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A GREAT COUNTRY’S 


From first to last the Volunteer 
movement in these realms has been 
one long surprising success. Starting 
under a cloud of ridicule, distortion, 
and half-hearted praise, that would 
surely have frozen the life out of any 
scheme a whit less sound in itself—a 
whit less proof against outward draw- 
backs—it has managed, in little more 
than a twelvemonth, to outdo the 
— of its stanchest friends, and 
to belie the warnings, if not entirely 
to hush the growls of its most bigoted 
opponents. In little more than a 
twelvemonth after the first calls for 
a large muster of volunteers, a stand- 
ing army of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand loyal Britons, mostly well drilled, 
equipped, and organized, has rallied 
round its Queen in defiant answer 
alike to the taunts of un-English de- 
magogues at home, and the lip-deep 
assurances of fund-jobbing conspira- 
tors abroad. Unlike an army of fo- 
reign hirelings, caring only to fight and 
plunder, or an army of ignorant, 
needy, or reckless recruits, lured by 
the daily shilling or a taste for ad- 
venture, from the backslums of Bir- 
mingham and the wilds of Connemara, 
this noble force, raised for defence 
alone, and held together by no bonds 
of ordinary soldiership or professional 
exclusiveness, has aiken thesources 
of its main strength and future de- 
velopment from amidst the wealth, 
the learning, the landed greatness, 
the toiling energies, the educated 
manliness of a free, well-ordered na- 
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tion. In spite of timid friends, and 
ill-wishers, open or disguised, under 
all kinds of hindrances, active and 
passive, in a time of outward peace, 
of seeming devotion to selfish in- 
terests, and of outward acquiescence 
in the cant of Mammonite philanthro- 
pists, the British Volunteers have 
speedily proved by the most unanswer- 
able logic, how much of the old uncon- 
ale courage that fired the coun- 
trymen of Pitt and Queen Elizabeth 
still burns in the hearts of a genera- 
tion bred to dreams of universal peace, 
and taught to measure human phi- 
losophies by their influence on the 
price of cotton, or the dealings on 
Change. With the needful help of 
the drill-sergeant, and a timely order 
or two from the Horse Guards, they 
have already given cheering promise 
of their future fitness to tackle at 
least their own number of regular 
troops taken at hazard from the finest 
army in the world. 

In the spirit with which this move- 
ment has been carried on we may dis- 
cover no lack of hopeful auguries for 
the future. It is no ephemeral out- 
burst of blind anger, or insular mis- 
trust ; but rather the natural issue of 
that sturdy patriotism which shallow 
or suspicious statesmen have always 
been much too ready to ignore or 
keep in check. Late experience seems 
to prove that the experiment which 
has hitherto been making to such 
good purpose might easily have been 
made at any moment during the last 
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forty or fifty years. The river would 
always have flowed in its present 
channel, but for the dam which hu- 
man cunning had reared across its 
path. In the steady zeal with which 
they have pursued their one end, 
turning out for drill in all weathers, 
braving no small amount of bodily 
discomfort and mental annoyance, in 
the fulfilment of a self-chosen duty, 
incurring often no slight expense, or 
denying themselves no mean enjoy- 
ment in the attempt to master some 
new exercise, the Volunteers seem to 
have kept themselves thoroughly 
alive to the full importance of the 
work they have so well begun. Thus 
far they have shown no signs of flag- 
ging, no trace whatever of a lurking 
doubt in the permanent needfulness 
of their new calling. Even if their 
earlier efforts were quickened by the 
dangerous aspect of things abroad, 
their later progress has betrayed none 
of those slackening tendencies which 
usually mark the first moments of re- 
turning safety, or follow the first 
sharp spurt of unwonted enthusiasm. 
Every week is adding its quota to 
numbers already large enough to set 
our minds at ease regarding whatever 
signs of possible danger may yet be 
looming in the political horizon. Day 
after day the morning papers keep us 
acquainted with the newest incidents 
of a tale still fresh to the most care- 
less reader, still fraught with endless 
interest to the most dispassionate of 
English philosophers. At one place 
a new company of riflemen has been 
got together; at another the silver 
tones of some fair speaker have ac- 
companied the gift of a silver bugle 
subscribed by herself and her admir- 
ing countrywomen. Elsewhere there 
has been a grand review of many 
thousand volunteers, a sham fight in 
some nobleman’s park, a bout of rifle 
shooting marked by feats of skill out- 
doing the most wonderful of former 
days. Every day the movement seems 
to spread ; some new town or district 
lights up in answer to the general 
blaze, and everywhere the success al- 
ready gained seems but the acknow- 
ledged prelude to efforts yet stronger, 
and more successful in the future. If 
any trust can be placed in outward 
tokens, some who are now alive may 
et see the time when every able- 
ied Englishman, not serving in 
the regular fleet or army, shall have 
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his name enrolled on the list of a 
volunteer corps. 

After all that has latterly been said 
or sung of our national degeneracy, 
it is very good to contemplate the 
readiness with which those classes of 
whom least was commonly expected, 
have come forward to help their coun- 
try at the first blush of seeming dan- 
ger. Tradesmen, merchants, manu- 
facturers, shopmen, clerks, have rush- 
ed from counter and warehouse to 
assert the share that popular belief 
had begun to deny them, in the in- 
heritance of those virtues which have 
helped the most largely to make Eng- 
land what she is. “There is life in 
the old land yet,” when the great 
middle class can devote itself with 
such easy good-will to the task of 
spending its spare hours in the pur- 
suit of military knowledge, and the 
acquirement of a soldier-like skill in 
the use of an unfamiliar weapon. 
There is small need to fear for the 
well-being of a country which ‘can 
depend, in the hour of her danger, on 
the warlike spirit of those classes 
which have naturally most interest in 
desiring peace. While that spirit 
flares up as steadily as it is doing 
now, such a country will have little 
reason to dread the issue either of a 
Chartist outbreak or a French inva- 
sion. It is an ill wind that blows no 
one good, and we may thank both the 
blundering recklessness of our Admi- 
ralty Boards and the aggressive move- 
ments of our allies across the Channel 
for evoking a display of national ener- 
gy, which has added a new bulwark 
to our weakened defences, and enabled 
us once more to eat the bread of 
quiet trustfulness amidst events and 
conspiracies of which no one can fore- 
cast the likeliest issue. The peace of 
Europe may still lie at the mercy of 
an intriguing despot; but it is plea- 
sant to feel that a hundred and fifty 
thousand disciplined volunteers will 
shortly bar the road from Cherbourg 
or Boulogne to London. 

It is in no spirit of empty boasting 
that we dwell a moment on results 
like these. Englishmen have been 
rather ready to take for granted the 
sounding phrases in which foreigners 
often display their happy ignorance 
or hide their jealous dislike of the 
British character. Of late years 
there had been nestling in our hearts 
a blind belief that England was not 
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a military nation ; that in all things 
bearing on the art of war English 
experience lagged very far behind 
the French. That such absurdities 
should have found their way among 
a people fresh from reading the 
great deeds of the Peninsular War; 
among a people with whom Crecy, 
Agincourt, Blenheim, Minden, Que- 
bec, were household words ; a people 
of whom many yet alive had seen or 
shared in the great English demon- 
stration against the former Napoleon, 
is but one more instance of the ease 
wherewith a good round lie can win 
a footing and command a decent live- 
lihood from an ill-natured, credulous, 
or easy-going world. Among foreign 
nations the mistake had gone still 
farther, thanks, a to the readi- 
ness shown by English writers in 
harping on facts and statements that 
seemed, when taken alone, without the 
needful context or the fair explana- 
tion, to tell most clearly in our dis- 
favour. The truth regarding the Cri- 
mean campaigns is gradually leaking 
out at last, but falsehood and mis- 
conception had, meanwhile, been run- 
ning riot abroad, not only among out- 
side spectators, but even with those 
allies who could have set their neigh- 
bours right if they had been so 
minded. Everywhere it was given 
out that France alone had stood be- 
tween us and inevitable failure, and 
the English name was become a 
laughing-stock to the pettiest prince 
and the vilest scribbler on the Conti- 
nent. The tidings of our su posed 
defeat were noised about in oot, 
and carried out to India by the wily 
agent of him whose name will for 
ever be coupled with one of the foul- 
est massacres ever devised by a fiend 
in human form. Happily for us, the 
fall of Delhi and the campaigns in 
Oude and Central India gave a death- 
blow to some of the more atrocious 
slanders, and satisfied most thinking 
persons of our capacity for making 
war. But it remained, we think, for 
such gatherings as those in Hyde 
Park and Edinburgh to clear away 
the last spot on our fair fame, and to 
teach the world those lessons which a 
better acquaintance with English his- 
tory would have taught it long ago. 
Even among our French neighbours 
there are some at last who honestly 
avow the folly of refusing us a fore- 
most place among the warlike nations 
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of our day ; and in the very papers 
that once told us how much better 
all things were managed abroad, some 
of us must lately have smiled to read 
of French officers being sent to study 
details connected with various parts 
of our military system, and of Swiss 
officers coming over to receive instruc- 
tion in the musketry school at Hythe. 

If we are not a military nation in 
the large sense of those words, where 
is such a thing to be found? Our 
regular army may seem absurdly 
small to people whose lives and liber- 
ties are intrusted to the care of six 
or eight hundred thousand under- 
= conscripts, forced to incur the 
nardships and hazards of a soldier’s 
life without even the small consola- 
tion of having chosen it for them- 
selves. But what other nation has 
yet tried to raise an army as large as 
ours by voluntary enlistment, on 
terms at which none but the idlest, 
neediest, or most reckless of its mem- 
bers would care to grasp ? The French 
conscript may see a marshal’s staff 
glimmering through the vista of 
many irksome years; but an English 
soldier will fight for love of his 
commander, for the credit of his re- 
giment, for the good of a country 
that rewards his highest services 
with an ensign’s commission or a pen- 
sion of something less than twelve 
pence a day. Are English soldiers 
inferior to French or Russian because 
they have a trick of fighting when, 
by all rules of war, they should be 
running away? Wherever British 
troops have been engaged, with 
scarce one exception, they have either 
won a glorious victory or sustained 
an equally glorious defeat. They 
may not be clever at providing their 
own quarters or cooking their own 
food, at pillaging a friendly people, 
or retreating before a superior foe ; 
but they have made some of the 
finest forward marches ever known, 
have pushed their way against ap- 
palling odds, have taken by assault 
strongholds which, perhaps, the 
troops of no other nation would, un- 
der like conditions, have had the 
hardihood to assail. If they have 
sometimes suffered for the mistakes 
of blundering leaders or a headstrong 
Government, they have managed, fine 
times out of ten, to drive before them 
the best troops, commanded by the 
best officers, of that nation which 
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specially prides itself on its genius 
for war. It was not an English bat- 
tery that fell to pieces after a few 
hours’ firing before Sebastopol, nor 
was it the fault of Lord Raglan that 
the allied armies wasted a whole 
day on the field of Alma, or that the 
Russian troops were not followed into 
their stronghold after the defeat of 
Inkermann. The sad mortality in 
the Crimea was not confined to the 
British camp, nor was it the French 
army whose efficiency was most re- 
markable in the second year of the 
war. If our commissariat in the 
Russian war was badly organized, 
and our hospital arrangements were 
at first unequal to the need, our sol- 
diers in India have been fed and 
doctored ina style from which other 
nations might take some useful les- 
sons. We are a quiet, peace-loving 
people, slow to enter on a quarrel, 
and ready to forego the advantages 
gained in fair fight for the mere plea- 
sure of shaking hands again with a 
beaten foe. But while the fight lasts 
our blood keeps at boiling-point, our 
thoughts are only of fighting the 
quarrel out, our hearts leap within 
us at each new success won . those 
very soldiers at whom, in peace time, 
we are so ready to sneer, from whom 
a grateful country withholds their 
paltry share of hard-earned prize- 
money, and looks for many years of 
faithful service without even a slight 
increase to the daily pay. 

If military genius means only a 
special fondness for war, a general 
hankering after the goods of other 
nations, or an extravagant desire to 
strut about in a military uniform, 
then, indeed, we are by no means a 
military people. An English soldier 
thinks of himself, not as the creature 
and agent of a separate system, but 
as a living member of a free self-go- 
verned British community. His ser- 
vice is an accident, not an essential 
part of his career. The English offi- 
cer doffs his profession with the uni- 
form which he makes a point of re- 
serving for duty and dinner at mess. 
If he aspires to become a general it 
is not that he may use his prefer- 
ment as an engine of political plotting. 
Englishmen are proverbially jealous 
of any thing that tends to enlarge the 
military at the expense of the civil 

ower. Save, perhaps, in New Zea- 
and, we have long ceased to encroach 
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on the lands of our neighbours. But 
when our neighbours show clear signs 
of an intent to do us harm, we can 
prove ourselves as determined to 
frustrate as they may have been 
eager to effect their purpose. Some 
three hundred thousand volunteers 
sprang up, at a moment’s notice, in 
answer to the challenge waved before 
us from the heights of Boulogne. 
Recruits for the regular army kept 
pouring in as fast as they were want- 
ed during the campaigns in India. 
And now, on a mere suspicion of com- 
ing evil, at the first whisper of en- 
couragement from men in power, 
another army of unpaid English pa- 
triots presses forward to fill up all 
gaps in our national defences, and to 
show how far an intelligent enthusi- 
asm will go to shorten the time re- 
quired by military usage for the 
making of a thorough soldier. 

At this point a new field of cheer- 
ful speculation opens out to view. 
After a year’s experience of things 
done, or still doing, is it possible to 
guess what part a volunteer army 
would be fit one ~t to play in any 
movement for the national defence ? 
To us the answer seems only to de- 

nd on the extent to which an Eng- 
ish Government shall, at any time, 
follow out the course suggested by 
past experience and the requirements 
of asound economy. To our think- 
ing, that course will be found to lie 
in a hearty and skilful turning of 
the Volunteer movement to the ut- 
most possible aceount. We are a 
peaceful and wealthy nation, but 
our backs are still straining under 
the burdens of by-gone wars, and 
Garibaldi’s dream of a peaceful dis- 
armed Europe is likely to be still a 
dream, long after the last of his he- 
roic followers shall have mouldered 
into dust. Our wealth is great, but 
thirty millions a year for defensive 
purposes seems a portentous price to 
pay for the blessings of a peace that 
may have its throat cut to-morrow. 
And yet, while foreign politics wear 
so dark and threatening an aspect, 
what less could be done than we have 
lately been doing? While the Con- 
tinent is one vast parade ground, 
filled with armies fighting, manceuver- 
ing, or falling into their places ; while 
France is daily enlarging her stores 
of ships, guns, and soldiers ; while 
Russia and Austria are seen once more 
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drawing closely together ; while our 
own alliance with Prussia seems to 
rest on the weakest footing ; while 
the new Italian kingdom is still 
threatened by foes from within and 
without, what less can England do 
than prepare, at any cost, for a crisis 
which, however remote in fact, seems 
yet so imminent in the general view, 
for a complication wherein, with all 
her efforts to prevent or avoid it, she 
must inevitably, sooner or later, be 
forced to interfere ¢ 

Of course our Volunteer army, 
however large and well disciplined it 
may yet become, cannot be made a 
substitute for all other means of in- 
suring the national welfare. If Eng- 
land is to remain a first-rate power, 
it needs no argument to show that, 
above all things, she must manage to 
retain her ascendancy by sea. Even 
Mr. Bright, speaking in the interests 
of cotton alone, would hardly, at 
least in war time, recommend us to 
leave our coasts at the mercy of 
foreign armaments, or our merchant- 
ships at the mercy of foreign cruisers. 
Were France and Russia as far off 
as the United States, we might, with 
safety, reduce our armed fleets to 
something like the dimensions of that 
which does duty for the stars and 
stripes. As it is, the danger is al- 
ways too near at hand to admit of 
our doing without fleets strong enough 
to guard the British seas and to give 
our commerce a fair chance of mak- 
ing its way from port to port. The 
strength of our navy must always 
be regulated by that of those powers 
from whom most mischief might be 
expected in the event of a sudden 
or wide-spread war. British ships, 
manned by the countrymen of Nelson 
and Dundonald, must still, as ever, 
form the outermost line of Britain’s 
defences, the most enduring bulwark 
of Britain’s power. <A salt-water 
channel, more or less broad, still 
flows between us and our restless 
neighbours, and it rests with our- 
selves to keep it practically as im- 
passable as ever for all lnostile visita- 
tions on a large scale. Science may 
have put new weapons into our ene- 
mies’ hands, but it has also armed us 
with the means of turning our supe- 
rior seamanship to yet more service- 
able account than before. As long 
as Englishmen love the sea, and feel 
their spirits rise with the growing 
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storm; as long as winds and waves 
retain their old power to baffle and 
appal ; as long as pluck, hardihood, 
presence of mind, self-reliant energy, 
and a stubborn sense of duty, are 
qualities of which our race still 
owns the lion’s share, it seems irra- 
tional to argue that steam has bridged 
the Channel. 

After the navy comes the consider- 
ation of our landward defences. A 
great deal of wild talk has been scat- 
tered abroad in discussing the chances 
and whereabouts of a hostile invasion 
of our shores. A strong fleet, under 
watchful captains, would make such 
an event impossible, save in the form 
of separate inroads on distant parts 
of the coast. As long as our men-of- 
war did their duty, all attempts to 
land a large army on one or more 
points of the seaboard most available 
for further proceedings, would prove 
as nought in these days of steam and 
iron, as Bonaparte’s great undertak- 
ing proved in the days of short squat- 
built, wooden-sided sailing ships. 
Still there are many reasons for not 
intrusting our chief ports and arsenals 
solely to the charge of fleets which 
else might often be doing good ser- 
vice elsewhere. Accordingly, none of 
us is likely to grumble at any fair and 
seasonable outlay on the fortification 
of such places as Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, or Chatham. A few millions 
sunk in securing such places from the 
perils of a sudden attack on any side, 
in enabling them to hold out for a few 
days until our own ships, or soldiers, 
can come to the rescue, would be re- 

aid to us with large interest in the 
ong run. It would even be worth 
our while to lay out money betimes 
for the improvement and defence of 
some other harbours, wherein our 
vessels might take shelter from bad 
weather, or a superior foe. There can 
be no good reason why Ireland also 
should not have a larger share than 
she is likely to get of the money 
borrowed for our land defences: es- 
pecially if she must still be left with- 
out a Volunteer army. But there 
seems no urgent need for making 
Portsmouth quite as strong as Malta 
or Cronstadt, and we can never spare 
a whole army to garrison the lines of 
a distant dockyard in the event of a 
regular siege, a contingency lying just 
within the outermost pale of things 
possible. Still less reason can be 
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urged for any plan of defending the 
vast British capital by a line of regu- 
lar works embracing a circuit of some 
thirty miles. The thing itself is a 
sheer impossibility, and any attempt 
to carry out the principle of perma- 
nent defences could only be applied 
to Shooter’s Hill, and a few more out- 
lying points that command the ap- 
proaches to London from the southern 
coast. Entrenched lines connecting 
these points, and manned by a suf- 
ficient reserve of disciplined volun- 
teers and retired veterans, could be 
run up at a moment’s notice after the 
war had taken an ominous turn. Be- 
hind these our defeated or over- 
matched troops would rally for new 
attempts, and against them an invad- 
ing army would soon have worn out 
its energies in vain. To our thinking, 
indeed, in spite of opinions command- 
ing much respect—in spite of the 
most wonderful improvements in the 
means of offensive warfare, the great 
metropolis offers in itself a gigantic 
series of natural defences, which a 
determined body of trained or half- 
trained Englishmen might hold as 
long as they had aught to live upon 
against any army in the world. And, 
after all, the battle that decided the 
fate of England would certainly be 
fought many miles away from that 
city, for whose protection from all 
foreseeable danger each one of us 
must be quite as anxious as Lord 
Overstone himself. 

For our part we have little faith in 
the likelihood of a new armada dis- 
charging its freight of two or three 
hundred thousand soldiers on British 
ground. No such enterprise could 

ssibly be set on foot without warn- 
ing enough being given to render its 
defeat an almost certainty in its earlier 
stages. Evenif such an army landed 
among us to-morrow, we are oldfash- 
ioned enough to believe that its open- 
ing successes would merely be a few 
hours in advance of its final ruin. 
The force that England could muster 
at this moment would alone suffice for 
so desirable an issue. A year ago, 
indeed, the prospect would have 
looked far less hopeful, and our safety 
would have depended on the doubt- 
ful aid which a patriotic rabble could 
have rendered a few thousand regular 
troops against forces many times their 
number. For the future, however, 
we may trust that no such weak spot 
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will ever be allowed to justify the in- 
solence or encourage the hostile move- 
ments of a foreign power. The strong 
man armed keepeth his palace, and a 
few hundred thousand Britons, fairly 
trained, would teach the most am- 
bitious of modern nations a lesson it 
would be likely to remember for many 
ages to come. 

Still, without following in the wake 
of inveterate croakers, and determined 
dreamers of horrible dreams, we may 
employ cheap methods for making 
the assurance of our safety doubly 
sure. Let us suppose the Channel 
Fleet to have been destroyed, block- 
aded, or driven out to sea, and the 
path of invasion to lie clear from one 
side of the Channel to the other. We 
should then have to rely on our shore- 
ward defences alone. Still the odds 
would be largely in our favour. The 
very work of landing masses of troops 
and stores would be done, if done at 
all, under a fire from field-pieces and 
riflemen, every shot whereof would. be 
likely to tell. After the landing, our 
enemies would still have gained no- 
thing but the ground on which they 
stood ; while swarms of skilful marks- 
men, and well-mounted troopers, 
would hover round their flanks, and 
line upon line of sturdy red-coats, 
fearless artillerymen, and disciplined 
volunteers, would speedily be disput- 
ing every inch of their forward way 
or lessening the chances of their safe 
retreat through a strangely difficult 
and utterly hostile country. Only 
let us have a fair supply of trained 
men and good weapons, and no army 
that ever landed in England would 
find its way to the capital, save as 
prisoners of war. The one great ques- 
tion for England to consider is, how 
much of that supply shall henceforth 
be gathered, free of cost, from the 
overflowing energies of a self-aiding 
patriotism. Shall we make the most 
we can out of this volunteer move- 
ment or no? May we call on an 
army of unpaid British riflemen to 
do the work elsewhere done by regu- 
lar soldiers for so much a day ? 

Different people have already been 
giving different answers. The prin- 
ciple of “nothing like leather” has 
lost none of the charms ascribed to it 
by the ancient fabulist. Professional 
pre) udice still casts a glamour over all 
but the clearest intellects and the 
most candid natures. Naval officers 
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scout the idea of filling up berths in 
the royal navy with gentlemen of the 
mercantile marine. Whenever Eng- 
land finds a flaw in her armour, your 
professional soldier isalways for patch- 
ing it in the old professional way. 
He believes thoroughly in fortifica- 
tions, in field artillery, in regular sol- 
diers, mounted or on foot, especially 
if they have beenatwelvemonth under 
drill. Butan irregular volunteer, who 
has mastered his manceuvres, and 
passed with credit at Hythe, all in 
the space of a few weeks, is a notion 
much too fresh and revolutionary to 
find an early lodgment in his brain. 
Accustomed to the higher details of 
warlike science, the ofticer of engineers 
or artillery would have all England 
bristling with fortifications, and re- 
sounding with the practice of innu- 
merable great guns. Trained only to 
deal with recruits taken from the 
lowest and dullest classes of Britons, 
your infantry officer can see no safety 
for England without a large addition 
to our standing army. It was but the 
other day that a murmur to this effect 
rolled up from the Horse Guards; 
and, about the same time, a general 
officer of some authority declared his 
belief that volunteers, unaided by 
regular troops, would not be capable 
of doing garrison duty. And a year 
ago, even those military critics who 
hoped the largest from the new-born 
movement, hardly ventured, at least 
in words, to look on their future com- 
rades as more than a sorry substitute 
for a like number of regular troops— 
such a substitute as the camels of 
Queen Semiramis were for the ele- 
phants, whose outer shape they put on. 

To candid thinkers, however, in red 
coats or in black, the success already 
attained by this movement will sug- 
gest conclusions very different from 
the foregoing. On the question of 
fortifications we have already spoken. 
For a nation so free, brave, and nu- 
merous as ours, a wall of living flesh 
and blood must, after all, be a surer 
and worthier defence, in the last need, 
than any number of strong places 
never so cunningly contrived, and 
furnished with all the newest appli- 
ances of defensive warfare. Entrench- 
ed lines like those of Torres Vedras 
could be formed in a few hours at 
Aldershott, and such like points, in a 
country overmeshed with railways, 
and filled with workmen whose aver- 
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age powers stand to those of any 
other nation as better than three to 
two. Of permanent defences, save 
those aforenamed, the less we have 
the more money there will be for 
other means of national protection. 
Among those means most of us are 
agreed to reckon a strong force of ar- 
tillery and foot soldiers as only next 
in importance to a strong fleet. To 
the former arm too much attention 
ean hardly be paid. Generally, our 
armies have been as badly found in 
gunsas our fleets have been in frigates. 
enceforth, with the help of our Arm- 
strongs and Whitworths, we look to 
see our field batteries no less efficient 
in the numbers and training of their 
men, than in the make and deadliness 
of their guns. What English artillery 
can do under the most trying cireum- 
stances, whether of ground or relative 
strength, has been proved in many a 
hard-fought Indian campaign; and 
the Sikhs have not yet forgotten the 
wonderful effects of that iron hail 
which kept pouring upon them for 
three long hours at Goojerat. Mov- 
able batteries of four or six Armstrong 
guns, duly manned, and stationed at 
certain distances along the weaker 
points of the coast, with companies of 
steady riflemen to guard their flanks, 
would repeat on portions of an in- 
vading fleet the lessons taught our- 
selves in the late Russian War, by the 
capture of the Tiger off Odessa, and 
the repulse of an English squadron at 
Petropaulowsky. Artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry should frequently parade 
together, to learn the advantages of 
mutual helpfulness in time of need. 
To every brigade of infantry there 
should be assigned, at least, two bat- 
teries, each of four or six guns; and 
every regiment should have its own 
detail of men practised in all the main 
requirements of modern gunnery. 

To what extent our gunners may 
hereafter be taken from other ranks 
than those of the regular army, is a 
question to which no exact reply can 
just now be given. Before it can be, 
the volunteer movement must have 
time to show its capacity for perma- 
nent uses, and for various fields of 
self-development. In aught regard- 
ing the scientific branches of military 
service nothing should be left to 
chance, or even, to likelihood. For 
some time to come, at any rate, the 
Government must continue to pay 
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well for the services of a large body 
of royal engineers and artillery. The 

laces of the former could never, per- 

aps, be filled, even once or twice in 
a way, by voluntary workers; and of 
the latter a large, proportion will al- 
ways be required for foreign service, 
as long as our colonies need help from 
home, and Christian nations continue 
to slight the quakerisms of the Man- 
chester school. Still, there is no ap- 
parent reason why a body of intelli- 
gent volunteers should not, with due 
training, succeed in laying a mortar 
or managing a field-piece with the 
skill and readiness of a royal artillery- 
man, whose practical knowledge has 
been limited to Woolwich or Dum- 
dum. Will they get the sufficient 
training? If a regiment of militia 
artillery is supposed to be worth its 
keep on the strength of a drilling 
season of four weeks in the year, the 
spare hours which a volunteer com- 
pany could devote to the same work 
would at least insure it the means of 
attaining to a far higher degree of 
efficiency, while the average intelli- 
gence of its members would probably 
surpass that of their fellow-craftsmen 
in the regular army or the militia. 
In the proofs of intelligent zeal and 
steady purpose already given by se- 
veral of these companies, we, for our 
part, see little reason to despair of 
their achieving the most wonderful 
successes hereafter, if they are only 
allowed a fair trial. 

Coming to the question of infantry, 
we find ourselves standing on much 
surer and broader ground. After 
making due provision for India and 
her other dependencies, England needs 
for her own defence an army, let us 
say, of two hundred thousand foot 
siitions at the least. More than this 
number she has already, if we include 
Militia and Volunteers. But the for- 
mer are mostly disembodied, and the 
latter have not yet surmounted the 
last barriers of professional prejudice. 
Of infantry of the Line for home ser- 
vice we have scarcely more than fifty 
thousand, of whom more than half 
are in Ireland. This number seems 
wofully small to those who ignore or 
depreciate the volunteer movement. 
Sir A. Alison most likely repeated 
opinions current among his military 
friends, when he declared to a public 
meeting his own exceeding desire to 
see that number increased by a hun- 
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dred thousand. To the dispensers of 
army patronage such a notion would, 
of course, seem only reasonable ; and 
an attempt to realize it would soon 
be made, but for the veto held out in 
the present state both of public feel- 
ing and the public purse. Year after 
year our military and naval estimates 
keep rising, while the return we get 
for our money seems yearly growing 
more and more questionable. We 
have raised a monster that threatens 
ere long to burst its chain and rend 
us. While millions are yearly sunk 
in our dock-yards, with almost no- 
thing to show for them, while mil- 
lions more are being applied to new 
inventions, which seem just as likely 
to miscarry as to prosper in the last 
need, we are very loth to incur a 
larger outlay on matters of less im- 
mediate urgency, or more doubtful 
advantage. A gentleman who spends 
much time and money in amassing 
pictures, breeding race-horses, or im- 
proving an estate, will probably have 
little of either to spare for matters at 
least as important in other eyes. 
John Bull may have a strong fancy 
for ship-building, but declines to lay 
out more than he can help on stand- 
ing armies at home. He soon grows 
weary of an aimless and wasteful war 
with the barbarians of a distant em- 
pire. He is already growling at the 
number of second-battalions required 
in India, not so much to preserve the 
peace, as to overawe the large body 
of native soldiery, in whose existence 
lurk all the main elements of future 
danger. Volunteers may be never so 
inferior to regular troops; but he 
knows they cost nothing, make a fair 
show on parade, and will anyhow 
fight as bravely by the side of their 
better-trained countrymen, as Indian 
sepoys have sometimes fought by the 
side of disciplined Europeans. More- 
over, Whether from sheer inability to 
conceive that which he has never ex- 
perienced, or from the very largeness 
of his reliance on naval armaments, 
he is prone to cherish a hidden notion, 
that foreign invasions may, after all, 
be classed with that millennium which, 
according to various prophets of the 
Christian era, ought to have arrived 
among us a good many years ago. 
For many such reasons it is clear 
that we cannot afford a large increase 
of our regular army. A forced con- 
scription to that end is what no Eng- 
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lish Government durst for one moment 
carry out ; and if such a step were 
ever made possible, English freedom 
would have already begun to wither 
away. On the other hand, beyond a 
point which we have now all but 
touched, more soldiers cannot be ob- 
tained by voluntary enlistment with- 
out a large addition to the soldier’s 
pay, and other means of tempting 
into the ranks a class of recruits cap- 
able not only of raising the moral tone. 
but also of sharpening the general 
discipline of her Majesty’s army. 
Give our soldiers better pay, shorten 
the time of service to five or six years, 
add a trifle more pay to each term of 
re-enlistment ; let soldiers’ wives, if 
they will have such incumbrances, be 
treated with more regard for womanly 
self-respect, and soforth ; and, doubt- 
less, at the expense of some fresh 
draw-backs to the march of national 
industry, you will be able to muster 
more and better troops than a peace- 
able sea-girt nation would ever re- 
quire for any ordinary purpose. But 
even Mr. Gladstone would shrink 
from laying any more useless burdens 
on the back of a willing, but already 
over-worked horse; and few of us 
would wish to see the women of Eng- 
land toiling like those of France at 
work far better suited to able-bodied 
men. Perhaps, however, the strongest 
argument of all against a large regular 
force at home lies in the excellent 
promise already shown by British 
volunteers. We say deliberately, 
that an army of riflemen like those 
who have lately been winning such 
frequent applause from experienced 
critics, foreign as well as British, 
needs only time and good leading to 
render it a perfect match for the finest 
regular soldiers in the world. Such 
an oat, if only it can be held to- 
gether by some bond more powerful 
than a passing enthusiasm, will al- 
most suffice to guard us against all 
chance of serious danger from with- 
out, and will infuse into our foreign 
olicy somewhat more than it has 
fately shown of that bold, determined 
spirit which marked its progress in 
the days of Cromwell, Chatham, and 
Pitt. Only let our natural leaders 
persevere in keeping alive the flame 
they have kindled to such excellent 
urpose in the present, and our law- 
ul sway in the Councils of Europe 
will speedily be felt again in spite of 
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the money-making philosophy that 

drivels at Manchester, and the ser- 

yaaa diplomacy that crawls and 
isses about the Tuileries. 

It is easy, of course, to say that 
untrained enthusiasm will neverstand 
before thorough discipline, and that 
volunteers have only been successful 
against blundering commanders, or 
troops absurdly overmatched. Yet 
volunteer levies fought like veterans 
at Edgehill, against the experienced 
soldiers of Lord Essex. Volunteer 
armies cleared France of the formid- 
able hosts who thought to take ven- 

eance for the cruel treatment of her 

ing. A nation of German volunteers 
rose up in arms against the general 
whose troops had previously overrun 
their country in a few weeks. A few 
thousand volunteers, under Garibaldi, 
harassed and defeated the Austrian 
troops on the skirts of Lombardy, in 
the war of 1859; and yet later tele- 
grams told us how another army of 
volunteers, led by the same great 
hero of our day, beat off the last de- 
spairing efforts of a powerful Neapo- 
litan force to bring back to his forfeit 
capital the king who had accom- 
panied them into the field. What 
were Cromwell’s Ironsides themselves, 
but volunteers well drilled and ably 
commanded? The great bulk of 
British troops at Waterloo wereyoung 
recruits, who had scarcely mastered 
the platoon exercise, when they were 
called on to stand a fire which would 
have tried the firmness of hardy ve- 
terans. During the late troublous 
times in India, how greatly was Eng- 
land beholden to the bravery and 
martial skill of her unprofessional 
soldiery—the men who defended Ar- 
rah, protected Meerut and Agra, and 
helped largely in the defence of Luck- 
now! Discipline alone may work 
wonders with the most aaron 
materials—may turn a number of the 
rawest, clumsiest, most unruly louts 
into an army of first-rate soldiers, “fit 
to go anywhere, and do any thing.” 
In yonder trim, clean-looking cor- 
poral, with an upright figure, firm 
walk, and proud, roldierlike air, few 
of his former friends would easily re- 
cognise the rough, unwashed, slow- 
moving savage, who took her Majesty’s 
shilling some two or three years ago. 
Even a small body of disciplined 
policemen will clear its way with 
comparative ease through all the pres- 
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sure of an eager, struggling, disorderly 
crowd. But military discipline is not 
a charm to be wielded only on parti- 
cular classes of men; rather does it 
act the more powerfully the better 
the stuff with which it has to deal. 
It moulded the fiery zeal of Crom- 
well’s yeomanry intoa mighty weapon 
of assault, before which the proudest 
of England’s chivalry were scattered 
to the winds. A body of gentlemen, 
thoroughly disciplined, and buoyed up 
by the consciousness of a noble cause, 
would be more than likely to rout an 
equal number of ordinary soldiers, 
fighting on otherwise equal terms. 
Given to each the same amount of 
discipline, equipment, and strength of 
arm, the result would soon tell in 
favour of the higher intelligence and 
the nobler enthusiasm. For like rea- 
sons, an average regiment of volunteer 
riflemen, fairly officered, and enjoy- 
ing fair opportunities forself-improve- 
ment, should reach a high standard of 
warlike efficiency with greater ease, 
and in less time, than an average 
regiment of the line. If it takes a 
year to turn a common recruit into a 
thorough soldier, the average volun- 
teer, with other work to mind, and 
far fewer and shorter intervals to set 
apart for drill, will find himself at the 
year’s end pretty nearly abreast, if not 
some paces ahead, of his fellow- 
learner. Accordingly, no one who has 
watched this movement with clear 
eyes-—who has managed, from his own 
experience, or the accounts of others, 
to strike a fair balance between 

roven facts and reasonable likeli- 

oods, will feel surprised at the ex- 
tent to which so experienced an officer 
as the Inspector-General of Volun- 
teers has lately endorsed the opinions 
which another officer, of higher rank 
and not less distinction, had from the 
first repeatedly avowed on the practice- 
ground at Hythe. Any one whocares 
to learn the truth about a matter of 
no small moment to us all, may now 
be assured, on the best authority, 
that England can already muster 
about eighty thousand riflemen, war- 
ranted all but ready to take their 
place with regiments of the line, and 
quite equal even now “to the condi- 
tions of the line of battle.” If so 
large a number has made so steady 
an advance in one year, how rich a 
harvest may we not look to gather in 
the years to come! Even before an- 
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other twelve month we may fairly trust 
to see that number raised to nearly as 
much again, without reckoning mere 
beginnersand men whoare only volun- 
teers on paper, or in places of public 
show. 

All such hopeful issues, however, 
will rest partly on the public spirit 
of the nation itself, partly on the 
steadiness with which our statesmen 
shall keep turning that spirit to the 
most serviceable account. Under the 
persistent, yet hardly noticeable care 
of a wise government, volunteering 
would settle down into a permanent 
system of national self-defence; a 
cheap and certain means of warning 
too curious foreigners off the diggings 
of arich, peaceful, yet far from weak 
or unmanly neighbour. On this head 
there has hitherto been little fault to 
find, and even the public expression 
of goodwill from several of our lead- 
ing statesmen will go far to keep their 
countrymen faithful to the work they 
have taken in hand. Among those 
classes by whom the movement has hi- 
therto been carried on, we are bold to 
think that few signs of weariness in 
well-doing are likely to crop out du- 
ring the critical period which has yet 
to elapse, before its full scope and 
practical uses have been placed Seouma 
further question. After that there 
will be little cause to fear. Once let 
us succeed in mustering a hundred 
thousand riflemen of the sort admired 
by Colonel M‘Murdo, and nothing 
but the most untoward blundering, 
or the unlikeliest freaks of fate, will 
avail to rob us hereafter of the van- 
tage gained by our former exertions. 
Such an army, thoroughly organized, 
equipped, and trained in all the es- 
sentials of military discipline, would 
enable us, in ordinary times of peace, 
to dispense with our home establish- 
ment of regular infantry; andin times 
of danger or disquietude, would form 
the rallying-centre for any number of 
fresh volunteers that the need or the 
temper of the moment might draw 
together. 

ut if the Government were wise to 
refrain from over-meddling with the 
earlier stages of such a movement, 
they should now beware of leaving 
too much to the unaided enthusiasm 
of the volunteers themselves. Hi- 
therto the popular feeling has done 
every thing, and carried the scheme 
past every drawback, but enthusiasm 
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alone is a sandy foundation for a 
building that we would have to last 
for ever. Without some solid ground- 
work of practical inducements, and 
some strong cement of military dis- 
cipline, no volunteer system can be 
counted on, wholly to withstand for 
any time the secret workings of self- 
satisfied ambition, or the steady as- 
saults of wounded self-esteem. The 
best of us are apt to grow weary of 
always doing the same thing, and mi- 
litary obedience is not a virtue of 
eminently Saxon growth: we have to 
acquire it either by inevitable prac- 
tice, or by learning to feel its merits for 
ourselves. If a volunteer is foolish 
enough to be unruly in the ranks, or 
to shirk regular drill, his superior 
officers should have full power to pun- 
ish the breach of military discipline, 
in the spirit, if not always after the 
letter, of military law. If a volunteer 
company lacks the power to furnish 
itself with needful tools and appli- 
ances for insuring its thorough effi- 
ciency, no one could fairly object to 
its receiving a little of that timely 
aid from Parliament or Exchequer 
which we have seen so liberally ap- 
plied in behalf of railway companies 
and district schools. Every volunteer 
battalion should be enabled to com- 
mand the services of a competent 
staff of drill-instructors, and the use 
of a large convenient practice-ground. 
A thorough mastery over his weapon 
should be one of the first steps inevery 
rifleman’s progress towards perfect 
soldiership ; and in making that step 
nothing shouldbe left to chance efforts 
or future likelihoods. Whatever the 
Government can fairly or cheaply do 
to guide, strengthen, or control the 
popular enthusiasm, should be done 
without grudging and without delay. 
Next to encouraging the volunteer 
at his rifle-drill, it might easily place 
at his disposal the resources open to 
the regular soldier in the camps of 
Aldershott, Shorncliffe, and the Cur- 
rach. Itis of the first importance that 
volunteers should be accustomed to 
manceuvre in brigades and divisions 
as well as in single corps, and much 
good would accrue both to the new 
service and the country at large, if 
volunteer regiments were allowed 
sometimes to fall in for field days and 
exercise parades with those of the mi- 
litia and the line. An efficient staff 
of inspectors, field-officers, adjutants, 
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and soforth, should always be avail- 
able from the ranks of the regular 
army ; and no pains should be spared 
in testing the fitness of a volunteer 
formation for regiments of cavalry 
and artillery. Nor would the official 
mind be misemployed in attempting 
to argue out, on its own merits, the 
question that is sure to be raised, as 
to the relative working powers of the 
old militia and their youngest rivals, 
the present volunteers. 

ith these and such like aids at 
critical moments, the nation itself 
would never allow the good seed, 
already sprouting forth with so much 
promise, to be choked by the fruits of 
its own carelessness or blighted by 
the breath of influences always hos- 
tile to the growth of national free- 
dom. Having once laid both hands 
to the plough, it will not lightly take 
them off again. The amount of fresh 
work done to-day will encourage it 
to achieve the same to-morrow. Every 
new volunteer who attains the need- 
ful cleverness with his rifie, gets be- 
yond the rudiments of artillery drill, 
or masters the more difficult details 
of military practice, will add one 
more surety to those already gained 
for the permanence of the building 
he has helped to raise so far. A mas- 
tery over the rifle once attained is 
not easily lost, and there seems to be 
no good reason why target practice 
should not become as popular as 
cricket, or why light infantry ma- 
neeuvres should not create as deep 
and lasting an interest as hunting 
or the billiard-table. The spirit of 
the movement has already taken 
hold of our public schools, and 
the very street boys are learning to 
play at soldiers. When the bulk 
of our amateur riflemen have learned 
to handle their weapon with half the 
skill their forefathers displayed in 
handling the bow, the pride they 
would naturally feel in their own 
success, and the desire of others to 
do likewise, would help to keep the 
ball moving even among a people far 
less gifted with our proverbial talent 
for holding on. Under the able man- 
agement of its presentleaders the new 
army will lack no fair inducement 
that private enterprise can offer to 
improve its efficiency and enlarge its 
numbers. Should the efforts of those 
leaders be fairly backed by the Exe- 
cutive, its own efficiency will be 
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greatly enhanced by a wholesome ri- 
valry with those regular troops whose 
place it may some day be called on 
extensively, if not entirely, to fill. 
In the constant presence of regu- 
lar troops our volunteers would soon 
pick up those habits of general 
discipline without which no army 
can long hold together, and would 
strive after that thorough steadi- 
ness on parade which forms the last 
line of difference between ordin- 
ary levies and first-rate soldiers. 
Nor will other sources of permanent 
gain be left unopened. By frequently 
parading together in masses of one 
or more arms, of infantry alone, or 
of infantry mixed with cavalry and 
artillery, the volunteer corps would 
learn to vie with each other in the 
smartness of their movements, the 
precision of their fire, the efficiency 
of their officers, the quick self-reli- 
ance, yet mutual helpfulness of their 
men; in all those matters, in short, 
which come under the head of what, 
for lack of a good English equivalent, 
we are still fain to call esprit de corps. 

At other points of detail, small in 
themselves, but practically far from 
trifling, we can only glance by the 
way. With questions concerning the 
dress, accoutrements, manning and 
officering of volunteer corps, the good 
sense and public spirit of the volun- 
teers themselves may be expected to 
deal rightly in good time. A showy, 
costly, fantastic uniform is a vanity 
on which no true soldier would pride 
himself, any more than a thorough 
gentleman would choose to array him- 
self in waistcoats of the loudest co- 
lours or trowsers of the most extra- 
vagant cut. That cheapness, useful- 
ness, and neatness can go together, 
many companies have already shown ; 
and no dress can be far wrong that 
combines the smallest amount of 
spare ornament with so much of pic- 
turesque effect as a careful regard for 
workmanlike fitness of form, colour, 
and material will allow. Every com- 
pany should learn to think of itself 
as part ofa system of permanent bat- 
talions, and these again as parts of 
movable brigades and divisions. Each 
battalion should strive to collect, and 
keep filled out of its own ranks, a 
competent staff of drill instructors, 
non-commissioned officers, and such- 
like aids to further progress. Nor 
should any thing be done to hinder 
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the enrolment of working men either 
in mixed or separate bodies. The 
more that Englishmen of different 
classes work together, the fewer rea- 
sons will they gradually find to mis- 
trust or despise eachother. Mr. Bright 
and his partisans are the only ones 
who would have aught to fear from 
the extension downwards of a move- 
ment whose further issues must still 
flow, like its first beginnings, from the 
zeal and prudence of our upper and 
middling classes. Jealousy of particu- 
lar interests is the last feeling to which 
our volunteers should plead guilty. 

On like principles something may 
fairly be said in favour of a volun- 
teer army forIreland. That one por- 
tion of the British Islands should be 
deemed unworthy a privilege freely 
accorded to all the rest, is a conclu- 
sion which nothing short of moral 
certainty should tempt any one seri- 
ously to affirm. Yet, whenever the 
subject is mooted among Englishmen, 
some such conclusion is commonly 
stated as a thing of course, in the 
shape of an allusion, jocular or scorn- 
ful, to the pugnacious habits of 
Kilkenny cats. tt is idle to dispute 
that Ireland is still, in some respects, 
an exceptional country, where land- 
lord shooting is not yet unknown, and 
faction fights have not wholly passed 
“into a dream of things that were.” 
But surely, in this year of grace, 
there are at least a few bright spots 
amid the surrounding darkness, a few 
homes of peace and happy promise 
glimmering amid the ruin caused by 
centuries of barbarism, strife, and 
misrule. Is Irish loyalty reflected 
only in the columns of the Nation, or 
Irish patriotism embodied in the 
ae of Archbishop Cullen and 
the Pope’s Brigade? The only way 
to make men trustworthy is to 
show that you trust them, and the 
surest way of making Ireland loyal 
is to treat her as if you reckoned on 
her loyalty. Let her feel that Eng- 
land expects her to share the honour 
and the risk of defending both coun- 
tries from foreign invasion, and there 
are few of her sons who will not rea- 
dily and warmly answer to the call. 
To keep up any needless distinction 
between realms so long united under 
one Crown, is merely to strengthen 
the hands of the riotous and ill-af- 
fected few at the expense of the loyal 
and peaceful many. 
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We Irish are a sensitive people, and 
the most loyal among us will uot 
be the last to resent so sweeping 
an exclusion from privileges open 
to the mass of our fellow-subjects 
across the water. We will ask for 
better reasons than have yet been 
shown, why the same people whose 
blood has been shed like water in the 
maintenance of British arms through- 
out other parts of the world, should 
still be declared unworthy to aid in 
guarding their own hearths and home- 
steads from foreign defilement. We 
may ask if Ireland is no better now 
than she was before the Union—than 
she waseven twenty or thirty yearsago. 
We can point to numbers of loyal 
men—Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic—who would as soon think of turn- 
ing their arms against each other as 
of joining in a plot to murder the 
Lord Lieutenant and blow up the 
Castle. Have the Irish militia proved 
generally dangerous to the public 
peace, or peculiarly prone to quarrel 
among themselves? Do the bulk of 
educated Irishmen really desire no- 
thing better than a reign of universal 
bigotry? Surely there is no lack of 
good men and true in Ireland, if only 
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a fair effort be made to find them out. 
In our case it is useless to argue by 
the past alone during a period of con- 
tinuous change. It will be wiser, as 
well as more generous, to draw a bill 
or two upon our future history. Eng- 
land is trusting somewhat to chance 
in her new mode of arming and build- 
ing her ships of war. Let her con- 
sent to throw a little more bread upon 
the waters, in the shape of a small 
experiment at Irish volunteering. 
Begun with caution, and carried on 
with a just regard for all rival claims 
and feelings, such an experiment 
could hardly fall through in the long 
run. A beginning might be made 
with companies of artillery in those 
districts where the people have hi- 
therto been more prosperous or less 
divided against each other. Power 
might be given the lords lieutenant 
to enrol only men of proven good 
character and peaceful habite TO- 
testants and Roman Catholics might 
be encouraged to serve together in 
the same ranks as readily as they 
often serve together in the ranks of 
her Majesty’s regiments. The step is 
worth taking, and a failure will do 
the government at least no harm: 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 


CHAPTER V. 


CONFLICTS WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


Strix shone the sun throughout that 
summer day, till, as he declined to- 
wards the west, his rays filled a little 
room with splendour, and rested in 
solemn glory on the face of one who 
had no more need of sun and moon, 
for the Lord was unto her an ever- 
lasting light. 

She slept on a rude couch where 
rough and untender hands had hastily 
laid her ; she slept with hands meekly 
folded on her bosom; her face was 
pale, but very placid in its deep re- 
pose, and the smile of joyful triumph 
with which she had departed was not 
faded from her lips. 

There was a great stillness in the 
house. The Puritan soldiers in the 
rooms below moved quietly, and spoke 
little. They had taken her life with- 
out compunction, yet their hearts 
misgave them, and they talked in 
whispers of the deed they had done 


that day, and of its swift and sure re- 
tribution. 

But suddenly and violently was the 
silence broken by the trampling of 
horses, loud shouts, and the sha 
rattle of musketry. A cry ranthroug 
the house, “To arms! the Cavaliers 
are upon us!’ And a cry answered 
without, “For God and the King!” 

The Royalists carried everything 
before them. The startled Parlia- 
mentary troops made a short but 
fierce resistance ; firing from the win- 
dows and defending themselves with 
desperate energy from thosewho forced 
an entrance into the house. But ina 
few minutes they were overpowered, 
and all made prisoners. The fight 
was soon over, and the cavaliers took 
possession of the inn. Never did con- 
quest give so little joy or triumph to 
the victors. 

It was not long before a strange 
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silence seemed again to have fallen 
upon the house. Then thedoor of the 
chamber of death opened very gently, 
and Sir Lionel Atherton entered. 

He came with quiet step, as if he 
feared to wake her from her sleep, or 
as if he trod on holy ground. He 
stood for a little while and looked 
upon the pallid, saintly countenance 
so lovely in life, but still more lovely 
in death—the countenance of her 
whose life, dearer to him than his 
own, had been lost through his in- 
strumentality. 

All doubt was over now; suspense 
had ended in an awful certainty. The 
dreary gloom had deepened into a 
night of darkness and despair. 

Clasping his hands over his tearless 
eyes, he knelt beside her in perfect 
stillness; and God alone knew the 
mortal agony of those moments, and 
how his whole soul was filled with a 
tumult of passionate self-upbraidings. 

“ How could I let her go? I am 
her murderer! I, who would have 
died for her!” 

So there he knelt and prayed for 
death—death his only hope—death 
which to him was life indeed. Of 
such anguish who shall dare tospeak ? 
and who shall dare to approach too 
curiously the holy, awful presence of 
grief and death ? 

He never knew how long it was, for 
he soon lost consciousness of the outer 
world ; but after a time, which had 
seemed to him an eternity of suffering, 
he was recalled to himself by rapid 
footsteps without. Listening for a 
moment, he recognised the sound. 

Lionel was a brave man; yet as he 
thought that in another moment he 
should be confronting Harry North, 
his very blood ran cold. Recovering 
himself with a great effort, and sum- 
moning up all his courage, he deter- 
mined to go forth and meet him; for 
he feared that words might be spoken 
which would desecrate the sanctity of 
the place where he was standing. So 
with a firm resolution that let Harry 
say what he would he would bear it 

atiently, he opened the door, though 
his hand shook so that he could 
scarcely turn the handle, and went 
out. A few paces in the dimly-lighted 
corridor brought him face to face with 
the man whom he had most fatally 
injured, but whom, next to his bro- 
ther, he most deeply loved. 

It would have been little wonder 
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had he failed to recognise his old 
companion ; for three hours had al- 
tered him as thrice three years might 
have failed to do. He looked the 
mere wreck of the once “ handsome 
Harry North ;” and if the change in 
his countenance was great, that in his 
thoughts and feelings were still more 
appalling. 

As their eyes met, Harry started 
violently. 

“Sir Lionel Atherton, are you here?” 
he cried, coming close up to him, 
clenching his fists, and speaking in 
a voice half choked with fury. “Ac- 
cursed villain, are you come to look 
on her whom you have murdered ? 
Dare you enter my presence—dare 
you meet her brother? Have you no 
shame—no fear? Have you no value 
for your life? Ihave promised her— 
or,” cried Harry, with a tremendous 
oath, “you should not live another 
hour.” 

Lionel looked up quickly. No word 
that Harry had spoken was heeded by 
him in comparison to one; and alittle 
gleam of hope suddenly lightened the 
thick darkness of his despair. 

“Promised !” he exclaimed in wild 
eagerness; “tell me, for Heaven’s 
sake, what promise? to whom gave 
you a promise ?” 

For a moment Harry stood irreso- 
lute. 

“ For her sake, tell me?” 

Then his pride gave way ; he was 
not capable of the cruelty of leaving 
that almost frantic prayer unanswer- 
ed; and what would he not have done 
for her sake? Sohe replied, but with 
awful sternness. 

“With her dying breath she sent 
you her forgiveness—you, her mur- 
derer! Nay, more—she said ’twas 
not your doing; but God knows it 


was! I may not avenge her, but He 
will!” He turned abruptly, fearful 


lest in another moment all her words 
should be forgotten, and the slight 
barrier of his self-control should be 
swept away in an overwhelming tor- 
rent of passion. 

“Harry, hear me speak,” Lionel 
implored, in such a tone of agony, 
that Harry,despite himself, was forced 
to pause and listen. “Harry, bear 
with me a little—I confess it all—it 
was my doing—I am her murderer, 
though I would have died rather than 
thata hair of that blessed headshould 
have been harmed. I dare not ask 
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you to forgive me—though, thanks be 
to Almighty God, she has forgiven 
me; but, by the suffering you endure, 
have a little pityfor me. You do not 
mourn alone. I know how you loved 
her ; but what is your love to mine ? 
Your loss is great ; but I havelost my 
all.” His voice faltered, but no tears 
came to his relief; and, after a mo- 
ment, he added, in a tone of calm 
despair, “I have no hope in this 
world. What is there left for me to 
live for? God grant that death be 
not far off!’ He was silent; he 
clasped his hands, and his head sank 
heavily upon his breast. 

Harry was strangely moved, and a 
sudden revulsion of feeling took place 
in his really generous heart. Could 
he see the man, whom once he had so 
loved and honoured, crushed, heart- 
broken, bowed down by the same 
sorrow which had darkened all his 
own life—could he see this, and add 
bitterness to that sorrow! Again 
those dying words seemed sounded in 
his ears, “ Forgive Sir Lionel !’’—and 
had not the promise he had given all 
the sanctity of an oath? Yet how 
could he forgive what appeared to 
him the foulest, cruelest, treachery ; 
had not Lionel sinned beyond forgive- 
ness? Harry paced hurriedly up and 
down the corridor in a storm of con- 
flicting emotions; his better nature 
struggling with evil passions for the 
mastery. He had thought he hated 
Lionel unto death—he had thirsted to 
take his life ; but the deep affection he 
had felt from childhood for his best 
and kindest friend was still a living 
power. 

At last he again approached Lionel, 
who all this while had remained mo- 
tionless asa statue, and said, ina voice 
of passionate reproach, “ Lionel, how 
can I forgive you /—you whom I have 
loved and honoured above all men. 
How have you repaid me? You have 
betrayed and deceived me—you have 
murdered her whom you say you love! 
O Lionel, Lionel, whom I once called 
my friend, who was to me as a bro- 
ther, could the deadliest enemy have 
more cruelly injured me? If nought 
else could have kept you from deceit 
and treachery, ought not honour ? 
Think you, Sir Lionel,” asked Harry, 
his wrath again rising—‘“ think you 
that your honour is unimpeachable in 
this matter?’ 

Lionel proudly raised his head, and 
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the blood rushed crimson to his ashy 
cheeks. “Yes, Harry,” he answered, 
firmly, “I do think that my honour 
is unimpeachable in this matter. I 
would not willingly give you pain; 
but the respect that is due to myself, 
and the honour of my house demand 
that I should replyto you. The duty 
I owe to God is above the duty I owe 
to any man or woman, be they who 
they may; and what I did I believed 
—yes, and do believe—was in accord- 
ance with that higher duty. I have 
but done for my cause what, I doubt 
not, you or any other honest man of 
your party would have done for yours. 
There were no other meansof sending 
the despatches; I had no messenger. 
I could not take them myself, for I 
had received an imperative call to 
serve my cause elsewhere. If it had 
not been for her—for that devotion 
too lofty for me even to give it a 
name—the King’s service might have 
suffered serious injury. I, indeed, did 
waverat the first—my courage failed 
me. I thought it enough to risk my 
own life—I thought it hard to be 
compelled to hazard something so in- 
finitely move precious ; but she knew 
her duty better than I did mine. She 
bade me send her on this mission, 
andI dared not disobey her command, 
which was the command also of mine 
own conscience.” 

“Duty!” repeated Harry, in atone 
of bitter scorn; “ this comes of those 
accursed notions which you call 
loyalty! Was it your duty—was it 
honourable in you to engage my sister 
in any scheme tofurther the interests 
of that party against which you knew 
I had drawn my sword—any scheme 
to injure mycause? What right had 

ou todothis? And more than all— 

ow dared you engage her in any 
scheme which you knew to be hazard- 
ous toher life? You knew the dan- 
ger, yet you let her go! No matter 
that she sided with the King, how 
dared you forget that she had a bro- 
ther who served the Parliament—a 
brother who would exact a heavy 
reckoning with you for this? Sir 
Lionel, you owe your life to her whose 
death you caused.” 

“ Harry,” Lionel replied, with 
mournful firmness, “her life was 
dearer to me than the whole world ; 
but the cause of God and my King 
is still more dear. For that cause I 
have dared to hazard all ; and if any- 
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thing yet remains for me to lose, for 
that cause I will dare to hazard it.” 

Harry was silent for a moment ; 
then continued, in a milder tone, 

“ But tell me, Lionel, should you not 
have remembered my principles and 
respected them ? [ remembered yours ; 
but it was only to respect them ; for 
when was my friendship for you 
changed by our difference in opinion ? 
Did I not love you and trust in you 
as though we had been fighting side 
by side? There were some who 
doubted my integrity because I did 
thus love and trust so notorious a 
malignant ; but what cared I for that ? 
Did [ not confide in you wholly, un- 
suspectingly ; was not my trust in you 
unbounded !—you whom I thought 
the soul of truth and honour! O, 
Lionel, was ever friend so faithful to 
thee as I have been? Would to God 
thou hadst been as faithful unto me ! 
You have brought ruin on us all : tell 
me how can I forgive you?” 

Lionel made no reply, but he felt 
that at that moment he would gladly 
have laid down his life to gain that 
for which his stricken soul hungered 
and thirsted—Harry’s forgiveness. 

But during that short silence, as he 
stood waiting for an answer, suddenly 
and heavily did the accuser’s con- 
science smite himself. Was there 
nought for which he needed pardon ? 
Had he no share in that day’s work ? 
—a lesser share, indeed, than Lionel’s, 
but still enough to cause him a life- 
long sorrow and remorse. Had it not 
been for the unconscious treachery 
of the brother, whose duty and whose 
joy it was to protect her from the 
slightest injury, might she not, at 
this very minute, have been living, 
her safety and her liberty secure ? 

* Lionel,” he murmured, in broken 
accents, as the torture of that horrible 
remembrance wrung the confession 
from him, “ you know not all. Iam 
not wholly guiltless, though my guilt 
is nought to yours, for I did it igno- 
rantly ; you saw the consequences 
from the beginning. But I cannot 
speak of this ; it kills me to think of 
it. Accursed be those, whoever they 
be, who have wrought these cruel di- 
visions between us all !” 

Tears filled his eyes and choked 
his voice, and his slight frame was 
convulsed with passionate sobs. Turn- 
ing hastily away, he quitted Lionel 
and again paced the corridor with 
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trembling steps. He had not seen his 
sister since his recovery from that 
merciful swoon which had deadened 
the agony of parting, and he longed 
to enter the little room where she 
was laid to rest ; but he dared not, he 
felt he had no right to look upon 
that countenance, to him so sacred, 
with her dying charge yet unfulfilled. 
He had not yet forgiven Lionel. 

Yes : he might forgive Lionel, but 
could he forgive Colonel Sydney ? 

At that sudden, startling remem- 
brance of the man whose greater of- 
fence had been for a while lost sight 
of in his wrath at Lionel’s lesser of- 
fence, everything else was forgotten, 
and all Harry’s better thoughts were 
swallowed up in one wild desire—a 
frenzied craving after the blood of 
him by whom Courtenay’s had been 
shed. Mentally vowing that he would 
be avenged or die, he retraced his 
steps, rushed past Lionel, and ran 
swiftly down the stairs. 

But no sooner had he reached the 
hall below, than a second thought 
checked his headlong course. He was 
a prisoner and unarmed, and how 
could he obtain the needful weapons ? 
Harry stamped upon the ground, and 
gnashed his teeth with the fury of a 
wild beast who sees himself deprived 
of his lawful prey. Was he thus to 
be defeated ; was the cup of sweet 
revenge thus to be dashed from his 
very lips ¢ 

He was standing in the vestibule 
of the inn. It was a scene of the 
wildest disorder, bearing evidence 
that if the recent fight had been 
short, at the same time it had been 
hotly contested. The front door 
was battered down, and the thresh- 
old stained with a pool of blood. 
Here and there the walls had been 
perforated with bullets, and the floor 
was everywhere strewed with broken 
glass and fragments of shattered fur- 
niture. As Harry looked impatiently 
around, his quick glance was sudden- 
ly arrested, and his keen eyes glitter- 
ed, for amongst all this confusion 
there lay a brace of pistols, carelessly 
flung upon a chair. Not a soul was 
near, and the sentinel Harry saw, 
through the broken window, walking 
up and down the court-yard, could 
not observe the movements of those 
within. He darted towards the pis- 
tols, seized them eagerly : they were 
loaded, and Harry’s face lighted up 
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with a smile of fearful joy. And 
now to find the Colonel. 

Entering impatiently, one of the 
numerous passages of the rambling 
old house, he saw a Royalist soldier 
pacing to-and-fro, and instantly con- 
cluding him to be placed there as a 
guard, he accosted him with, “ Where 
is your prisoner, Colonel Sydney ?”’ 

The man hesitated a moment, his 
suspicions half aroused by Harry’s 
fierce tone and impetuous manner ; 
but, upon the question being authori- 
tatively repeated, the sentinel, know- 
ing him to be the friend of Sir Lionel 
Atherton, pointed to a door at the 
further end of the passage. 

How Harry’s heart beat as he 
looked around the room occupied by 
the Colonel! Its very atmosphere 
quickened the growth of his desire 
for vengeance ; for it was the very 
room which, not three hours before, 
he had entered, in the unsuspecting 
innocence of his heart, gay and happy, 
full of buoyant life and spirits : and 
here, the next moment, all his mirth 
had fled for ever, and his very blood 
was frozen at those few words spoken 
by the Colonel with such cruel calm- 
ness ; and, more than all, here—yes, 
here—in his misery, he had humbled 
himself to kneel at the Colonel’s feet 
and pray for mercy ; and here—should 
he not remember that !—here had he 
been repulsed with haughty scorn ; 
and here the hour of death had 
sounded ; and from here he had gone 
forth to see his sister die. She never 
would return! But he had returned, 
and should it not be as her avenger ! 

Utterly unconscious of the terrible 
emotions he was exciting, Sydney was 
quietly seated, his back towards 
Harry, at that very table on which, a 
little while ago, he had outspread, 
with such exulting joy, those tempt- 
ing, but, as he soon found, incompre- 
hensible despatches of Sir Lionel 
Atherton. is elbow resting on the 
table, his head upon his hand, his 
dark brows bent into a harsher frown 
than ever, and his thin lips compress- 
ed, the prisoner seemed lost in gloomy 
thought. And good cause had he, 
indeed, for unpleasant reflections. He 
had laid his plans skilfully and well, 
and had spared no pains in their ex- 
ecution ; and to be bafiled by a wo- 
man : it was gall and wormwood ! 
And he had reckoned, too, so confi- 
dently on success. Holding, as he did, 
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Captain North in the slightest esti- 
mation, as a “ silly boy,” he had quite 
expected to find that his sister pos- 
sessed a strong family likeness to him, 
and that from her his artfully-as- 
sumed disguise would easily draw 
forth, not only the much-desired 
packet, but hosts of confidential se- 
crets, and the whole history of Sir 
Lionel and his plots. And if, by any 
chance, this should not answer, there 
were plenty of strong arguments to 
fall back upon. And what woman’s 
resolution would not be scattered to 
the winds by the sight of a single 
loaded carbine, more especially if fol- 
lowed up bya brother’s authoritative 
commands or loving entreaties, as the 
case might be? But everything had 
failed ; and he, a man and a soldier, 
had been defeated by a woman! 
Shame and dishonour! “ But I did 
conquer her, and she has met with 
the punishment that her treachery so 
richly merited.” There was little 
consolation in that, however. It was 
an easy thing to conquer bodily 
strength which, compared to his 
own, was weakness ; an easy thing 
to slay the defenceless and unarmed ; 
but it was no easy thing, nay, he was 
powerless to bend the steadfast will 
of her who, in the majesty of strength 
that indeed was superhuman had bid 
defiance to his threats, and had given 
a welcome to her fate, knowing that 
in death she could serve her cause 
as she never could in life. He was 
defeated, and he knew it. 

Moreover, the poor Colonel had 
other causes of complaint. At the 
very moment of his leaving the inn, 
on his return to head-quarters, he had 
been surprised by that meddling, plot- 
ting Sir Lionel Atherton. Overpower- 
ed, and made prisoner with all his 
men, the despatches had been torn 
from his careful guardianship, and 
restored to their rightful owner. He 
was not allowed his liberty on parole ; 
and he had reason to be thankful for 
the smallest mercies, for the officer of 
the troop which had accompanied 
Lionel from Bradford swore that, if 
it had not been for the promise of 
quarter, which he deeply regretted he 
had given, long before this Sydney 
should be hanging from the nearest 
tree, as having his brains blown out 
was far too great an honour for such 
a man. 

But the Colonel’s adventures for 
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that day were not yet over. The slight 
noise of Harry’s entrance aroused him 
from his reverie : he turned, and rose 
hastily to his feet. There was some- 
thing in the look of the “silly boy” 
that for amoment blanched his cheeks, 
and made him quail; but he recovered 
himself immediately, and, haughtily 
drawing himself up, said, in his old 
sarcastictone, “To whatam Lindebted 
for this honour, Captain North?” 
The very sound of Sydney’s voice 
raised a storm in Harry’s breast ; it 
needed all his self-control to check 
the withering curses which rose to 
his lips ; but the remembrance of the 
sentinel without, and the necessity of 
keeping himself tolerably quiet if he 
would execute his purpose, prevented 
him from making any reply until he 
had shut the door, ciieal it, and put 
the key into his pocket—a proceeding 


which somewhat disconcerted the 
Colonel. Then, striding up to his 


antagonist, he presented him with the 
brace of sabe, and said, in a low, 
emphatic voice, “Take one, and de- 
fend yourself. We do not both quit 
this room alive.” 

“Captain North!—this to me ?” 
cried the Colonel. “ Know you to 
whom you are speaking?” 

“Yes, I do know, indeed, to whom 
I am speaking! and the world shall 
not hold us both another hour !” 

For a moment Sydney wavered. 
Should he summon the guard, and 
consign Harry to his care as a raving 
maniac, to be pitied, but at the same 
time to be closely watched? But 
pride prevailed, and the desire of rid- 
ding himself froma troublesome enemy 
—for the Colonel always hated those 
whom he had injured. “So be it, 
then,” was his calm answer, as he took 
the pistol from Harry’s hand. 

“And now,” continued the latter, 
retreating a few steps, his eye steadily 
fixed upon the Colonel, while his hand 

ointed to the clock—‘“‘and now, Co- 
onel, do yousee that clock? Doyou 
remember what you said !—‘ When it 
striketh, you die. In another moment 
it will strike again: let that be our 
signal now.” 

Sydney assented with a haughty 
bow; and in silence the two men took 
up their positions, facing each other 
with looks of undying hatred. 

How long those moments seemed to 
Harry, as he stood waiting for the 
appointed signal, again listening for 
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the striking of that fatal clock which 
had rung Courtenay’s death-knell ! 
Whose death would it toll for now ? 
As he asked himself that question 
his face grew even paler than before, 
his hands trembled, and he shuddered 
in an agony of fear. But it was fear 
of himself, not of his enemy ; for dared 
he live—still more, dared he die— 
with that awful load of guilt upon his 
conscience? Nay, for the sake of her 
for whom he had gone thus far, he 
could go no farther. “Not by your 
hand, Harry!” 

He had just time to form a sudden 
resolution, that, notwithstanding the 
shot which he knew would be aimed 
at his heart, he would return it by 
firing in the air, when the signal was 
given. The sound of the first stroke 
of the clock was drowned in the sharp 
report of Sydney’s pistol ; and Harry, 
vainly attempting to fire his own, 
staggered, and feil heavily on the 
ground. 

Was he dead? The Colonel’ did 
not stay to look ; he saw only the still 
loaded pistol lying on the ground. 
Quick as thought he stooped down, 
snatched it greedily from Harry’s un- 
resisting grasp, and darted to the 
window. 

A sentinel had been posted in the 
garden, and, alarmed at the report of 
fire-arms, he was hurrying to the win- 
dow. Sydney stood, half hidden from 
his view, coolly waiting, pistol in hand, 
for his approach ; when, as the soldier, 
surprised and angry, looked up to ad- 
dress him, he raised his arm, took a 
deliberate aim, and shot him through 
the head. 

Then leaping from the window, 
which was but a few feet from the 
ground, and over the dead body of 
the sentinel, Sydney dashed through 
the garden, trampling down the flower- 
beds, cleared the low fence at a bound, 
and the next moment was running 
for his life through the orchard and 
across the fields. 

Meanwhile the guard within was 
not idle. He, too, had taken the 
alarm, and was bringing all hisstrength 
and the butt-end of his carbine to 
bear upon the door, and was loudly 
demanding entrance. His shouts 
brought several of his comrades to his 
assistance ; between them all they 
succeeded in breaking down the door, 
and one over another they rushed into 
the room. 
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How they stamped and swore, and 
made the walls ring with their threats 
and curses, as they beheld, to their 
utter confusion, that Sydney had dis- 
appeared! The dead or dying Cap- 
tain caused not the slightest sensation 
in comparison to the vanished Colonel; 
“it was but one roundhead the less 
in the world ;” so they took no heed 
of Harry, but employed themselves in 
the most absurd conjectures as to the 
whereabouts of his superior ofticer. 
One man looked up the chimney, 
anotherswore the foul fiend must have 
flown away with the Colonel, whena 
third pleaded that “he could not be 
called a thief if he had, for sure every 
one had a right to his own” —when 
the doleful exclamations of one sol- 
dier, who, wiser than his fellows, had 
had shrewd suspicions as to how mat- 
ters stood, caused them all to come 
crowding round the window, and the 
corpse of their comrade enlightening 
them as to the manner of the prisoner’s 
exit, they indulged in the use of some 
rather strong language, and heaped 
the choicest epithets of their vocabu- 
lary upon the Colonel, who by this 
time was far beyond the reach both 
of their curses and their carbines. 

Silence and order were suddenly re- 
stored by the entrance of the Royalist 
Captain, who sternly demanded the 
reason of this uproar ; and, on being 
informed, in rather a crestfallen man- 
ner, ordered in high wrath half-a-dozen 
men instantly to mount and pursue 
the Colonel. “And one of you,” he 
added, “go and ask Sir Lionel to come 
hither.” 

Lionel came, looking like a ghost, 
pale and speechless, feeling as though 
this last blow must, indeed, prove his 
death. “This ismy doing. Iam his 
murderer as well as hers!” 

“Cheer up, Sir Lionel,” said the 
Cavalier officer; “cheer up. Poor 
young North is not dead; he is only 
badly hurt, that is all. There is a 
worse business than this, though, ’pon 
my honour; that rascally roundhead 
old Colonel has made off, and killed 
one of my men.” 

But Lionel heeded nothing but 
Harry. Roused by the Captain’s 
words, he hastened forwards, and 
kneeling down beside the cold, motion- 
less body, which he could scarcely be- 
lieve retained any life, he busied him. 
self in employing restoratives, and 
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attending to the wound in Harry’s 
side. Ina few minutes he had the 
inexpressible joy of seeing the wan 
cheeks of his patient warm and 
brighten with a little colour. Sighing 
deeply once or twice, Harry at length 
opened his eyes, and gazed around 
him with a wild, affrighted look, 
which became calm and intelligent as 
it rested upon Lionel, and he mur- 
mured the latter’s name. 

Lionel stooped his head, in an agony 
of longing to hear what Harry was 
about to say, and fearing to lose a 
single syllable. 

“Lionel, I did not fire—I repented 
at the last moment. Lionel, if I die 
—remember—I forgave you.” 

“Thank God!” Lionel solemnly 
exclaimed, as he clasped the white, 
chilly hand that Harry had feebly 
extended ; then, bending still lower, 
he pressed a fervent kiss upon the 
icy forehead of his friend. 

In less than another hour the 
Jrown Inn was restored to compara- 
tive silence and solitude. The Royalist 
Captain returned to head-quarters 
with part of his troop and all his 
prisoners, excepting Colonel Sydney, 
who, having had a good start of his 
pursuers, and knowing the country 
far better than they did, contrived to 
elude them, and so, a few hours later, 
he was welcomed by his brother offi- 
cers in Bath. 

That evening; every house in the 
quiet little Gloucestershire village was 
filled with tears and mourning; for 
that village was entered by a solemn 
procession. Soldiers with lowered 
arms guarded a bier covered with a 
snow-white pall, and a litter in which 
was borne a wounded man; and an- 
other man, wounded too, but not in 
body, rode behind, closely muffled in 
his cloak. And so the brother and 
sister were brought back to the home 
which that morning they had quitted 
in the pride and glory of strength and 
life—to that home which no more 
would be gladdened by sunshine, for 
it was darkened for ever with the sha- 
dow of death. 

* * * * 

The sun had set at last, and the 
longest day in Lionel’s life was ended. 
Darkness was coming—darkness more 
to be desired than light, as death was 
than life. 

The sun had risen without a cloud, 
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but now a storm seemed gathering. 
Great piles of purple vapour, their 
edges bathed in crimson, and dashed 
with streaks of fire, towered round 
the horizon. The broad massive 
front of Atherton Hall rose up black 
and clear against the evening sky, 
chimney and gable, turret and tower, 
strongly and sharply defined by the 
glowing light behind. It was already 
midnight in the cool avenue, which 
for more than half a mile stretched 
from the carved stone gateway, in a 
straight line to the house, for the 
trees were tall and arched overhead, 
and even at noon day, it was always 
dusk, like the aisle of a cathedral. 
The thrushes had ceased their even- 
song, and the only sound that broke 
the perfect stillness was the rustling 
of the leaves in the rising wind. 

Late as it was, the master of the 
house had not yet returned, and his 
guest and brother was wandering up 
and down the avenue alone ; lost in 
deep thought, as was his wont. What 
was the exact subject of his medita- 
tions we do not presume to say. It 
might have been religious liberty, or 
it might have been military discipline, 
—those two favourite topics with 
officers of the Independent denomi- 
nation; or it might have been of a 
sadder and tenderer nature—of hopes 
blighted because conscience was obey- 
ed, and of her whom he was always 
struggling, perseveringly, but unsuc- 
cessfully, to forget. 

From this reverie, whatever its 
nature, John Atherton was awakened 
by the sound of horse’s feet upon the 

ravel. Looking up, and straining 
his eyes, he could distinguish a horse- 
man riding up the avenue. Who could 
it be? Surely that horse, walking so 
slowly, at so weary and dejected a 
pace, his neck drooped almost to the 
ground, was not Lionel’s “ gallant 
grey,” which always dashed gaily up 
the avenue, at a swinging trot? Still 
less could that man, almost bent 
double, stooping over his horse’s 
mane, painfully supporting himself 
by his hands resting on the saddle 
before him, swaying helplessly to-and- 
fro at every step—could that man be 
Lionel? Lionel, with his firm seat, 
his stalwart form, and his erect and 
manly bearing? 

Yes, it was Lionel, and John felt 
his heart sink within him. Stepping 
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hastily forward, his face almost as 
pale as his brother’s, and stammering 
with eagerness, he cried, “ Lionel, 
what is it? Are you ill?” 

““ Yes—dying, as I think,” was the 
answer, in a voice that was indeed 
like that of a dying man. 

John was too much shocked to 
speak. The tired horse came to a 
standstill of his own accord, but 
Lionel did not move; and it was not 
till his brother, recovering himself, 
had given him the assistance of his 
strong arm, that he was able feebly 
to dismount. When he had alighted, 
he could hardly stand, and, leaning 
heavily on John, he staggered rather 
than walked into the house. There, 
gasping for breath, he sank into a 
chair just within the door. 

John left him for a moment, and 
flew into an adjoining room ; then re- 
turned with a glass of wine, which he 
held to Lionel’s livid lips. He drank 
it with difficulty; then, as he some- 
what revived, he tried to smile, and 
whispered, “I thank you, I am 
stronger now, ’—but too weary to say 
more then, he leant back, and shut 
his eyes. 

His brother bent ov’ him, in a 
perfect fever of affection. 5 anxiety. 
Something in Lionel’s face went to 
his very heart: it was not simply the 
deadly pallor of the cheeks, which 
had lost all their natural, healthy 
colour, or the dark shadows which 
surrounded the dimmed eyes, or the 
cold moisture on the forehead, round 
which the fair soft hair hung lank 
and loose, which gave him pain to 
see; but it was the deep lines of care 
and sorrow which had been traced on 
Lionel’s placid brow since he had 
parted from him two days ago, and 
the look of acute hopeless suffering 
now worn by that countenance which 
then had expressed the most perfect 

eace. What was it ailed him? Was 
1e ill in mind or in body? John 
sighed deeply as he remembered that 
on the following morning he was 
bound hy inexorable duty to leave his 
brother and return to his quarters ; 
and he sighed to think of Lionel’s 
dreary, solitary life, longing for the 
hundredth time that he kad the best 
of companions, and that Courtenay 
North would be to him what he 
feared no other woman ever could be. 
For Lionel could not forget her, on 
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whom his affections were fixed hope- 
lessly, but for ever. The hearts of 
half the young ladies in the county 
were breaking for his sake, but John 
knew well that none of these would 
ever attain the honour, of which no 
woman in the world save Courtenay 
was worthy, of being Lionel’s wife. 

With life, thought and memory re- 
turned; and when John asked him 
whether he should not summon medi- 
cal aid, Lionel opened his eyes, and 
raising himself from his reclining pos- 
ture, said, almost sternly, “ No, on 
no account. I am not ill-——would that 
I were! But she is dead.” 

“Dead!” cried John, horror-struck ; 
“ Courtenay dead! My poor Lionel!” 

Lionel looked up wildly at his 
brother. The fading evening light 
glanced in from an opposite window 
upon the tall figure of the Parlia- 
mentary major. Something in his 
dress or his accoutrements, or it might 
have been the colour of his scarf, re- 
called the most terrible associations, 
and for a moment the brother was 
forgotten in the Puritan. Lionel 
started to his feet, and exclaimed, 
fiercely, “It was your doing—you, and 
such as you; it was the men of your 
own regiment—your own Colonel! 
Shall I not curse all who serve the 
Parliament!” Then, exhausted by 
his vehemence, he fell back into his 
seat, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

John staggered as though Lionel 
had struck him. Had then Courte- 
nay met with a violent death? And 
was it by the hands of his companions 
and associates that his brother’s hap- 
piness had been destroyed? He was 
cut to the heart by Lionel’s words. 
It was literally the first time, through- 
out his whole life, that he had spoken 
to any living being, least of all to his 
brother, a single word partaking in 
the slightest degree of unkindness or 
injustice. John was not offended— 
far from it, resentment was the last 
thought in his mind; but his eyes 
were suddenly opened to see what 
must be the sufferings which could 
wring such a cry of pain from that 
brave and patient heart. Feeling in- 
stinctively that when restored to him- 
self, Lionel’s first feeling would be 
one of self-reproach, and, dreading lest 
this pain should be added to the other, 
John—his usual austerity of manner 
strangely softened—said, kindly, 
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“Dear brother, I too could curse 
all who have acted unjustly in this’ 
matter.” 

Lionel was in a moment recalled to 
his own gentle, loving nature. Rais- 
ing his head, and looking deeply dis- 
tressed, he answered sorrowfully, 

“O, what have I said? John, I have 
injured you as I have injured everyone 
I care for. Will you grant me your 
forgiveness also? for, in truth, I 
hardly knew what I was saying; I 
am so very weary, my senses scem 
almost to be leaving me.” 

“Nay, verily, there was nought in 
thy words for which thou needest 
forgiveness. And if there had been, 
what would I not forgive from thee, 
Lionel? What hast thou not forgiven 
from me?” 

After a short silence, feeling it was 
due to John, Lionel proceeded to give 
him in as few words as possible, for 
every word was torture, the history 
of that dreadful day. John heard him 
to the end almost without remark ; 
he was perfectly stunned by the suc- 
cession of horrors that was now re- 
vealed to him, till at last, when 
Lionel passionately exclaimed, “ Have 
T not cause to curse the day when I 
was born?’ he answered, in a voice 
so earnest, it was almost solemn, 
“Every one else hath cause to bless 
that day beyond all other. Lionel, 
Courtenay North is the noblest of 
God’s creatures save one!” He gazed 
at his brother with reverential attec- 
tion, but dared to say no more. 

For a while silence was restored to 
the old hall, and the shadows deepen- 
ed into night. John seated himself 
beside his brother, and indulged to the 
full his gloomy musings. What could 
he say ? now, that for the first time, 
their relative positions were reversed, 
and Lionel, who had ever been his 
brother’s consoler, now stood himself 
in need of consolation. In the first 
moment of enthusiasm John forgot 
the cause in the sufferers for it. But 
Courtenay’s self-devotion, noble as it 
was, sunk into nothingness as com- 
pared to Lionel’s. For those the 
world callsmartyrs, such as Courtenay, 
lose life indeed, but they gain glory; 
but what shall we say of him, who 
losing for conscience sake that which 
is to him of such infinite importance 
that his own life seems worthless in 
comparison, gains only shame and 
dishonour, and if the approval of his 
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conscience, yet the self-reproach of his 
heart 1 

Yes, Lionel and Courtenay were 
martyrs—but for what! was it not 
for the cause of error against truth ? 
Noble and true-hearted man and wo- 
man, how comes it that your eyes 
were so fatally blinded ? 

“Lionel,” said John, very sadly, 
for he was vexed with doubts and 
perplexities, “I pray God to comfort 
thee, for how can I? I know the 
very sight of me must be hateful to 
you.” 

“ Nay, speak not thus,” replied his 
brother ; “ you are the only comfort 
left to me ; and yet I have a comfort 
which you cannot give ; I have done 
my duty. Men will call me cruel— 
I fear they will even call me dis- 
honoured ; but I know I have done 
my duty.” 

At that, a thought suddenly flashed 
into John’s mind. Had not others 
done their duty? Had not Colonel 
Sydney acted rightly in thus obeying 
the resolution of the Parliament ? 
Was not that doom, stern and cruel as 
it had appeared at first, only merited 
by Courtenay? And if John had been 
in his superior’s place, must he not 
have acted as he had done, despite 
friendship and esteem for his unfor- 
tunate prisoner? “What if duty 
ever called me,” John mentally ex- 
claimed, as that conviction forced it- 
self upon his mind, and made his 
very blood run cold, “to take a life 
very dear unto me ?” 

The next moment the stillness of 
the hall was rudely broken by the 
loud, startling, ringing of some heavy 
metallic substance upon the oaken 
floor, at the very feet of the two 
brothers. Too dark for them at first 
to distinguish what it was, surprised 
and alarmed, they sprang from their 
seats. “What was that?” cried John, 
as the echoes died away; then ex- 
amining the spot from whence the 
sound had issued, he found that one 
of the numerous swords, which, 
with suits of armour, decorated the 
lofty walls, had broken from its fas- 
tening and fallen upon the ground. 
It had been worn by an ancestor, a 
certain Sir John Atherton ; and rusty 
and battered, it bore many marks of 
the hard service it had seen at Tow- 
ton and Tewkesbury, and other bat- 
tles of those civil wars, compared to 
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which the present strife was almost 
bloodless. 

“Tt is an omen,” said John, under 
his breath, shuddering at his own su- 
perstitious fancies. 

“Yes, it may be so,” answered Li- 
onel thoughtfully, as standing by his 
brother, and laying his hand upon his 
shoulder, he looked down calmly at 
the weapon at his feet. ‘The war is 
coming very near us. O, John, [long 
to rest my weary head; I should 
sleep very quietly on the battle field.” 

“Nay,” was John’s vehement reply, 
shuddering more violently than before, 
and his fearless heart, that had ever 
risen high at the prospect of danger, 
now strangely sinking, “ you must 
not wish to die, for the sake of all 
those whose example and whose bene- 
factor you have ever been, and for the 
sake of him to whom you are the best 
of brothers, the best of friends.” 

Lionel answered by warmly grasp- 
ing his brother’s hand ; then exclaim- 
ed, “And now farewell, for I must 


0. 

“Go! and to-night! Whither?’ 
John asked in astonishment. 

“Whither should I go but to Harry ? 
I had not left him but to see you and 
to tell you all,” Lionel replied, as he 
turned towards the door. 

But John laid his hand upon his 
arm, and sought to detain him. “Stay 
here this one night, I pray you. Think 
of yourself for once. You are ill, you 
will kill yourself.” 

“And what of that?” answered Li- 
onel mournfully. ‘ My only hope is 
that God will take my life, and spare 
Harry’s. But I am not ill; you need 
not fear forme. And I must go to 
him ; I will not leave him night nor 
day ; I will tend him and watch by 
him until he is recovered. My poor 
Harry! I have made shipwreck of all 
your sopmees r 

“ At least, if you must go, let me 
go with you,” so John still pleaded. 

But Lionel refused with so much 
firmness that John could say no more. 

“No,” he replied,solemnly; “‘tothat 
house I must go alone ; but think of 
me this night; pray that God will be 
with me through the valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

Again the brothers clasped hands, 
their hearts too full to speak ; till Lionel 
turned away, and leaving the hall, 
went forth into the darkness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LANSDOWN. 


Ir is the Fifth of July : one of those 
days which filled English hearts and 
homes with mourning, and dyed Eng- 
lish ground with English blood ; one 
of those days whose morning saw no- 
ble hearts beating high with enthusi- 
astic loyalty to the Church of their 
fathers, and to their crowned and 
anointed Sovereign—with passionate 
love of liberty and lofty patriotism, 
go forth to battle ; and whose evenin 
saw those brave hearts stilled, an 
heard a voice of lamentation and bit- 
ter weeping of those who refused to 
be comforted for their children, be- 
cause they were not. 

While preparing for the fearful 
contest, at the price of which they 
trusted to procure peace for beloved 
England, the two opposing brothers 
had knelt in solemn prayer: Lionel 
in the quiet of his own home ; John 
on the bleak heights of Lansdown. 

They might have heard the answer 
to their prayers in the shouts of tri- 
umph which rose alternately from 
Royalists and Puritans, as victory de- 
clared itself now on the one side and 
now onthe other. And thisday, claimed 
by both parties as their own, was but 
an emblem of the whole of that great 
strife, when, after long years of agony 
and persecution, both gained the vic- 
tory, and purchased with tears and 
blood, crowns of martyrdom for them- 
selves, and peace, and glory, and free 
laws and lawful freedom for their 
country. 

* * ~ 

While the fierce battle raged in the 
deep valley and on the wooded sides 
of Lansdown, till a crimson river ran 
down the green slopes ; while the long 

rass was ploughed up with cannon 
on. or trampled down or heaped 
with dead; while lightning flashed 
and thunder rolled from the artillery, 
and thick clouds of white smoke shut 
out the sight of the sky, and the earth 
shook with the fury of the desperate 
encounter, Sir Lionel Atherton was, 
like other officers, at the head of his 
men, encouraging those who at the 
beginning of the fight had been dis- 
homienal by the far superior arms of 
the enemy. On dashed those “ brave- 
hearted gentlemen,” waving their 


swords, and crying to their followers, 
“Come on, for God and King Char- 
les!” On they dashed up the hill, 
almost unsupported; Lionel ahead 
of every one, his courage the terror 
of the enemy, and the wonder of all, 
who thought that day that, with Sir 
Nicholas Slauning, he was immortal. 
Down came from the breastworks on 
the brow of the hill the bullets like 
hail whistling through the thick 
branches of the trees, down came shot 
and cannon-ball, and down went many 
a high-born Cavalier, whose plumed 
morion and gorgeous dress afforded a 
mark for Puritan muskets. 

Then the trumpets rang out again, 
and the soldiers with fresh courage 
advanced to the charge, and gallant 
horses and gallant riders rushed vali- 
antly up the hill, led on by the brave 
young ie Maurice, over heaps of 
slain, through blood, and fire, and 
smoke: Lionel, ever in the thickest 
of the fight, conspicuous everywhere 
by his tall white crest and gleaming 
sword, animating all by his dauntless 
spirit. His horse was shot under him 
and feil, and they rolled over to- 
gether ; but he was up again in a 
moment, and unhurt rushed on. 

The Royalists had fallen upon a 
body of the Parliamentary troops, 
and were making them give ground 
in every direction ; and Lionel, glow- 
ing with triumph, was cheering on 
his men, when, in the heat of the 
conflict, his sword was shivered to 
the hilt; and, pierced in the breast 
before he ak recognise his assail- 
ant, he sank bleeding on the grass. 
There was a cry of “ Lionel !” Toon. 
ing his eyes upwards he saw a tall 
Parliamentary officer standing over 
him. It was John. 

He had sprung from his horse, dis- 
covering the instant after his sword 
had made the deadly thrust, that it 
was his brother whom, in the excite- 
ment and confusion of the battle, he 
had unwittingly wounded, and was 
now looking down upon him in speech- 
less horror and remorse. As their 
eyes met, Lionel gave a little start of 
recognition, and a sickening shud- 
der ran through him. It was but for 
a moment; the next his pallid face 
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was lighted up with his old sweet 
smile, he put out his hand and was 
about to speak, when a loud shout 
rent the air, and in an instant John 
was surrounded. “Strike him down ; 
strike down the roundhead villain 
who has slain Sir Lionel !” 

For one little instant John felt a 
thrill of wild, almost delirious joy, as 
the swords flashed in his eyes. 
“Thank God, I shall not live to see 
him die!’ But the thought had 
hardly crossed his mind, when the 
weapons were lowered, and _ the 
threatening gestures of his assailants 
changed into those of supreme aston- 
ishment ; they stood motionless and 
dumb, for Lionel, with a sudden des- 
perate effort raised himself to his feet, 
and with all his remaining strength 
contrived to throw his arms about 
John. “No, no,” he cried, “ ye shall 
not hurt a hair of his head; he is my 
brother!” And then the noble head 
sank senseless on the Puritan’s 
shoulder. 

They could not harm John now ; 
and one of the Royalist soldiers, a 
Marshfield man, and a tenant on 
Lionel’s estate, pressed forward and 
said, 

“ Master Atherton, I knew not 
it was you. God forgive you, sir, 
what is this you have done? You 
have slain your own brother! Now 
you will yield yourself my prisoner, 
of course, sir, and come along with 
me, and let us carry Sir Lionel to 
some place of safety ; maybe there 
is life in him yet, poor gentleman !” 

John, without answering a word, 
had torn off his scarf in eager haste, 
and bound it tightly round the bleed- 
ing chest, then giving up his sword, 
he suffered himself to be led out of 
the battle. And so, carrying Lionel 
tenderly in his arms, he was con- 
ducted by the Marshfield man to a 
field somewhat protected by a high 
wall, a spot of comparative safety. 

“ He is still alive, I think, sir,” 
said the soldier, “ and the bleeding is 
nigh stopt, we may save him yet ; 
there is water in that brook, throw 
some over his face, ’twill revive him. 
And now i must back to my post. 
You'll give me your word of honour 
not to escape, of course, Master 
Atherton.” 

John could not speak, but bowed 
his head in token of assent. 

“Poor gentleman; poor Sir Lionel !” 
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said the soldier to himself, as he ran 
off. “ Alack that I should have lived 
to see the day when Master John 
should have taken his life! I fear 
but what ’tis all over with him. He’ll 
never live till night.” 

John laid his brother gently on the 
grass beneath a tree, then loosing 
his helmet, filled it quickly at a little 
stream which flowed close by, and 
dashed a few drops on his face ; then 
taking a flask of brandy from his own 

vocket, he poured a little down 

ionel’s throat, again putting his arm 
round him, and supporting his head 
upon his shoulder. He knew that he 
still lived, for he had felt his heart 
beat against his own as he carried 
him ; but would he ever revive? 
would those eyes ever open? those 
pale lips ever move again ? 

And who can tell what passed 
through John’s mind as he looked 
upon the form but a few minutes ago 
strong and stalwart, full of life and 
energy, in the pride of vigorous man- 
hood, now prostrate on the ground, 
unconscious, motionless, the great 
strength gone, and life seemingly ebb- 
ing fast away. And whose hand had 
wrought this sudden change ? 

At last a faint colour came back 
into Lionel’s white cheeks, and his 
eyes slowly unclosed. 

“Ts that you, John ? Then you are 
safe, and all is well.” 

“Yes, you saved my life,” answered 
his brother, with unnatural calmness, 
“and I have taken yours.” 

Then he burst out wildly, “ My 
God have pity ! My sorrow is greater 
than I can bear! Why did you not 
let them strike me down? Why did 
you not let me die? Why did you 
save me for this? O, Lionel, Lionel, 
would to God I had died for thee, my 
brother!” His voice was choked 
in convulsive sobs. 

“John, dear John,” said Lionel, 
clasping his trembling hand, “ grieve 
not for me; grieve not that you have 
shortened a sad and darkened life. 
Your hand has but opened the gate 
of death, through which God will lead 
me to a joyful resurrection. I was 
very weary ; but I shall die happy in 
your arms. Dry your tears, you have 

ut given me what I longed for—the 
blessed gift of death.” 

“Though you forgive me, yet how 
can I ever forgive myself? Iam an- 
other Cain, and the blood of my bro- 
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ther crieth unto heaven for vengeance 
against me! Yet I did but obey my 
conscience when I became yourenemy; 
I did it in the integrity of my heart.” 

Again tears prevented his utterance, 
and again Lionel tried to console him. 

“T know- you too well to think that 
you would ever act but according to 
yourconscience. [know youthought it 
your duty—you have prayed and suffer- 
ed—your doctrines may be the devil’s 
teaching—but your pure heart is God’s 
giving. This is a strange perplexing 
world—I am well quit of it. I shall 
know all soon—how we who both 
prayed so earnestly for God’s guid- 
ance could have taken such diverse 
paths. I shall understand it all ina 
very little while. O John, grieve not 
for me, ’tis I should grieve for you; I 
know what it is to have caused the loss 
of a life far dearer to me than mine own 
—lost because I did what I believed to 
be my duty. I would have died to save 
her—I have felt like you—I would 
comfort you with the same comfort 
wherewith God comforted me in my 
tribulation” —— 

He stopt short, gasping for breath, 
utterly exhausted by the great efforts 
he had made in speaking. John 
thought he was dying, and in an 
agony of alarm resorted to every mea- 
sure he could think of in order to re- 
vive him. After a little while he was 
successful ; and Lionel looked up 
gratefully at his brother. 

“Dost thou feel thyself better ?” 
asked John, in a voice trembling with 
anxiety. ‘“O God, let him live, or let 
me die!” he cried in anguish, as an 
expression on Lionel’s face told him 
there was no hope. 

“T shall be better very soon; but 
not here. I can speak no more now. 
Put thine arm around me, dear brother 
—so—let me rest a little while.” 

Then closing his wearied eyes he 
seemed as though he slept, had not 
his frequent sighs and the sharp 
spasms of pain which now and then 
passed over his countenance revealed 
that he was awake and suffering. In 
truth, he was enduring dreadful tor- 
ture; but if it had been threefold 
more acute, no sound of complaint 
would ever have passed his lips, for 
was not John by his side? John, 
whose misery was far greater than 
any he could suffer. 

he roar of battle did not cease ; 
but the Puritan heeded nothing save 
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the dear enemy lying on his breast, 
and he watched him, as it seemed, for 
several hours. As he knelt upon the 
grass, John earnestly pondered over 
what his brother had been saying ; 
hoarding up the words which he 
knew—though he scarcely dared to 
tell himself so—must be almost the 
last. 

Truly had Lionel said, “I have felt 
like you.” John knew now what it 
was to suffer the agonies of remorse 
for the accidental consequences of an 
act which his conscience told him was 
his duty. 

And not only the present, but the 
past, seemed to rise up in judgment 
against him. All the words which 
his fiery and impetuous temperament 
had driven him on to utter to his 
brother, words repented of as soon as 
uttered ; all the youthful, unpremedi- 
tated, very slight offences, which Lio- 
nel had long since forgiven and for- 
gotten, weighed heavily upon his 
mind. 

Was this the way he now repaid 
the best of brothers, the dearest of 
friends? Was this the requital of all 
Lionel’s kindness, that had been un- 
varying from their earliest years, and 
had shone brighter as John’s life grew 
darker? For Lionel had used his ut- 
most endeavours to preserve peace 
between his father and brother ; and 
when their differences had grown tog 
wide for reconciliation, he had pro- 
voked and braved the fierce anger of 
Sir Walter, because he still loved and 
befriended that brother, and had ever 
taken his part as much as duty to his 
King had allowed him. 

But some of John’s bitterest remem- 
brances were the last few weeks ; 
how he had been warmly welcomed 
in his short, but happy visits to his 
old home, though in arms against 
Lionel’s cause ; and how their affec- 
tion was unchanged, and they had 
seemed dearer to each other because 
of their separation. Now, in the first 
battle in which Lionel had been pre- 
sent, and in which, moreover, he had 
engaged without his brother’s know- 
ledge, the sudden, awful end had 
come to their companionship, and 
John by his own hand had destroyed 
all the happiness that was left to him 
in life. 

No thought of reproach or anger 
against the author of his death had 
ever entered Lionel’s gentle heart; 
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and—O, miracle of forgiveness, as it 
seemed to John—his only idea was 
how to save the life of his destroyer. 

“ John,” said Lionel, with a wist- 
ful tone in his feeble voice, “be a 
friend to poor Harry, he is all alone 
now. He has been very nigh to 
death. I thought this morning there 
was a little hope. Be his friend ; com- 
fort him. Poor boy, may God bless 
him and restore him.” 

“For your sake,” answered John, 
“ T will, indeed, be his friend.” 

“* And, dear brother, I would ask 
thee yet one more favour. We have 
buried her in her own village church ; 
lay me by her side. Mine in heaven, 
though not on earth. Dear, I shall be 
with you very soon. I know you have 
forgiven me,” he murmured, as a radi- 
ant smile shone upon his dying coun- 
tenance. 

“Thou wilt do this, John ?”’ 

“Thou knowest I would do any- 
thing thou askest,”’ he replied, as the 
tears again blinded his eyes. 

Lionel could scarcely speak, but he 
pressed his brother’s hand with a look 
of peaceful content and trust. 

So he lay quiet alittle while. Then 
once more he exerted all his fast fail- 
ing strength. “We were enemies— 
we thought it right--we are friends 
now. Kiss me before I go.” 

John bent his head, but would not 
dare to press the dying lips till he had 
humbly prayed, “ Lionel, say you for- 
give me ; say the words, or my heart 
will break.” 

“Forgive you! Sweetheart, more ; 
I bless you : you have sent me home.” 

He was near his departure now. 
The lips were very cold, and the death- 
damps were on the pallid forehead, 
and the feeble pulse was almost gone. 
And John knew that in a few mi- 
nutes he should be alone. 

Then suddenly there rang through 
the air a loud, wild cheer, a cry of 
victory from glad, exulting hearts. 

The dying ears heard and knew the 
shout, and the dying eyes looked up. 
“Peace on earth; pray for peace. 
Thine England,—mine no more ; I 
seek a better country—an heavenly.” 

A moment more and he was there. 

His gentle spirit had joined the 
noble army of martyrs, and John was 
left awhile to wait, with faith and 
patient well-doing, till he too should 
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be called ; and the brothers, one time 
mortalenemies forthesake of Heaven, 
but then eternal friends in Heaven, 
should stand around God’s throne 
among the white-robed multitude 
who have come out of great tribula- 
tion. 
* * * ¥ 

There is very little to add respect- 
ing the fate of the three Puritans. 

The summer had passed into late 
autumn before Harry North was 
quite recovered. He rosefrom his bed 
of sickness a sadder and a wiser man. 

He was no longer able to take part 
in the dissensions of his country ; he 
could not join with those who had 
made his life what it was, nor could 
he abjure all his former professions 
and engage in the service of the King. 
So he threw up his commission, and, 
leaving England to her fate, was, for 
two or three years, a solitary wan- 
derer upon the Continent. The latest 
account that I can find of him is, that 
he had returned and was living in his 
old home, lonely no longer, a happy 
husband and father. 

Colonel Sydney, after gaining many 
honours during the wars in England, 
went over to Ireland, where he found 
plenty of congenial employment, more 
especially distinguishing himself at 
the taking of Drogheda. He died 
during the Protectorate, it is said, 
greatly esteemed and respected. 

John Atherton did not long remain 
a prisoner, but soon gained hisliberty 
by exchange for a royalist officer. He 
never returned to Marshfield, for 
that place was fraught with too many 
bitter recollections ever to be his 
home. He rose to a high rank in the 
army, and was notorious for his des- 
perate courage—the courage of aman 
who longs for death. But death on 
the battle-field was not vouchsafed 
to him, and he survived, uninjured, 
many a terrible conflict. In after 
years he was a staunch republican, 
and gained some eminence asa cham- 
pion of the people’s liberties after 
the accession of Cromwell to power. 
He was, in consequence, committed 
to close imprisonment, the rigours of 
which heal down his already en- 


feebled health ; and, after about a 
twelvemonth’s captivity, he died, per- 
secuted, but not forsaken. 
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THERMZ ANTIQUZ REDIVIVZ: 


OR THE THERMAL AND VAPOUR BATHS OF THE ANCIENTS, REVIVED. 


In the writings of clever non-me- 
dical men upon medical subjects, 
truth and error, science and ignor- 
ance, wisdom and folly, are usually 
blended. How can it be otherwise, 
when they have not learned the first 
principles of the art, the practice of 
which they vainly attempt to teach? 
Of the true nature of diseases they 
are as ignorant as they are of their 
exciting causes, and the action of 
remedies prescribed for their cure. In 
no other profession do ignorant pre- 
tenders arrogate to themselves so 
much wisdom, or affect to treat the 
painful experience of its most wise and 
skilful practitioners with so much ob- 
loquy and contempt. Such presump- 
tion might occasion only a smile if it 
were not for the direful consequences 
to the health and lives of persons 
who put confidence in their unblush- 
ing effrontery. As religious senti- 
ment is degraded by the debasing 
system of Spiritualism, so is med- 
ical science by the homeopathic and 
mesmeric systems, which may be 
rightly designated “medical spiritual- 
ism.” To divest the human mind of 
superstition in physic or divinity is 
impossible, but to foster superstition 
and make it subserve the purposes of 
gain, to the ruin of soul and body, is 
the part of a dishonourable and dis- 
honest man. 

There is no royal road to medical 
any more than to other learning ; 
and “medicine made easy” is the 
bane of the sick. As to the discover- 
ies of the laity, they are for the most 
part recoveries from the obsolete de- 
positories of ancient medical lore, the 
Greek and Roman Therme, to wit. 

With extra professional and popu- 
lar pamphlets and papers in periodi- 
cals on the Turkish or hot-air bathsthe 
public have been overwhelmed. What 
is wanting is a sound scientific disser- 
tation, as a guide to medical men in 
prescribing them for the preservation 
of health and the cure of disease, 
from the pen of one whose lengthened 
experience enables him to write reli- 
ably upon the subject. 

An experience of upwards of thirty 


ro in the use of baths of this kind, 
has supplied the writer with ample 
materials ; how far he has utilized 
them the profession and the public 
must decide. Pathology, as cultivated 
in the present day with untiring zeal 
and energy, has opened up a more 
perfect knowledge of diseases than 
was possessed by our predecessors ; 
and some before unknown have been 
brought to light, and named after their 
discoverers, as “morbus Brightii,” 
“ morbus Addisonii,” &c. 

In aid of pathological researches, 
the stethoscope, the spirometer, the 
opthalmoscope, the various specule, 
the microscope, the test tube, and 
post mortem examinations, have been 
called into requisition ; but what have 
they revealed ? Nothing more than 
the result of morbid processes, the 
progress of organic degeneration, the 
effects of a diseased condition of the 
whole body. Have they not rather 
tended to divert attention from the 
true origin of all diseases, namely, 
the operation of morbific causes upon 
the pabulum morbi contained in the 
blood and nerve-fluid ? and by so much 
have they not tended to retard rather 
than to advance medicine as a pre- 
servative and curative science! I 
would not undervalue pathology ; it is 
absolutely necessary for precision in 
diagnosis, and certainty in prognosis : 
but we ought to be on our guard lest 
it obstruct the advance of medicine 
in its curative operations. 

It is desirable to prove to the pub- 
lic, through the profession, that Ther- 
mal Baths are legitimate medicinal 
agents, revived after long disuse ; and 
that they promise to do good service, 
better perhaps by preventing than by 
curing disease. 

It should be premised, however, 
that these Thermal, or so-called Turk- 
ish hot-air baths, ought to be of a 
suitable degree of temperature and 
moisture, which may render them 
safe and pleasant, without any ap- 
proach to aridity. The ancient Ther- 
me were not like the Sirocco or hot 
air of the desert, of which we read 
such appalling accounts. 
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On visiting a Turkish bath in Lon- 
don, a medical man who had seen 
and used the baths at Constantinople, 
agreed with the writer in opinion that 
the temperature of 120° in the me- 
dium bath, and of 160° in the hot 
bath was much too high. Our opinion 
was overruled by the bath attend- 
ant, who said he had no objection to 
a bath heated to 300°. Perhaps not ; 
but in a less jolly subject something 
more than superfluous moisture might 
be exhaled, and the patient might, 
and probably would, sufter from ex- 
haustion. 

To preserve the public from blind 
guides, and place the Thermal Baths 
in a just light, has become a duty in- 
cumbent on the medical profession 
with respect to an agent which has 
already attained great popularity, and 
promises to be generally adopted. 

That the human frame is “ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made,” is both 
a truth and a truism. To compre- 
hend its disorders, an intimate know- 
ledge of its construction in health, 
and of the various changes of struc- 
ture it undergoes in disease, is essen- 
tially necessary. Hence the value 
and importance of normal and ab- 
normal anatomy in the successful 
study of scientific medicine. It is in 
this respect that the moderns are su- 
perior to the ancient physicians ; not 
only are our methods of cure more 
accurately directed to the diseased 
condition we have to treat, but we 
are enabled to explain the “ modus 
operandi” of those which have been 
always in use or which have been 
more recently introduced. Amongst 
these methods the Roman Thermz, 
the “Sudatorium” of the ancients, 
has been lately revived under the 
name of the Turkish or hot-air bath. 

In order to understand the “ modus 
operandi” of the Sudatorium, let us 
review briefly the anatomy of the 
skin, upon which its action is more 
immediately and sensibly exerted. 
The surface, or “ epithelium,” is 
formed of “ laminz,” or scales, which 
are continually being detached by the 
friction of the clothes and as continu- 
ally reformed by condensation of the 
subjacent cell-membrane. These “la- 
minz,” orscales, arethick andadherent 
in proportion to the pressure to which 
they are subjected, as on the hands 
of artizans, the feet of pedestrians, 
and the callosities on the hips of the 
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ape tribe. This admirable provision 
is evidently designed for the protec- 
tion of the delicate and sensitive 
“cutis” beneath it. 

Through the “epithelium” two 
kinds of ducts pass—the ducts of the 
sudoriferous and of the sebiparous 
glands, the orifices of which consti- 
tute the pores of the skin. It is 
penetrated, besides, by innumerable 
hairs, dispersed over the surface of 
the body, formed by the secretion 
from the hair glands. The cutis com- 
prises the nerve “ papillze,” constitut- 
ing the organ of touch ; the sudori- 
ferous and the sebiparous, or perspi- 
ratory glands, with their separate 
ducts, and the hair glands, with their 
several capillary arteries, veins, and 
absorbent vessels, united into one 
strong tough membrane by areolar 
tissue. Beneath the “ cuticle” and 
“cutis” are the pigmentary glands, 
which give the colour or complexion 
to the body, varying in intensity of 
shade from the fairest to the darkest 
races of the human family. 

From this brief anatomical sketch 
the great importance of the healthy 
condition of the “cuticle” and “ cu- 
tis” to the welfare of the whole body 
is manifest. If the pores of the “cu- 
ticle’ are obstructed, the “cutis” 
becomes diseased; if the secretions of 
the perspiratory glands are arrested, 
the blood becomes contaminated, and 
diseases of various kinds and of inter- 
nal organs are produced; so that it 
may be asserted, without hesitation, 
that the well-being of the whole body 
depends upon the healthy condition 
of this important integument. 

In proot of the fact may be adduced 
the local benefit of blistering the sur- 
face and promoting a free discharge 
from the subjacent glands; and the 
experiment of covering the whole 
body with a coat of paint, by which 
death is occasioned from obstruction 
of the pores, or as it ensues from deep 
and extensive burns, by which a mul- 
titude of the perspiratory glands and 
their ducts are destroyed. 

The excretions from the skin are— 
ist. A watery vapour, secreted by the 
sudoriferous glands, which passes off 
as insensible perspiration ; this, when 
increased by exercise, the hot bath, 
or by certain diseases, condensed on 
the surface, constitutes sensible per- 
spiration. 

2nd. Carbonic acid, formed by the 
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combination of the carbon secreted 
and the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

3rd. Uric and lactic acids, which, 
in some diseases, as gout and rheu- 
matism, are poured out in great 
abundance. 

5th. Various saline matters, which 
are derived from the excess of salts 
contained in the serum of the blood. 

6th. Sebaceous, or fatty material, 
secreted by the sebiparous glands by 
which the surface is lubricated, as by 
a natural unguent, supplying the skin 
and preserving a healthy moisture by 
preventing a too rapid evaporation of 
the fluids of the body. This secretion 
is most abundant in the coloured 
races, and in hot climates. 

Lastly. Certain odoriferous parti- 
cles are continually escaping from the 
surface, peculiar to persons in health, 
and a pathognomic symptom in some 
diseases, as pneumonia, gout, rheu- 
matism, insanity, besides many others; 
by which the experienced physician 
detects their presence by the sense of 
smell. To these may be added, the 
saline and metallic substances inhaled 
by the lungs, such as soda by glass- 
blowers, mercury by looking-glass 
silverers, lead by house painters, &c. 

The whole of the excretions from 
the skin are said by Lavoisier and Se- 
guin to average about 15 ounces in 
the 24 hours; but this is evidently 
much under the mark, because the 
experiments must have been con- 
ducted in a state of rest, during which 
the excretions are at the minimum, 
and it is obvious how much they are 
increased by exercise. 

The great importance of the excre- 
tions from the skin is evident—not 
only as a means of purifying the blood 
and thus of preserving health, but as 
vicarious of the secretions of internal 
organs, when their functions have 
been impaired by organic disease. 

From this brief sketch of the ana- 
tomy and physiology of the skin, its 
pathological importance is at once 
manifested. 

This last—its pathology—may be 
divided into three classes; the one 
comprising the state of the skin in 
health, in disease, and its vicarious 
excretions in diseases of other secret- 
ing and excreting organs. 

The functions of the skin in health 
are liable to be disordered by all the 
atmospheric vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, dryness and moisture, to which 
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the body is exposed, and by the varied 
emotions to which the mind is liable. 
Within certain limits these transient 
functional disorders of the skin are 
not productive of more than passing 
discomfort or indisposition, which is 
removed by the restoration of its 
functions to a normal condition. 

Beyond those limits a more perma- 
nent effect is produced—a febrile 
paroxysm, more or less protracted ac- 
cording as the body has deviated more 
or less from the healthy standard. A 
check to the functions of the skin is 
almost invariably the immediate pre- 
cursor of every febrile and inflamma- 
tory disease: an accumulation of 
sordes in the ducts and orifices of 
the sudoriferous and sebiparous glands 
(or pores) occasions impurities of the 
blood which are the cause of fevers 
destined to run a certain or definite 
course before they terminate in health 
or death. 

Fevers of this kind are of frequent 
occurrence among the class of persons 
who are regardless of proper attention 
to the state of the skin. 

From this category are excluded 
fevers arising from a specific con- 
tagion ; but even they are greatly 
modified, and divested of more 
than one half of their danger, by a 
previously healthy condition of the 
skin, which is the natural outlet of 
the contagion, as in small-pox and 
measles, scarlatina, typhus and ty- 
phoid fevers, and other diseases of 
the zymotic class. 

If that outlet be free and unob- 
structed by sordes the contagious 
material, or ferment, passes off 
freely, with comparatively trifling 
disorder of the health in other re- 
spects. But if this natural outlet be 
obstructed, the ferment accumu- 
lates in the blood, and creates a 
dangerous, and even fatal amount of 
febrile disturbance. The great value 
of a healthy skin, as a preservative of 
health, and a prevention of some 
and alleviation of other contagious 
disorders of a fatal tendency is thus 
apparent. The means of preserving 
health by promoting a healthy state 
of skin, have claimed the attention of 
civilized nations, in all ages, and that 
in proportion to their advancement 
in civilization. 

These means are comprehended un- 
der three heads—friction, ablution, 
and perspiration. The first only re- 
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moves the laminz of exfoliated cu- 
ticle from the surface. The second 
removes obstructions from the pores 
or orifices of the ducts. The third, by 
increasing the secretions of the su- 
doriferous and sebiparous glands re- 
moves obstructions in the ducts, and 
purifies the blood by increasing their 
secretions. To preserve the body in 
perfect health the alternate use of 
friction and of ablution daily, and of 
en, at least, weekly is need- 
ul. 

To such perfection was the art of 
friction carried by the ancients, as we 
learn from Celsus, that Asclepiades 
wrote a volume upon the subject ; 
but, to prove its greater antiquity, 
Celsus shows that Asclepiades merely 
copied all that is really valuable in 
his work, from the writings of the 
most ancient medical author, Hip- 
pocrates, which is comprehended ina 
few words. He says that, “ by forci- 
ble friction the body is hardened, by 
gentle friction it is softened, by much 
friction it is diminished, and by mo- 
derate friction it is increased in size 
or bulk.” Celsus gives explicit di- 
rections for the proper use of friction 
in health and in disease. Ablution is 
scarcely alluded to by the ancients as 
a domestic custom. Friction and the 
bath were principally used for this 
purpose ; the two modes by which 
impediments to free transpiration on 
the surface, and obstructions to free 
excretion by the pores and ducts were 
in a measure removed. But the most 
effectual means for the accomplish- 
ment of this two-fold object was the 
Laconicum, which has been lately re- 
vived in this country, under the de- 
signation of the “Turkish,” or thermal 
bath, and the “Vaporarium,” or va- 

our bath, introduced by the Hon. 

asil Cochrane, in 1822. 

The operation of these three kinds 
of detergents is distinct. The first, 
friction, is superficial ; the second, the 
vapour bath, supplies nearly as much 
water by pulmonary absorption as is 
exhaled from the skin; the third, 
or the thermal bath, operates upon 
the body—lst, by quickening the 
circulation, it promotes all the se- 
cretions ; 2nd, by injecting the capil- 
lary vessels of the skin, it increases 
the sudorous and subaceous excre- 
tions. 

It is evident, from this short ex- 
planation of the modus operandi of 
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these three methods of acting upon 
the skin, that they are specially ap- 
plicable to three separate and dis- 
tinct classes of constitution. Friction, 
to be used gently and moderately for 
the purpose of nourishing the emacia- 
ted, strongly and perseveringly for 
reducing obesity, and in all cases to 
preserve the healthy condition of the 
surface of the body. 

The vapour bath, for moistening 
the dry constitution, and, at the same 
time, supplying the fluids of the body 
exhaled from the surface by the opera- 
tion of the bath. 

But for the purpose of purifying the 
blood from excrementitious matters, 
for the preservation of health, and 
the prevention of disease the thermal 
bath is pre-eminent. 

For persons unaccustomed from 
infancy to the use of baths of every 
kind, some preparation, before going 
into the thermal bath, is necessary, 
to secure its salutary, and to avoid its 
possible injurious effects. 

This preparation is three-fold — 
dietary, medicinal, and ablutionary. 

ist. The ordinary quantity of ani- 
mal food and fermented liquor should 
be slightly diminished. 

2nd. A few doses of gentle ape- 
rient medicineshould beadministered, 
followed— 

3rdly, by one or two warm soap 
baths. After this preparation the 
thermal bath may be used with 
every prospect of permanent benefit 
from its continuous employment. 

Neither is it to be regarded simply 
as a luxury, to increase the enjoyment 
of life and its manifold pleasures, nor 
as a means of preserving health ; far 
more than this, it is a powerful and 
valuable agent in the treatment of a 
variety of diseases. In the case of a 
common coldor simple catarrh, caught 
by exposure to excessive heat in an 
impure atmosphere, the symptoms 
are at once removed and health re- 
stored by the use of the thermal 
bath. In cases of ague, the thermal 
bath, used just before the cold stage 
of the expected paroxysm, speedily 
prevents the recurrence of the dis- 
order. 

In cases of malarious fevers, such 
as those of Belgium and the Low 
Countries, the Campagna of Rome, 
the jungle fever of the East Indies 
and of the African coast, and the 
fever and ague of the backwoods of 
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America, the thermal bath is pre- 
eminent, and, on trial, will be found 
to supersede all other methods and 
means of cure, provided the patient 
be removed from the sphere of the 
malarious influence and be supplied 
with pure water free from the mala- 
rious impregnation. 

In its “modus operandi” the ther- 
mal bath precisely imitates the natu- 
ral efforts to expel the “fomes morbi’” 
by perspiration. In the treatment of 

atients whose constitutions have 

en broken down by the frequent 
recurrence of malarious fever—(and 
fever of this kind is extremely liable 
to recur for the remainder of life from 
any cause which chills the surface 
and checks the perspiration, long after 
removal from the locality where it 
was caught)—and by the mercurial, 
saline, and tonic medicines prescribed 
for its relief, the thermal bath has 
proved an effectual and permanent 
remedy. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of the boon to invalids of 
this class, whose activity and usefiil- 
ness are destroyed, and whose lives 
are rendered burdensome alike by 
the disease and by the means usually 
resorted to for its cure. 

Besides fevers of the intermittent 
and remittent class, those of the ty- 
pone and typhoid type are marked 

y eruptions on the skin of dark 
spots, (petéchiz), and a rose rash, 
(maculze), indicative of the mode of 
expulsion of the “ materies morbi.” 

f, previous to, or during, the rigors 
which precede the formation of these 
fevers, free perspiration were induced 
by the thermal bath, the “fomes 
morbi” might be expelled and all the 
tedious and dangerous process of the 
subsequent disease might be pre- 
vented. It is quite as much, if not 
more, by the sweating they occasion 
as by vomiting that emetics frequent- 
ly arrest, in limine, the progress of 
contagious diseases. 

It is for the same reason that eme- 
tics, administered in the outset of zy- 
motic diseases (under which head are 
comprised small-pox, chicken-pox, 
measles, croup, thrush, diarrhoea, dy- 
sentery, cholera, influenza, ague, re- 
mittent fever, typhus, erysipelas, hy- 
drophobia, scarlatina, and whooping- 
cough), are so frequently and highly 
beneficial in divesting these fatal 
diseases of more than one-half of 
their danger. 
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How much more effectual the ha- 
bitual use of the thermal bath, b 
preserving the purity of the blood, 
as a preventive against their severity, 
if not of their occurrence ! 

If a conjecture may be hazarded, 
the entire immunity of the ancient 
Arabians, Greeks, and Romans from 
these scourges of the human race, 
and their ingress in the dark ages 
amongst barbarous tribes, and even 
among the modern.and more refined 
nations, may have been owing to the 
habitual use of the hot-air and vapour 
bath by the former, and the entire 
ignorance or neglect of this mode of 
purification by the latter. 

Modern purification may be defined 
as superficial ; ancient, as reaching 
the blood and all the tissues of which 
the body is composed. 

Contagion in such a state of the 
constitution finds no material to fer- 
ment and assimilate to its own poi- 
sonous nature, and thus to propagate 
its destructive virus. 

Various prophylactics (as they are 
called) against pestilential diseases 
have been proposed; but if this con- 
jecture be well founded, there is no 
prophylactic equal to the thermal 
bath ; and it is not, perhaps, too much 
to affirm, that it is superior to vacci- 
nation as a safeguard against small- 
pox, as well as against other diseases 
of the zymotic class, from which the 
ancients, who universally employed 
the hot-air bath, were happily ex- 
empt. 

Is it too much to expect, in this 
age of progress and enlightenment, 
that this powerful preservative of 
health and prophylactic against dis- 
ease should fmd universal favour and 
general adoption, when the positive 
and negative benefits derivable from 
its use are so momentous ¢ 
__ The next class of diseases to ‘which 
the thermal and vapour baths are es- 
pecially applicable, both as apreven- 
tive and cure, are those of the skin. 

In the great majority of these dis- 
eases the fault is in the blood, of 
which the eruption is the outward 
manifestation, those only excepted 
that are engendered by parasites, 
whether of a vegetable or animal ori- 
gin; but even these can scarcely be 
considered exceptional. The food of 
parasites, whose sporules and ova 
float in the air ready to settle and 
grow, or be hatched and developed 
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on the skin, are in the unwholesome 
secretions of the sebaceous glands ; in 
the healthy secretions they find no 
soil, no nidus, no sustenance, and, 
therefore, no means of existence. 

Dr. Friend, in his “ History of Phy- 
sic,” writes:— 


‘* There is one thing of the greatest 
importance, which we must seek for only 
among these writers (the Arabian and 
Greek physicians), I mean the history of 
the small-pox ; for, perhaps, from the 
time of Hippocrates to this very period, 
there never happened anything so re- 
markable in physic as the appearance of 
this most surprising distemper, the ori- 
ginal of which may be traced up from 
their own authors much further back- 
ward than is commonly imagined, even 
to the famous epoch of Mahomet himself 
—in the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury. 

** The measles, which, no doubt, was 
of the same age, called not improperly, 
by Avicenna, ‘‘ Variola cholerica,” they 
look upon as a disease so near akin 
to the small-pox that they generally 
treat of them both together, as if the 
greater included the less. ‘This was a 
distemper, without dispute, unknown to 
the Greeks, whatever some of the mo- 
derns have said to the contrary, and first 
observed in this nation and described by 
Mahometans.” 


Again— 


“ By the earliest account we have of 
the small-pox, we find that it first ap- 
peared in Egypt in the time of Omar, 
successor to Mahomet; though, no 
doubt, since the Greeks knew nothing of 
it, the Arabians brought it from their 
own country, and might derive it origi- 
nally from some of the more distant re- 
gions of the East; and as this people did 
propagate its religion and empire so cid 
it no less this modern evil. Then, as to 
the disease itself, Rhazes says, ‘ This 
is a ferment in the blood like that in 
“must” (the expressed juice of the 
grape), which purifies itself sooner or 
later by throwing off the peccant matter 
by the glands of the skin.’” 


The term “exanthema,” applied 
to small-pox, measles, and scarlatina, 
which was long confounded with 
measles, signifies an inflammatory 
pustule, included under the generic 
term zymotic diseases; from Zvpwya, 
(leaven, or ferment). To this category 
belong two other diseases—the plague 
and sweating sickness, from the de- 
structive ravages of which we are 
happily exempt. 

e have now enumerated diseases 
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the most destructive and loathsome 
in their nature and in their tendency. 
All these zymotic diseases origi- 
nated nearly at one and the same 
period, namely, about the end of the 
fifth century; and, without contro- 
versy, they were unknown to the 
ancient Arabians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. Their origin was clearly co- 
eval with the disuse of the thermal 
baths, which constituted both the 
luxury and the safety of those refined 
nations. This is an historical fact, 
the hypothetical explanation of which 
may not be satisfactory to the present 
sceptical age: it is this, that the 
existence of the pabulum morbi in 
the blood and tissues, like the “‘must” 
in the juice of the grape, affords the 
materials for the contagion or leaven 
to work upon, causing a great internal 
commotion, and an explosive effort 
through the glands of the skin. When 
the pabulum morbi is small in 
quantity, the disturbance is slight 
and the resulting disease is mild ; but 
if the pabulum abounds in the sys- 
tem, the disturbance is excessive and 
the disease is proportionably violent 
and fatal in its tendency. 

This explanation applies to all dis- 
eases of the zymotic class. 

To account for the different diseases 
of this class, there must of necessity 
exist contagions of different kinds ; 
and the probability is that these con- 
tagions were originally derived from 
the inferior animals. 

Seeing, then, how utterly hopeless 
it is either to avoid or to escape from 
contagion which surrounds us on all 
sides, our wisdom is not to suffer the 
pabulum morborum to accumulate 
in the system, by returning to the 
habitual use of the thermal baths. 

It is notorious that some persons 
escape the contagion of small-pox, 
others of the measles, others of the 
scarlatina, others of the plague, though 
exposed to it in its most virulent and 
concentrated forms. Why is this? 
Because the pabulum did not exist 
in the system in sufficient quantity 
for the contagion to operate upon as 
a leaven, and this by reason of the 
ae activity of the glands of the 
skin. 

Much, and deservedly, has been 
written in praise of vaccination, as a 
milder means of destroying the pabu- 
lum of small-pox, and an attempt was 
made by Dr. ome of Edinburgh, to 
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diminish the violence of measles by 
inoculation, which failed. How much 
more rational to expel the pabulum 
morborum by the habitual use of 
the thermal bath, and by this means 
to re-acquire the immunity from those 
terrific zymotic diseases enjoyed by 
the ancient Arabians, Greeks, and 
Romans, than to attempt to destroy 
it by vaccination or inoculation of the 
specific leaven or contagion. This is 
scarcely too much to expect from the 
use of means so rationally directed to 
an end. 

But to effect this object to the full- 
est and widest extent, the whole me- 
dical faculty must concur in opinion, 
both as to the cause and the preven- 
tion of those diseases. This, perhaps, 
is more than reasonably can be ex- 
pected in so large a body, and of such 
diversity of sentiments upon medical 
subjects. 

Cutaneous diseases are not so di- 
rectly amenable to thermal baths as 
might readily be supposed. 

This class of diseases is seated for 
the most part in the sudoriferous, 
sebiparous, and hair glands of the 
skin. 

The primary operation of these 
baths is to increase the action of those 
glands ; and, as they are already in a 
morbid state, to increase their action 
is toaggravate their morbid condition. 

It is for this reason that due pre- 
paration by medicine, diet, and re- 
gimin is needful before the patient 
uses these baths for the cure of skin 
complaints. But as preservation is 
better than cure, persons who habi- 
tually use them will rarely, if ever, 
suffer from any form of skin disease. 

Erysipelas, gout, and rheumatism 
belong to the family of blood dis- 
eases, of which the grand outlet is by 
the glands of the skin. 

As in the case of cutaneous dis- 
eases, medical preparation is requi- 
site before using these baths, lest the 
sufferings of the patient should be 
aggravated, and the disease increased 
in severity and danger by accelerating 
the circulation before the ‘ materies 
morbi’ has been in ameasure evacu- 
ated. 

In cases of this kind the value of 
prevention by temperance in living, 
by exercise, and by the habitual use 
of the thermal bath, to preserve the 
blood in purity and health is manifest. 

Periodic attacks of erysipelas, gout, 
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and rheumatism have been warded 
off by this threefold mode of preven- 
tion—temperance, exercise, and the 
thermal bath. 

To pass from the surface and ex- 
tremities to the interior, we come to 
the congener of the skin, the mu- 
cous membrane lining the air pas- 
sages of the chest, and the digestive 
and reproductive organs of the abdo- 
men, as catarrh, bronchitis, humoral 
and spasmodicasthma, gastro-enteritic 
affections, including diarrhoea and 
dysentery. 

Diseases of this kind, various as 
they are in symptoms, owing to their 
several and distinct functions, are 
characterized by two states—aug- 
mented secretion, and exalted sensi- 
bility depending upon the state of the 
lymphatic and mucous glands, corres- 
ponding to the sudoriferous and sebi- 
parous glands, and upon the state of 
the nerves answerable to the nervous 
om of the skin. 

n cases of this kind, the thermal, 
or the vapour bath used at the com- 
mencement—that is, during the chil- 
liness which precedes an attack of ca- 
tarrh, bronchitis, &c., is a most effec- 
tual remedy ; but when feverish symp- 
toms have succeeded the preceding 
rigors, and the natural secretions are 
suspended, evidenced by heat and 
dryness of the mouth, throat, and sur- 
face of the body, large dilution and 
proper evacuations are necessary be- 
fore having recourse to these baths. 

The eflicacacy of the thermal or 
vapour bath is not more manifest in 
the treatment of any disease than in 
cases of foul ulcers of long standing, 
particularly of the leg. 

The danger to the life of the patient 
from drying these up is obvious, the 
discharge from them having become 
essential to the purification of the 
blood, but under the use of the ther- 
mal or vapour bath the myriads of 
cutaneous glands pour forth a tide of 
fetid perspiration, which purifies the 
blood and supersedes the necessity for 
the discharge from the ulcers, which 
then heal rapidly and with perfect 
safety to the patient. The health, at 
the same time, undergoing the most 
marked improvement. 

Of the truth of this statement the 
writer formerly had repeated expe- 
rience in the treatment of ulcerated 
legs, among a most squalid population, 
whose diet, whose habits, and whose 
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occupations were most unfavourable 
to purity of blood, upon which health 
and all its enjoyments essentially de- 
pend. 

In the two forms of paralysis, the 
centric and the eccentric, the ther- 
mal and vapour bath are unsafe and in- 
admissible in the former, but perfect- 
ly safe and very effectual in the latter; 
or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say, that in cases of paralysis de- 
as upon organic disease of the 

rain and spinal chord, the use of 
these baths is not unattended with 
danger, and never productive of the 
slightest benefit. But in paralysis 
arising from simple congestion of the 
cerebral and spinal blood-vessels, or 
inflammation of the brain and spinal 
chord, and extensive affection of the 
nerves, extending to the centre, after 
due depletion, these baths are most 
efficacious. A young lady, for in- 
stance, whose eyelids were para- 
lyzed by a flash of lightning, so as 
to be unable to open them except by 
lifting them with her fingers, was 
cured of this local paralysis by three 
times using the thermal vapour 


bath. Other cases of local paralysis, 


arising from neuralgic affections, are 
speedily relieved by this means. 

Under this class may be arranged 
those cases of facial paralysis occa- 
sioned by a blast of cold air on the 
face, as in travelling with the win- 
dow open, whilst the rest of the body 
is warmly clad; and those caused by 
over-fatigue, particularly under the 
hot sun, all of which speedily yield 
tothe thermal or to the vapour bath. 

Spasmodic diseases, depending upon 
irritation either at the origin or peri- 
feral distribution or termination of 
the nerves are, perhaps, more easily 
controlled by the thermal or vapour 
bath than by any other means. 

From several cases of relief from 
spasmodic affections of the muscular 
system and muscular contractions ; 
the thermal or vapour bath is confi- 
dently proposed as the most power- 
ful remedy in tetanus, and even in 
that direful, and hitherto invariably 
fatal disease, hydrophobia. In these 
cases the protracted use of the bath, 
extending over several hours, supply- 
ing the waste by plentiful diluents, 
would be required to overcome the 
spasms and to eliminate the poison 
from the blood. How far preferable 
to the unscientific procedure of am- 
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putating the wounded or bitten parts, 
or pvisoning the patient with nar- 
cotics. 

In asthenic or passive hemorrhage, 
epistaxis, hemoptysis, heematemesis, 
hematuria, and menorrhagia, the ther- 
mal or vapour bath, by equalizing the 
circulation and obviating local deter- 
mination of the blood, and by elimi- 
nating those saline constituents of the 
serum which prevent the coagula- 
tion of the blood, is the natural mode 
of arresting its escape by the capillar 
organs. Cases of this kind, whic 
have resisted every mode of treat- 
ment by astringents and tonics have 
yielded at once to the ‘equalizing and 
eliminating power of the thermal and 
vapour baths. 

he relief from the pains and perils 
of parturition procured by the bath 
is perfectly safe ; nay, entirely free 
from danger to the life of mother and 
child ; which is more than can be as- 
serted, with truth, in reference to 
chloroform and other anesthetics. 
The subsequent recovery and the 
secretion of wholesome milk, and, 
consequently, the health of the off- 
spring, are promoted by the purifying 
process which the blood of the mother 
undergoes by the perspiration. Idio- 
pathic dropsy—that is, dropsy not 
occasioned by organic disease, as of 
the heart, lungs, liver, or kidneys, 
but springing from obstructed perspi- 
ration or from inflammation of the 
serous membranes—after the inflam- 
matory state has been removed by ap- 
propriate treatment, is more speedily 
and safely removed by the _ ther- 
mal bath than by diuretics or drastic 
purgatives ; and even in cases of 
cedema of the extremities, arising 
from organic diseases, the local effu- 
sion may be removed by the local 
hot-sand bath. Some very satisfac- 
tory results have, by this means, 
been obtained when the use of the 
bath was contra-indicated by disease 
of the heart and other viscera. 

Idiopathic jaundice and uremia, by 
deriving the flow of blood from the 
liver and kidneys, and determining 
it to the glands of the skin, are re- 
moved by the thermal bath ; bile and 
urea being evacuated from the blood 
in that direction, giving time and 
rest to those large internal glands to 
recover their tone. 

Cases of slow poisoning by acid, 
acrid, and narcotic vegetable sub- 
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stances, taken medicinally or as con- 
diments to food, by which the health 
is broken and the constitution gradu- 
ally undermined, are most effectu- 
ally cured by the thermal bath. 
Under the influence of the bath, the 
necessity or the appetite for these 
slow poisons ceases to crave gratifica- 
tion, and thus the patient is relieved 
from the cause and effect of his dis- 
ease. 

By the same means, under this 
head, is included alcoholic poisoning, 
causing delirium tremens, which is 
cured, almost instanter, by the ther- 
mal bath. The copious perspiration, 
redolent of alcohol, with which the 
victim of his own imprudence is be- 
dewed points out the direction in 
which relief is obtained. 

The peculiar odour of the perspi- 
ration in the insane indicates, @ pri- 
ort, the use of the thermal bath in 
the treatment of insanity. By elimi- 
nating that odorous material from 
the blood, by free perspiration, it is 
not irrational to suppose that the 
healthy, the sane relationship be- 
tween blood and brain, might be re- 
stored, and that the delusions to 
which that odorous material gives 
rise might cease, and the disease of 
the mind be cured. 

Death from slow poisoning, by ani- 
mal poisons introduced into the blood 
by the bites of various insects and 
serpents, by certain kinds of food 
undergoing slow decomposition, and 
by putrid inoculations, as in dissect- 
ing wounds and glanders, is prevented 
by the thermal bath, provided time 
has not been allowed for the whole 
mass of the blood to become conta- 
minated by the poison. 

Metallic slow poisoning, by mer- 
cury, lead, copper, arsenic, or by the 
mineral acids taken medicinally, or 
gradually introduced into the system 
of artisans in whose occupation these 
substances are employed, is, in like 
manner, prevented by the thermal or 
vapour bath, the poison’ being elimi- 
nated from the system by copious per- 
spiration. 

It would be a great boon to workers 
in metals, in silvering looking-glasses, 
in white lead manufacturing, in brass- 
founding and house painting, lacquer- 
ing, card-glazing, lucifer match mak- 
ing, if they could resort every Sa- 
turday to a thermal bath, that the 
metallic impregnation of the blood, 
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received during the week, might be 
eliminated before the rest of the Sun- 
day ; for it is in those stated periods 
of rest, when the natural perspira- 
tion is suspended, that these metallic 
substances become more intimately 
blended and, as it were, incorporated 
with the system. 

The next class of diseases is pre- 
eminently under the control of the 
thermal bath. It comprises the va- 
rieties of neuralgia, or nerve-ache ; 
cephalalgia, rachialgia, facialgia, or 
tic doulereux, odontalgia, gastral- 
gia, hysteria, dysmenorrhea, sciatica, 
and every other non-inflammatory 
local nerve-pain, periodic or remit- 
tent in its recurrence. Traced to its 
proximate cause, it will be found 
to depend either upon deficient secre- 
tion of some important organ, and 
consequent retention in the blood of 
some effete materials, or upon the ha- 
bitual ingestion of some irritant or 
acrid substance, such as Cayenne 
pepper or other condiments ; in either 
case, the healthy relation which ought 
to subsist between the blood and the 
nerve-fluid is disturbed, of which 
the pain is the sensitive exponent. 
From this short explanation of the 
cause of neuralgia, the effect of the 
thermal or vapour bath in curing the 
disease is apparent. By promotin 
all the secretions, and especially of 
the innumerable cutaneous glands, the 
blood is purified of effete and irritat- 
ing materials, harmony is restored 
between it and the nerves, and free- 
dom from pain is: the consequence. 

In this, as in every other attempt 
to cure a disease depending for its 
continuance on the habits of the pa- 
tient, his eordial concurrence and co- 
operation are essential to a successful 
result. 

The use of acids and acescent 
wines, as articles of food, acrid and 
irritating condiments, ardent spirits, 
and the whole class of narcotics, must 
be discontinued, in order that the 
bath may accomplish the object in 
view—the purification of the blood. 

In this way dyspepsia, the cause of 
daily discomfort and the source of 
many serious and fatal disorders, is 
speedily relieved, and the sufferer is 
restored to the enjoyment of health 
to which, perhaps, he may have long 
been a stranger. 

The last, though not the least, of 
burdens the thermal or vapour bath 
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is capable of removing is obesity, 
which may be defined as an oily 
dropsy—an effusion of oil into the 
cellular tissue. This easily escapes 
by the sebiparous glands under the 
action of the thermal or vapour bath, 
provided that due abstinence from 
food, rich in carbon, such as fat meats, 
butter, cream, sweets, and alcohol, 
be observed, and proper exercise 
be taken in the intervals between 
using the bath ; a reduction of many 
stone weight may be effected by this 
means in a very short time, without 
any reduction—but, on the contrary, 
with a relative increase—of strength. 
With a diminution of fat, blood and 
muscle are augmented, upon which 
the strength and vigour of mind and 
body really depend. 

The great utility of the thermal and 
vapour bath in the treatment of in- 
fantile diseases, particularly those 
affections of the head occasioning 
convulsions, and of the bowels, caus- 
ing diarrhoea, should not be passed 
over in silence. 

Having described the beneficial 
action of the thermal and vapour 
baths in the treatment of several of the 
many forms of disease to which the 
body is liable, the less pleasant task 
of enumerating some of those in which 
it is not only not useful, but positively 
injurious, if not absolutely dangerous, 
remains to be accomplished. 

lst. Cutaneous diseases, depending 
upon organic degeneration of the 
sudoriferous, sebiparous, and hair- 
glands of the skin. Such diseases 
of the skin, as might easily be sup- 
i. are aggravated by these baths. 

oothing applications are far more 
suitable to diseased organs than in- 
creasing their activity by exciting 
perspiration. 

2nd. Diseases of the subjacent or 
areolar tissue, such as boils and car- 
buncles, which are often developed 
under a protracted water cure; and 
in fact, instead of being regarded as a 
crisis of disease and signs of returning 
health, they should rather be con- 
sidered as a morbid condition of the 
areolar tissue, engendered by inordi- 
nate action of the glands situated 
directly over that tissue. It is 
probable that a boil, or a carbuncle, 
which is an assemblage of boils, com- 
mences in the cutaneous glands, the 
morbid condition extending to the 
subjacent areolar tissue. 
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3rd. In all cases of cancer, occult 
or open fungoid diseases, and gan- 
grene, descending to chilblains, and 
frost-bite, the baths are absolutely 
inadmissible ; for, by quickening the 
circulation of the blood, the morbid 
process is hastened to a death of the 
parts, or even to a fatal termination. 

4th. Apoplexy, central paralysis, 
epilepsy, and catalepsy ; softening of 
the brain and spinal chord, forbid the 
use of the baths. 

5th. Phthisis,initsadvanced stages, 
organic disease of the heart and great 
blood-vessels, also prohibit its em- 
ployment, however valuable it might 
prove as a means of preventing the 
development of those diseases, and, 
consequently, their fatal tendency. 

6th. However salutary the thermal 
or the vapour bath might be in the 
treatment of idiopathic dropsy, great 
caution should be observed in cases 
of dropsy symptomatic of organic dis- 
eases, as of the lungs and heart, and 
great blood-vessels, lest in the endea- 
vour to remove the effect, the cause 
should be aggravated, and the life of 
the patient placed in jeopardy. 

The design of this paper has been 
to put the medical profession and the 
public in possession of the experience 
of more than thirty years in the use 
of the hot-air and vapour bath. The 
reason why it has not been addressed 
exclusively to the members of that 
profession is, that non-medical persons 
may see that the use of the baths is 
not advised on empirical but on ra- 
tional principles, and that due regard 
has been paid to its injurious as well 
as to its beneficial operation ; for it is 
obvious that every medicinal agent 
which is potent for good when skil- 
fully prescribed, is no less powerful 
for evil if misapplied. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
application of the principles enun- 
ciated for our guidance must devolve 
upon regularly educated medical men, 
who alone are competent to decide in 
every case upon the safety and prob- 
able salutary action of the baths. 
“ Collimare scopum” is our motto—a 
direct aim should be our endeavour ; 
for the real value of every remedy 
consists in its right administration in 
the right cases, and under right cir- 
cumstances. 

These are points to be determined 
by those who have made that wonder- 
ful microcesm—man, in his physical 
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and mental constitution—their care- 
ful and diligent study. It is for this 
reason that, under their sole guidance 
and direction, these potent and valu- 
able agents should be administered. 
The thermal bath, which is the 
safest and most agreeable to the sen- 
sations, is that in which the hot dry 
air of the common Turkish bath is 


modified by a jet d’eaw descending in 
a fine shower in the centre of the 
bath, as seen in the bath establish- 
ment in Temple-street ; where the 
medicated vapour bath, enclosing the 
patient under a canopy, isin use. By 
these arrangements, the greatest ad- 
vantages without the slightest risk 
are obtained. 


HUNYADI. 


BY PROFESSOR DE VERICOUR. 


Every nation has its glorious pages 
in history ; every nation, its heroes, 
benefactors, and legislators; and 
among the heroes, many of them re- 
present in their individuality the race 
they belong to; they appear as the 
ideal type or symbol of a nation. 
None more so than Hunyadi, who 
may be considered as the incarnation 
of all the principles and aspirations 
of Hungary. The authors of general 
histories have been very neglectful 
of this grand medieval figure ; they 
mention him briefly on one or two 
great occasions, without further in- 
quiries, whilst in his fatherland, Hun- 
yadi is the object of the most splen- 
did national legend; he is the great 
militant Christian of the fifteenth 
century, something between a saint 
and a hero—much of both. The 
German historians have not generally 
been favourable to Hungary and her 
great men; they have often admitted 
calumnies and misrepresentations 
without exercising the zeal and saga- 
city in discovering truth which they 
profess, whilst they invariably have 
admitted, with great reserve, the bril- 
liant episodes and noble characteris- 
tics that distinguish that unfortunate 
country. Thus, the great historian 
orientalist, Von Hammer, has found 
in the Turkish chronicles, acts of ex- 
treme ferocity attributed to Hunyadi, 
and he has calmly related them to 
the world, although they are in abso- 
lute contradiction to the chivalrous 
character of the hero, and not even 
alluded to by any of the contemporary 
writers and chroniclers of the west, 
among whom, several were particu- 
larly hostile tohim. The chronicles, 
historical documents, and state papers 
abound in Hungary, and have recently 
been analysed, and their substance 


presented to the public, by the emi- 
nent patriots, Boldenyi, Count Teleki, 
and others ; Teleki especially has shed 
an invaluable light on the history of 
Hungary and her pre-eminent hero ; 
and were his labours more extensively 
known, as well as those of others of 
his countrymen, undoubtedly, Europe 
would have evinced a more effective 
and a warmer sympathy with the 
misfortunes of that knightly race. 
The ancestors of the Hungarians 
formed one of those innumerable 
hordes over whom Attila reigned. 
They afterwards divided, and wan- 
dered over the extensive plains of the 
north of Europe and Asia. Towards 
the middle of the ninth century, this 
fraction of the Huns became the 
Magyar nation, from the name of one 
of its chiefs, Magor or Mager, and es- 
tablished itself on the banks of the 
Danube. This Magyar nation sub- 
divided again, and underwent num- 
berless vicissitudes. One branch of 
them, under the command of Amos, 
a descendant of Attila, entered Pan- 
nonia, whilst another invaded Tran- 
sylvania. Amos abdicated, and the 
nation raised on a shield his son Ar- 
pad, whom they selected for their 
Duke. This new chief, the head of 
a long and revered dynasty, had to 
repel the attacks of his neighbours, 
Moravians, Slavonians, Bulgarians, 
and Roumans, after which, his mar- 
tial bands finally settled in the lands 
which, from that day, have been call- 
ed Magyarorszag, or Hungaria. 
During more than a century after, 
this restless race were the terror of 
Europe by their incessant inroads and 
devastations. Finally, Otto the Great 
surprised them near Augsbourg, and 
made a fearful butchery of them, in 
955. A hundred thousand of them 
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are reported to have been drowned 
in the Lech. The Magyars, prostrate 
after this blow, renounced for ever 
their system of plundering ; they or- 
ganized settlements, devoted them- 
selves to civilization, and gradually 
embraced Christianity. The legends 
of Hungary on the establishment of 
Christianity are varied and numerous; 
but the records on the consequences of 
the introduction of the religion of 
Christ are most explicit; Paganism 
struggled fiercely in numeroussanguin- 
ary revolts. There was a struggle, 
moreover, between the Christiansects. 
The Slavonians, foes of the Hungarians, 
had embraced the Greek Church ; 
they were vanquished, and the Mag- 
yars naturally embraced the doctrine 
of the numberless missionaries who 
were zealously proselytizing among 
them. The ducal family embraced 
Christianity, with their chief, Vaik, 
who, on the day of his christening, 
took the name of Stephen. A few 
years after, an extensive Pagan revolt 
was organized, and committed great 
ravages, towards 988. Stephen as- 
sembled the faithful Magyars, attack- 
ed the rebels, defeated them in a san- 
guinary encounter, and was after- 
wards proclaimed king. Another 
revolt took place, which he crushed 
with the same success. As long as 
Stephen the Saint lived, Paganism re- 
mained prostrate ; after him it made 
new efforts, but they proved unsuc- 
cessful. After Stephen, Bela and 
Ladislas, his successors, continued his 
work, and Christianity took firm root 
in Hungary. 

The name of Saint Stephen is dear 
to the Magyars. At this day they re- 
vere the memory of their first king. 
The crown that inaugurated his reign 
had been preserved until recently, 
when the dark Austrian eagle laid 
its ferocious claws upon it, and per- 

etrated an act of lawless spoliation. 

he Magyars reverence in Saint Ste- 
phen, not only the hero, who shed 
upon them the blessings of Christian 
civilization, but the benefactur who 
laid the basis of an invaluable consti- 
tution, which, whatever may be the 
unfavourable influences and modifica- 
tions it underwent during past ages, 
has, nevertheless, been the lasting 
bulwark of the true spirit of the Hun- 
garian nation. Thanks to that con- 
stitution, the land of the Magyars be- 
held and enjoyed a balance of power— 
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the individual liberty of the citizen 
and of the comitat (county governed 
by a noble), the unity of the general 
law applicable to the whole country, 
—when the sovereignties of Europe 
were absolute. The name of Stephen 
has remained incorporated with the 
whole constitutional organization of 
Hungary. This constitution was, as 
it were, the founder of Hungary ; it 
rendered that land powerful to resist 
the terrible invasions of the Mongols 
and Turks, and it became, under Louis 
d’ Anjou and Mathias Hunyadi, one of 
the first powers of Europe. Above 
all, it saved its national individuality 
from the absorbing influence of Ger- 
manism. 

The constitutional history of Hun- 
gary comprises three periods: the 
first, the epoch of its formation, from 
Saint Stephen to Andre II., extends 
from the year 1,000 to 1,222. The 
decrees of the first king and saint, 
constituted the three classes, clergy, 
nobility, and people. The decrees of 
Saint Ladislas established the regula- 
tions and foundations of the Church 
(1,077). Immediately after, the first 
collection of the laws was framed at 
the instigation of Kalman, one of the 
greatest Magyar legislators ; and af- 
terwards appeared the “Golden Bull,” 
under Andre II., the Crusader, which 
was the final basis of the liberties of 
the orders composing the state. The 
dynasty of Arpad ceased with Andre 
Iil., in 1,301. The Hungarians 
then elected Wenceslas, of Bohemia, 
their king, and after his abdication, 
Otto, of Bavaria. But Pope Boniface 
enjoined them to elect for their king, 
Charles Robert, of the house of Anjou. 
Under his reign, Hungary attained a 
high degree of splendour. It com- 
prised then, besides the original king- 
dom, Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Ser- 
via, Valachia, Transylvania, Moldavia, 
and Bulgaria. Louis I., the Great, his 
son, obtained also by election the 
crown of Poland. After him his 
daughter, Mary, was declared king 
by the Hungarians. She associated 
in the throne her husband, Sigismund, 
Elector of Brandenburg (1,386). Their 
reign was agitated by a revolt of the 
nobles, by the war of the Hussites, 
and by terrible periodical invasions of 
theOttomanTurks, during whichHun- 
gary was the saviour of Christendom. 

Hunyadi was born under the reign 
of Sigismund. 
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The second epoch in the constitu- 
tion of Hungary comprises the ame- 
liorations introduced by Louis the 
Great (in 1,351), the founder of feu- 
dalism, of the military reforms, and of 
a superior organization in the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdictions and the privileges 
of the burghers bestowed by Sigis- 
mund, followed by the perfecting re- 
formsand institutions of King Mathias 
Corvinus, son of our hero, Hunyadi. 
After Corvinus most of his best and 
civilizing reforms disappeared during 
the internal dissensions, the oppression 
of the aristocracy, and the destructive 
Turkish invasions. The third epoch 
is one of perpetual violence and of 
resistance ; it consists of the inces- 
sant encroachments of Austria on the 
autonomy and fundamental liberties 
of the Hungarians, and of the ener- 
getic efforts of that noble race to baf- 
fle the duplicity of the Germanic Em- 
perors, whilst opposing an indomitable 
valour to their unprincipled aggres- 
sions. 

The birth of great men has ever 
been the object of popular legends. 
Many romantic poetical tales about 
the birth of Hunyadiare still believed 
and related by the populations of 
Hungary and of the neighbouring 
states, several of which claim the 
honour of consanguinity with the le- 
gendary hero. Valachian and Polish 
chroniclers have aflirmed his belong- 
ing to their race, and his being of no- 
ble blood. A tradition, frequently ad- 
mitted by historians, transforms him 
into a natural son of Sigismund ; but 
the recent researches of Count Teleki 
on the Hunyadian Age have brought 
the truth tolight. Hunyadi, or Hun- 
yady, was in reality ason of Hungary ; 

e was the offspring of a Magyar 
family of respectable antiquity, al- 
though impoverished, and was born 
in 1387; he had three sisters, who 
have left no trace in history, and a 
younger brother, whose Christian name 
was also John; thus, there were, 
therefore, two H unyadi Jdnos, the 
elder, our hero, and the youngest, 
who followed his great brother in his 
campaigns, was wounded, and no 
more is heard of him after the year 
1440. The elder, the great Hunyadi, 
spent his youth in grave, stern, hard- 
working, occupations. Endowed with 
a powerful frame, fortified by a con- 
tinued moral conduct, he was instine- 
tively a soldier, in an age when the 
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military career was that of every free 
man. His early military adventures 
are wrapt in doubtful tales and tradi- 
tions, along with the discrepancies 
and contradictions of the contempo- 
rary chronicles. It seems that he 
engaged in the service of a Bulgarian 
prince, and that after a sojourn of 
some length in Bulgaria, where his 
valour was handsomely rewarded and 
encouraged, he returned to Hungary, 
where he entered the royal army un- 
der Sigismund. He was then an ob- 
scure soldier, devoid of recommenda- 
tions. His superior intelligence, his 
zeal and valour, soon became the ob- 
ject of admiration. He passed rapidly 
through all the military grades—was 
intrusted with a command, and be- 
came one of the councillors of the 
crown. He accompanied Sigismund, 
King of Hungary, when he went to 
receive the imperial crown ; he took 
part in the Bohemian war, in the ex- 
peditions against the Turks, and ob- 
tained by his brilliant services high 
dignities and valuable estates. At 
the death of Sigismund he formed 
part of the body of royal nobles. 
The successor of Sigismund was 
Albert, Duke of Austria, Emperor of 
Germany, King of Bohemia and of 
Hungary. He only reigned twenty 
months over the Magyar nation, and 
died on the 18th of October, 1439, 
leaving two daughters, and no sons. 
Albert had munificently recompensed 
the services of the two Hunyadi, and 
bestowed upon them the rank of 
3aron of the Kingdom, with estates 
appended to the titles, but situated 
onthe frontiersof Transylvania, which 
were incessantly exposed to the in- 
cursions of the Ottomans. At this 
period the armies of the Crescent had 
taken advantage of the wars of the 
Hungarians in Bohemia, to extend 
their conquests. They had estab- 
lished their suzerainty over Valachia 
and Moldavia, and extended their 
domination all along the shores of the 
Danube, from its mouth as far as 
Belgrade. This thickly fortified city, 
bulwark of Christendom, was defended 
by a valorous chivalry. The Osman- 
lis had already menaced it. Theynow 
adopted a system of harassing the gar- 
rison by frequent surprises, alarms, 
and skirmishes ; they ravaged the en- 
virons, destroyed the neighbouring 
yopulation, and thus isolated the city. 
ence their frequent destructive in- 
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cursions in Transylvania, and the 
awful position of the Hunyadi, as well 
as of the other noble proprietors who 
fought with them, mostly under the 
command of the elder brother. No 
rest for them. Attacks succeeded each 
other; the Magyars were always on 
horseback, sword in hand: it was a 
perpetual battle. The details ofthou- 
sands of high deeds, fabulous heroism, 
are lost to history; many of them 
would vie with the days of Thermopyle 
and Marathon, of Cressy and Agin- 
court. The results bear testimony to 
the magnitude of the struggle. 

Thanks to Hunyadi, the Ottomans 
were repelled again and again from 
Transylvania, and often pursued be- 
yond the frontiers. They were forced 
to raise the siege of several cities 
which they had begun, and which 
were already far advanced; they 
abandoned portions of the Magyar 
territory, where they had already 
formed a permanent encampment. 
Hitherto thelife of Hunyadi had been 
that of a soldier and a general; now 
commences his political life. From 
this period he will exercise a power- 
ful influence over his countrymen. 
His destiny is interwoven with the 
national destinies ; his life becomes 

urely historical. The hero appears 
in his real grandeur. 

The year previous to the death of 
Albert, the Hungarian Diet issued a 
decree which insured the royal suc- 
cession to his wife, Elizabeth, and her 
descendants. Before expiring, there- 
fore, he assembled the nobles, de- 
clared to them that his queen was 
pregnant, and recommended her to 
their faithful loyalty. But soon after 
the funeral of the king, a profound 
anxiety seized the nation : the Bohe- 
mian revolution was still menacing ; 
the Turks grew daily more formidable, 
and were preparing to march on Bel- 

ade. In this conjuncture what could 
meee do, governed by a woman? 
The nation had great need of a man— 
of a military commander. On the 
other hand, the memory of Albert 
was held in veneration, and there was 
agreat reluctance to remove his widow 
and offspring. Elizabeth magnani- 
mously put an end to this fatal inde- 
cision. She assembled the nobles at 
Buda, and solemnly abandoned the 
decree they had voted in her favour, 
considering the dangers of the coun- 
try, and also her presentiment that 
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her expected child would be a daugh- 
ter. The Hungarians now assembled 
again to deliberate. A party pro- 

sed to leave the crown to Eliza- 

th, and wait; another party, and 
Hunyadi among them, considered 
that it would be wiser to offer the 
crown to Wladislas, King of Poland, 
who was young and brave, and would 
prove docile to the directions of the 
nobles, whilst the union of the two 
chivalrous nations would enable a 
powerful resistance to be offered tothe 
enemies of Christendom. A marriage 
between Elizabeth and Wladislas was 
further proposed as the most happy 
combination, with the stipulation that 
if the expected child proved to be of 
the male sex, he would reign over 
Austria and Bohemia; but that the 
children of the Polish prince would 
be recognised beforehand as future 
sovereigns of the elective kingdoms of 
Hungary and Poland. 

This last project was favourably re- 
ceived by the Queen. Ambassadors 
were sent to the young King of Po- 
land. He ct nal accepted the pro- 
»osal, swore to respect the customs, 
aws, and institutions of his neW sub- 
jects, and proclaimed an intimate al- 
liance between Poland and Hungary. 
Whilst these preliminaries were taking 
place, Elizabeth gave birth to a male 
child (22nd February, 1440), who re- 
ceived the name of Ladislas the Pos- 
thumous. This event annihilated all 
the many hopes for the future. Two 
parties were formed—a powerful one, 
urging the Queen to annul what had 
been done, invest her child with the 
regal dignity, whilst she assumed the 
regency ; and another party, that had 
the majority in the Diet, headed by 
Hunyadi, resolving to adhere to the 
stipulated conditions,recognising Wla- 
dislas as legitimate king, and repu- 
diating the claims of the Queen and 
her child. 

Acivilwarwasimminent. Thefor- 
mer patriotism of the Queen had fled 
from her heart. Her maternal love led 
her to the determination of seating her 
0 a on the throne of Hungary at any 
risk. In violation of the Constitution, 
she annulled, of her own authority, 
the stipulations with the King of Po- 
land. She braved the decrees of the 
Diet ; had its ambassadors seized on 
their journey, and thrown into prison, 
destroying also their diplomas, letters, 
and public seals. In the meantime 
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the Diet protested with energy, and 
wrote to the King of Poland to hasten 
his arrival. Wladislas, accompanied 
by a brilliant Polish escort, advanced 
towards Hungary. He was received 
by a certain number of Magyars at 
the frontiers, and made his entrance 
into Buda, surrounded by a crowd of 
nobles, with Hunyadi at their head. 
During this progress of Wladislas, 
Elizabeth was assembling all her ad- 
herents in another part of the king- 
dom. In this illegal assembly it was 
decreed that her child should be im- 
mediately proclaimed and crowned ; 
the Keeper of the Royal Treasures 
brought her by stealth the crown of 
Saint Stephen, and the ceremony took 
place immediately, with the usual 
oath of respect to the Magyar laws 
and institutions. 

Wladislas, installed in the Hun- 
garian metropolis, spared no effort to 
appease the internal dissensions. He 
blended skill with generosity in his 
conciliatory measures. In the mean- 
time, Elizabeth was agitating the 
kingdom by every possible means, to 

pane a coronation of the Polish 
ing. She was in pnenes of the 
holy ae she held several strong- 
holds, and especially Gyor, which 
commanded the principal highways to 
the capital. This strongly fortified 
centre of the partisans of the Queen 
_ attacked i Hunyadi, but with 
insufficient forces. He, never- 
the ess, weakened it, compelled all the 
scattered bands of the rival faction 
to take refuge in it, and havin 
thus cleared the highways, attaine 
his object and withdrew. Now the 
Diet assembled. The Magyars en- 
thusiastically proclaimed Wladislas of 
Poland their king, pronounced the 
other coronation fraudulent, and pro- 
ceeded to the immediate crowning of 
theirking. The crown, sceptre, sword, 
and mantle, were sent for. During 
the ceremony it was discovered that 
the crown of Saint Stephen—thesacred 
relic of Hungary—had disappeared ; 
the Magyars became frantic; thou- 
sands of menacing swords were drawn. 
The keeper, Gara, being question- 
ed, confessed that the real crown 
had been stolen; the wretched man 
would have been cut to pieces, had 
not Wladislas darted through the 
crowd and saved him by offering his 
own breast to the swords. The tu- 
mult gradually subsided, and it was 
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resolved to proceed with the royal in- 
auguration. A diadem, said to have 
been discovered in the tomb, and 
amon ~— bones of Saint Stephen, was 
placed on the head of the King—a 
gloomy foreboding of death in the 
eyes of the people. 

The Polish prince had exhausted 
all means towards a_ conciliation. 
Elizabeth, inexorable, had ardently 
prepared for a mortal struggle. Hun- 
gary became a vast field of battle, on 
which the Magyars slaughtered each 
other. Hunyadi received the princi- 
pal command, and was directed to- 
wards Transylvania, which had just 
been occupied by the most formidable 
body of rebels. Before the attack he 
issued his orders to his army, for- 
bidding pillage, massacre, and any vio- 
lence against the inhabitants and their 
property. When he had pitched his 
tents before the fortress of Szegszard, 
he sent to the rebels reasonable pro- 
positions, which were insolently re- 
jected. He then assembled his army, 
and eloquently addressed the troops, 
explaining the justice of their cause, 
and urging them to chastise, with 
their usual valour, the enemies of the 
fatherland. When he had ceased 
speaking, the army rushed enthusias- 
tically to the attack. After a deadly 
conflict Hunyadi carried the position, 
took a great number of prisoners, es- 
tablished himself in the fortress, and, 
faithful to his principles of humanity, 
sternly checked any tendency to car- 
nage and plunder, in an age when 
bloodshed and depredations were con- 
sidered the legitimate right of the 
strongest. He afterwards returned 
to Buda, where he was affectionately 
received by Wladislas. 

The civil war raging in Hungary 
was not an opportunity which the 
Turks could allow to escape. It roused 
their ambition ; they conceived that a 
people thus torn up by civil a 
would become an easy pre or- 
tunately for Christendom, the co 
possessed sufficient vigour to sualas 
external as well as internal enemies. 
The Turks sent several armies to the 
north; they came with formidable 
war engines to besiege Belgrade, and 
battered its walls, but the valiant de- 
fence of the besieged baffled their 
fury ; and in the meantime Hunyadi 
checked them by continued, skilful 
diversions. Finally defeating them in 
a battle, he forced them to a hasty re- 
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treat. This siege and campaign had 
lasted about six months. New recom- 
penses were bestowed on Hunyadi, 
for his brilliant public services. The 
Kingappointed him Vajvode of Tran- 
sylvania, Commander of Belgrade, and 
Military Chief of the Lower Danube. 
His new dignities, far from inducing 
him to take to a repose to which he 
was fairly entitled, proved, on the 
contrary, a new spur to martial ac- 
tivity. In order to inaugurate his 
viceregal functions of Vajvode, he un- 
expectedly attacked the Ottomans be- 

ond the Hungarian frontier with his 

eavy cavalry, harassed them, and 
returned to Transylvania with a rich 
booty. 

Sultan Amurath, exasperated at the 
several defeats his arms had recently 
suffered, resolved to strike a gigantic 
blow against the Magyars. He pre- 
pared an expedition with wonderful 
rapidity, and ordered it to penetrate 
by forced marches into the very heart 
of Transylvania. Hunyadi, surprised, 
hastily assembled the troops within 
his reach, and rushed on the Otto- 
mans. He met them ravaging the 
sacred territory of the Holy Crown, 
and attacked them with very inferior 
forces. Hisimpatient ardour, and that 
of his troops, had rendereda strategic 
attack impossible; the audacity and 
valour of both were of no avail in 
presence of the enormous masses of 
Ottomans. Hunyadi was defeated. 
The victorious Turks slaughtered all 
who fell into their hands. They push- 
ed forward, destroying every thing 
with fire and sword on their passage, 
till they had arrived before the capi- 
tal, Hermanstadt. The city closed its 
gates, and the siege was commenced; 
if taken, Transylvania was lost. The 
defeat of Hunyadi roused his heroic 
energy to almost a superhuman de- 
gree. He proclaimed the rising of 
the country en masse ; he took no rest. 
Day and night on horseback, he col- 
lected nobles and men from every 
nook of the country; he appealed to 
the dangers of the fatherland ; he 
infused the enthusiasm and devo- 
tion into the hearts ofall. Assoon as 
he found himself at the head of a 
sufficient force, he fled to the succour 
of Hermanstadt. The Ottoman gene- 
ral, informed of his approach, raised 
the siege, advanced proudly to meet 
the Magyars, and pitched his tents 
between the city and the army of 
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Hunyadi. When both armies were on 
the point of rushing upon each other, 
a report spread among the Hungarians 
that the Turkish general had given a 
description of the appearance and at- 
tire of Hunyadi to a band of intrepid 
Spahis, with the order to make up to 
the redoubtable Yanko, as they called 
him, and take him dead or alive. This 
report passed like lightning from rank 
to rank ; every man was frantic with 
the idea that the life of their hero was 
exposed to such an unmanly con- 
spiracy. A Magyar, named Keme- 
nyi, who resembled Hunyadi in ap- 
pearance, presented himself. He pro- 
posed to change his dress, arms, hel- 
met and horse with his commander, 
thus to draw the attack and pursuits 
of the Turks to himself, whilst his 
general would be enabled to lead 
the Magyars to victory. Hunyadi, 
pressed by his army, accepted this 
sublime devotedness. He did so in 
the name of the fatherland in danger, 
with the fervent hope to save it by 
his strategic arrangements for the 
battle. The change was effected. Soon 
after the Ottoman army assailed the 
Christians, the Spahis fell like an 
avalanche on the spot where they be- 
held the white plume of the Vajvode 
waving, and his arms shining on the 
—— of Kemenyi. The Hungarians 
ept their ground heroically, the con- 
fusion becoming such that soon nothing 
was heard but war cries, screams of 
despair, and the groans ofthe wounded; 
and nothing seen but thick clouds of 
dust, and flashes of the clashing swords. 
Whilst the Ottomans were directing 
their principal attack on the spot 
where, they fancied, stood the great 
Hungarian chief, the garrison of Her- 
manstadt made a sally, advancedinto 
the Turkish camp, delivered their 
prisoners, and surprised the enemy in 
the rear. At the same time, Hunyadi 
himself, who, until this moment, had 
with difficulty checked the impatient 
ardour of his reserve, gave the signal, 
and launched them on. The Otto- 
mans, disorganized by these various 
attacks, broke their order of battle ; 
and soon after yielded, and fled in 
every direction. Hunyadi long pur- 
sued the vanquished, and returned. 
On the following morning, the im- 
portance of this memorable battle be- 
became known. Twenty thousand 
Osmanlis, with their general, and his 
son, were lying on the ground. Only 
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three thousand Hungarian bodies 
were found, and among them the 
noble, and devoted Kemenyi, with the 
flower of the Magyar blood. The 
booty found in the Ottoman camp 
was enormous, consisting of gold, pre- 
cious stones, rich spoils of every de- 
scription, valuable arms, and war en- 

ines. After solemnly thanking God 
or his victory, Hunyadi lost no time 
in taking advantage of his triumph. 
By a bold, adventurous march, he 
crossed the Karpathian mountains, cut 
off the retreat of the Turks, destroyed 
a great number of them, reached the 
Roumanian soil, delivered the Vala- 
chians from the suzerainty of the Sul- 
tan, and advanced menacingly beyond 
the Danube. Here he paused; he 
had accomplished, with unparalleled 
success and audacity, a most ardu- 
ous expedition. He now turned 
back, and, wherever he appeared on 
the Magyar soil, the whole population 
crowded round him; they hailed him 
as their deliverer, and blessed the 
hero, who, in their enthusiasm, re- 
ceived the most gratifying reward to 
a patriot for his toils and sufferings. 
Hunyadi, after this campaign, munifi- 
cently rewarded his companions, and 
allies, and laid down his sword. While 
resting from his military labours, he 
earnestly engaged himself in the re- 
storation of internal peace, but his 
repose was not to be of long du- 
ration. 

During this Turkish war in the ex- 
treme east of Hungary, the civil war 
was continuing in the north. The 
young Polish king Wladislas was 
too young, chivalrous, and inexperi- 
enced, for his struggle with Elizabeth 
and her party. The Queen had soon 
discovered his juvenile magnanimity 
and indecision; it impelled her to 
greater hopes and exertions. She 
wrote urgent appeals to the cities; 
sent and kept active agents in the 
principal of them ; and endeavoured 
to awake the patriotic pride of the 
Magyars, by exciting them against 
Poland and the Poles; nevertheless, 
the majority of the nobility remained 
faithful to Wladislas, whom they had 
freely selected and elected. The 
Queen then turned to Frederick, the 
crafty Emperor of Germany, related 
to her through her husband. This 
Hapsburg Emperor promised assist- 
ance, by appealing to the Pope ; he 
could not spare any troops, but offered 
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money at an enormous interest, and 
as security received the sacred crown 
of Saint Stephen, which had been 
stolen. A further sum being required, 
he insisted on occupying the Hun- 
garian fortresses of Elizabeth on the 
German frontier. The young King 
Ladislas, was also intrusted to him 
to be brought up, the crafty Haps- 
burg promising to govern in his name. 
He had only to wait now for a favour- 
able opportunity, in order to realize 
his ambitious hopes. The Queen, in 
the meantime, suspecting, perhaps, 
imperial treachery, discouraged . 
the little success of her efforts and 
by the augmentation of the Polish 
party, evinced a disposition to open 
negotiations with Wladislas; the pre- 
liminaries were in the course of being 
settled, when new military events 
turned the attention in another direc- 
tion. 

Sultan Amurath resolved upon once 
more throwing an army of 80,000 
men into Hungary to avenge the dis- 
grace of the vanquished crescent, and 
intrusted its command to his most 
experienced general. This force fell 
like a thunderbolt on Transylvania, 
leaving a desert and ruins wherever 
it passed. The terror of Germany 
was great; Viermo trembled. As the 
Hungarian nation was divided by civil 
war, it must soon be crushed, as it 
appeared to the whole of Europe. 
One man, however, was living, who 
swore to perish or save the fatherland 
and Christendom. It was Hunyadi. 
As soon as he heard of the invasion, 
he abandoned his diplomatic and ad- 
ministrative labours, mounted his 
horse, called all his vassals to arms, 
and proclaimed a general rising. He 
revived an old custom of his ancestors, 
ordering that a sabre, covered with 
blood, should be carried through the 
country, to invite thus every man to 
rally round the national banner. In 
a short time, 30,000 had answered his 
appeal. Hunyadi, with this little 
army of valiant patriots, did not hesi- 
tate to take the offensive against an 
army of 80,000 Osmanlis. He thought 
it prudent not to wait for the enemy 
and reveal to them the paucity of his 
resources. He commenced a series of 
marches and countermarches, harass- 
ing the Turks incessantly, and drew 
them into the mountains by his skil- 
ful manceuvres. When informed of 
their disadvantageous position in a 
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valley, he gradually surrounded them, 
having driven away all the advanced 
posts. The Hungarian general had 
admirably echelonned his little army ; 
here he must conquer or perish. Be- 
fore giving the signal of attack, how- 
ever, he knelt down to implore the 
protection of Christ. All the Magyars 
followed his example. He afterwards 
electrified them by a few words, 
spurred his horse, and led on his men 
against the Turks. A fierce conflict 
then took place, the Turks fighting 
bravely. The struggle lasted all day. 
The sun was setting when the Os- 
manlis, overpowered by the heroism 
of the Christians, lost their general, 
gave way and fled. Hunyadi was 
again victorious ; he pursued the 
enemy with his usual vigour, and re- 
turned with 5,000 prisoners and 200 
standards. The carnage had been 
awful. The whole of Hungary once 
more proclaimed Hunyadi the saviour 
of the fatherland, whilst hereferred his 
marvellous success to the Almighty. 
This recent and sudden aggression 
of the Osmanlis, so heroically re- 
pulsed, created great anxiety in Chris- 
tian Europe. The infidels were van- 
quished, but their resources were 
enormous; it was more than prob- 
able that ere long, they would re- 
peat their formidable attack. Unity 
and concord among Christians became 
of paramount importance. The pro- 
positions of = on the part of 
Queen Elizabeth were, therefore, 
taken into serious consideration. Fin- 
ally, after mutual concessions, an 
understanding was at hand, when 
Elizabeth died suddenly. By this 
event the question was simplified, but 
not resolved. The Emperor Frederick 
continued to keep Ladislas the Pos- 
thumious, and the crown of Saint Ste- 
phen, under his or eompaey as well 
as the fortresses given up by Eliza- 
beth, whilst he was fomenting dis- 
cords and embarrassments in Poland 
and Hungary. But it was of no avail. 
A loyal concord was established be- 
tween the Hungarians and the Poles. 
The great idea—the great work of 
the epoch—was, war to the death 
against the infidels. 
Early in the year 1443, a splendid 
Ottoman embassy entered Buda with 
ropositions of peace from Amurath 
Murad) for the young king. Wladislas 
received them, but he had scarcely 
understood that the Sultan demanded 
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the surrender of Belgrade, or the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute, than he 
indignantly and menacingly replied 
that Hunyadi would be consulted on 
the subject, after which a reply would 
be forwarded to Amurath. The war- 
like disposition of the young king was 
carefully fanned by his neighbours, 
who held the Turks in great terror. 
The Pontiff sent a legate, who forcibly 
depicted the dangers of Christendom ; 
he flattered Wladislas with the pros- 
pects of great military glory, adding 
that Hungary and Poland, now closely 
united, were powerful enough to ac- 
complish the salvation of Europe. 
The young king was already resolved 
to venture an expedition against the 
infidels, when the news arrived that 
they had invaded Serbia, butchered the 
inhabitants, taken away the sons of 
their prince, and frightfully mutilated 
them. A crusade was decided upon. 
Preparations were made with the 
greatest activity. The Diet voted con- 
siderable subsidies. Hunyadi raised 
a body of cavalry at his own expense. 
After imploring the protection of the 
Almighty, the King, with his corps, 
left Buda on the 22nd of July, 1443. 
They advanced southwards, and were 
joined by the different contingents. 
Hunyadi formed the vanguard, at the 
head of twelve thousand picked horse- 
men. This memorable expedition, in 
which the great Magyar appears, as 
in a romantic epic, the pre-eminent 
figure, by his adventurous audacity, 
and in which he equals the greatest 
commanders of antiquity, consisted 
of two campaigns—a first one as 
glorious as the second was disastrous. 

As soon as the Sultan heard of the 
Crusaders having actually commenced 
their march, he sent three different 
corps to oppose their progress. Hun- 
yadi attacked and surprised them 
successively, dispersing them with 
great slaughter. A variety of skir- 
mishes, chivalrous deeds, and brilliant 
episodes, succeeded week after week, 
often, day after day, during the pro- 

ess of the Crusaders. in all of which 

unyadi was the indefatigable hero. 
The Christian army was advancing 
through Serbia. The Ottomans way- 
laid it. But Hunyadi, secretly in- 
formed of their plan, surprised them 
in the dead of night, and surrounded 
them by a skilful manwuvre. The 
Turks awoke, hearing the war-cry of 
the Hungarians. The terrible name 
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of “Yanko” echoed in their ears like 
a death-knell. They were massacred 
before they could recover from their 
stupor. About thirty thousand Os- 
manlis lay dead on the field. Their 
camp was plundered and burnt. Four 
thousand remained prisoners. Hun- 
adi afterwards took Sophia, where, 
ing joined by the King, they entered 
Bulgaria, the population of which 
being Slavonian, gladly submitted to 
Wladislas. The Christian army then 
climbed the first heights of the Bal- 
kan. Another powerful Ottoman 
army, under the command of the 
Pacha of Anatolia, who had boasted 
of chastising the presumptuous Chris- 
tians, was waiting for them there. 
Hunyadi, with his corps, advanced 
towards the infidels ; on coming close 
to them one evening, he allowed his 
men a few hours’ rest, and at the first 
dawn, on the following morning, as 
the Hungarians were preparing their 
arms col horses, a terrific sound of 
trumpets burst upon their ears. They 
beheld thick and numerous columns 
of Osmanlis advancing with the cre- 
scent waving over them. The Mag- 
yars, disconcerted by the multitude 
of the enemy, and their inefficient 
number, hesitated; Hunyadi darted 
into the midst of them, called out to 
them, not to tremble before the infi- 
dels—not to abandon their glorious 
habit of conquering, reminding them 
how often, with the assistance of 
God, the enemy had fled before them, 
assuring them they would fly again, 
adding, that those who might now 
meet with their death would rise in the 
realm of Christ. Every man hailed 
his general with enthusiasm. He 
had instilled new lifeintothem. The 
Ottoman columns were shaken by the 
furious attack. They soon broke up, 
and the proud army of the Pacha took 
to flight, he himself falling into the 
hands of the victors. The carnage 
was again awful. On the followin 
day this corps rejoined the Roya 
army, and the passage of the most 
difficult passes of the Balkans was 
commenced. 

It was severe winter weather. Dur- 
ing several weeks the army was deci- 
mated by the labours and difficulties 
of the march. Provisions failed, men 
and horses were falling asleep for 
ever in the snow. Fortunately, Hun- 
ee revived their hopes and courage 

y his persuasive words; he shared 
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their sufferings, and urged them to 
new efforts. When the Christians 
attained the frontier of Roumelia, 
they found every path, every val- 
ley occupied by Ottomans. Every 
issue was blocked up, and over them 
was established a strongly entrenched 
camp. The Turks had orders not to 
attack, but to remain on the defen- 
sive; the tempest, snow, and famine, 
could not fail to exterminate the 
Christians. Hunyadi understood at 
once the plan of the enemy; he sent 
various bands to harass, provoke, in- 
sult, and challenge the infidels. The 
Turkish general, indignant, forgot the 
orders of the Sultan, and sent down 
his troops from their impregnable 
position. The great Magyar had fully 
succeeded ; he roused his country- 
men; restored order in his band 
by his enthusiastic appeals, and 
whilst the other corps were forming, 
feigned an attack on the Osmanlis 
and a flight, drawing them into a plain 
—in a disadvantageous position and 
in the midst of the Christians. The 
Crusaders assailed them with despair. 
The Ottomans were scattered, and 
took refuge behind the fortifications 
of their camp. Hunyadi did not allow 
the ardour of his countrymen to cool ; 
he pointed out to them the fortified 
passes, and exclaimed, “Onwards!” 
A frightful bloody confusion ensued ; 
another battle more terrible was 
fought, and, finally, the Magyars be- 
came masters of the formidable 
heights, and beheld the green plains 
of Roumelia. 

On the following days the Christians 
continued their march ; they encamped 
on the last slope of the Haemus, 
hoping for a little repose, but in vain ; 
they found that their position was 
surrounded by a Turkish army, which 
left them no rest. The skirmishing 
was incessant. The Osmanlis avoid- 
ed a battle, resolving to exhaust 
the Christian army by continued at- 
tacks, and the cutting off of every 
communication. The King decided 
upon a retreat, despite the represen- 
tations and prayers of Hunyadi. 
Every preparation being made, the 
army departed in admirable order, 
and arrived in Belgrade, the Turks 
not having ventured to attack or mo- 
lest them. Afterwards the Crusaders 
returned to Buda, where their en- 
trance was a memorable triumph ; 
they carried before them the rich 
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trophies, arms, and standards of the 
Ottomans, followed by the prisoners. 
When Hunyadi advanced, he was re- 
ceived with deafening acclamations ; 
and hailed as the noblest represen- 
tative of the fatherland. During this 
year he had vanquished the Turks in 
six great battles. When he reached 
his home, his wife presented him with 
a new-born son, Mathias. The great 
Magyar thereupon knelt down, with 
tears in his eyes, raised the child to- 
wards heaven, and thanked God for 
thus recompensing his faithful servant 
for his unworthy services in bestowing 
on him another defender of Hungary. 

This glorious campaign excited the 
enthusiasm of Christian Europe. The 
young king Wladislas received nu- 
merous congratulations from foreign 
princes, who proclaimed him the 
commander-in-chief of the army of 
Christ, and encouraged him to con- 
tinue the crusade. The Pontiff sent 
from Rome the assurance of consider- 
able succours from new allies, and 
the news that Scanderbeg had fled 
from the Turkish army, returned to 
the true faith, and prepared to exter- 
minate the infidels in his paternal 
principality of Albania. Every thing 
concurred to flatter the young king 
and induce him to commence another 
campaign. In the meantime the in- 
ternal state of Poland was deplorable ; 
a licentious aristocracy was trampling 
under foot every law, human and di- 
vine; but Wladislas, absorbed by the 
Turkish war, remained deaf to the 
rayers and claims of the Poles. A 
Smesin Diet voted extraordinary 
subsidies. Hunyadi was charged with 
the preparations on the most exten- 
sive scale, for the new campaign. In 
a few months every thing was ready. 
The Sultan, however, anxious to put 
an end to the sanguinary war, suc- 
ceeded, by concessions, in drawing 
away from the Crusaders several of 
their allies, and manifested openly 
his desire for peace. He sent an em- 
bassy to Wladislas at Szeged. The 
ambassador, solemnly received in a 
numerous assembly of nobles, an- 
nounced that his master wished for 

eace, and was ready to subscribe to 
nonourable conditions, advantageous 
to the Christians. His propositions, 
delivered in manly and eloquent lan- 
guage, were enthusiastically received 
by the assembly. Several conferences 
followed, and after many difticulties 
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and discussions on several of the ar- 
ticles of the peace, it was finally 
signed by both, the Christians and 
Mohammedans, each party taking a 
solemn oath, according to his religion, 
to adhere to it and observe it faith- 
fully. 

The Ottoman embassy had scarcely 
taken leave, when the news arrived 
that a fleet of Crusaders was advanc- 
ing towards the Hellespont, and that 
a revolt had broken out against the 
Sultan, in Asia. A messenger of the 
Emperor of the East confirmed this 
news, and urged Wladislas not to lose 
such an opportunity of crushing the 
infidels, who certainly could not be 
trusted to observe the peace. The 
King, perplexed, appealed to the Hun- 
garian Diet, in which (after having 
taken cognizance of the diplomatic 
letters and reports) the very men who 
had hailed the peace joyfully, now 
clamorously regretted its signature. 
Violent dissensions took place in the 
assembly ; at last it was resolved to 
break and annul the peace. All eyes 
turned to Hunyadi, who gravely pro- 
tested against the violation of the 
oath, adding, that a word of honour 
once pledged, ought to remain in- 
violate. Other members imitated his 
loyalty. Then the spiritual chief of 
the crusade, the representative of the 
Pope, rose and addressed the assem- 
bly in a long and eloquent speech. 
He deduced arguments tending to 
prove that the treaty concluded with 
the Sultan was null, in consequence 
of the divergence of manners, of prin- 
ciples, and, above all, of faith. He 
concluded his discourse by an argu- 
ment on the omnipotent night of the 
Pontiff, in whose name he solemnly 
abrogated the treaty of peace, and ab- 
solved from the oath those who had 
taken it. 

His conclusions were received with 
the most enthusiastic acclamations by 
the Magyars. War was the only word 
uttered ; all swore to die for their 
religion. The King, agitated, yielded 
to the universal feeling. He gave his 
assent to the perjury. But Hunyadi 
refused to disgrace himself by imitat- 
ing them. The King, the cardinals, the 
greatest Magyars surrounded him, 
and pressed him, sparing no argu- 
ments. They flattered him, appealed 
to his respect for his King and the 
Pontiff ; to his love of country,and of 
glory. The hero lost all consciousness 
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and volition ; he yielded, although re- 
luctantly, and joined his countrymen 
in one of those infamies that are an 
eternal blot upon the history of a 
nation. 

Insurmountable difficulties arose to 
check the ardour of the Crusaders. 
The Poles and Valachians who had 
been dismissed when the peace was 
signed, proved reluctant to leave their 
families again. A vast number con- 
sidered the violation of the peace a dis- 
honourable proceeding. Anearthquake 
terrified the public credulity. The 
Kingalso was agitated by gloomy pre- 
sentiments. After many efforts, an 
army of about ten thousand men was 
collected: they were, it is true, picked 
men. They took their departure early 
in October, and proceeded to Widdin, 
towards Gallipoli, hoping to meet the 
auxiliaries promised by the Byzan- 
tine emperor. The Turkish gariisons 
were not attacked, the Crusaders con- 
tenting themselves with ravaging the 
country till they met their allies. 
Hunyadi joined the King with five 
thousand horsemen raised on his own 
possessions. Subsequently the army 
followed the valley of the Danube, 
advancing towards the Black Sea. 
When the Christians arrived at Ni- 
copolis, they plundered the suburbs, 
but met with a valorons resistance 
from the Turkish garrison. In Vala- 
chia the Vajvode paid his homage to 
the King of Poland and Hungary, 
and excused himself on his having 
been obliged to conclude peace with 
the Ottomans ; he inspected the army, 
and being struck by its inadequacy, 
advised the King and the Magyars to 
abandon the rash expedition. But 
the pontifical envoy indignantly re- 
pudiated such a suggestion. He 
affirmed that the Turks were not pre- 

ared for defence. The Valachian 

ajvode was not listened to: he ad- 
joined four thousand horsemen, com- 
manded by his son, to the Royal army, 
and presented Wladislas with two 
intelligent guides, well acquainted 
with the country, and a few remark- 
ably swift horses in the eventuality 
of misfortune. 

The Christian army continued its 
march, plundering and burning, at- 
tacking and destroying many for- 
tresses, thus advancing towards the 
Black Sea, where the awful news fell 
suddenly on the Christians, that 
Amurath, in person, with forty thou- 
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sand men, had landedon the European 
shores, having embarked on the Bos- 
phorus in Genoese ships, at an enor- 
mous expense, and thus avoided the 
Christian fleet cruising in the Helles- 
pont. The position of the Christian 
army was desperate. The king held 
a council. Various propositions were 
made. It was finally resolved to es- 
tablish and entrench the army be- 
tween Varna and Galata. 

In the meantime Amurath was ad- 
vancing with forced marches ; in @ 
few days his army stood in order of 
battle, opposite the Christian camp. 
A council of war was held in the 
royal tent; a large majority proposed 
to remain on the defensive, to es 
cade the camp, use the war-engines, 
and throw back the assailants till the 
expected allies arrived. But the im- 
petuous Hunyadi advised the offen- 
sive ; his reasons for this determina- 
tion were numerous, and the result of 
a long experience. He exposed them 
with great clearness and warmth ; he 
appealed to the indomitable valour of 
the Magyars, and brought over to his 
own views the King as well as the 
bravest among the Polish and Hun- 
garian chivalry. It was decided to 
attack the Turks; Hunyadi received 
the supreme command ; he assigned 
its post to each corps, and took the 
most skilful strategical measures. 
When the two armies stood in pre- 
sence of each other, and on the point 
of commencing the battle, the Cru- 
saders discovered on an eminence, in 
the Ottoman camp, the gospel trans- 
fixed at the top of a long lance, along 
with a copy of the treaty of peace 
that had been violated (November, 
1444), 

The Turks were the first to send 
forward a body of men, as it were, to 
reconnoitre. They were attacked 
fiercely, and the Ottoman cavalry 
charged the whole front, when they 
were met by Hunyadi, who repulsed 
them with his usual impetuosity. As 
he beheld their retreat, he fell upon 
the centre of the Ottoman army, up- 
set its ranks, breaking through its 
lines, and carrying all before him. 
The Christians, exulting in their suc- 
cess, almost sure of victory, forgot 
the orders of their commander, and 
fell on the Ottomans with indiscri- 
minate fury. The infidels, on their 
part, at first disconcerted, thanks to 
their great numbers, re-formed their 
4 
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ranks, and regained the lost ground. 
At this moment the young king was 
persuaded by the Pontifical Legate, 
contrary to the instructions of Hun- 
yadi, to rush upon the Turks with all 

is chivalry, assured of immortal 
glory as his reward. The battle long 
remained an unearthly chaos, a blood- 
thirsty insanity seeming to have seized 
both armies. Atlastthe Turksyielded ; 
the Christians hurled them down ; 
they penetrated into the camp of the 
Osmanlis, and began to plunder ; Hun- 
yadi re-appeared, rallied them, and 
the day seemed to have turned en- 
tirely to the advantage of the Chris- 
tians. 

At this moment, the Sultan recover- 
ing his confidence, rallied the Otto- 
mans, and commenced a dreadful at- 
tack upon the Christians. Hunyadi, on 
beholdingthe Ottoman masses rushing 
in that direction, abandoned his own 
victorious wing, hastened up, and 
found the young king defending him- 
self almost alone, surrounded by the 
dead bodies of his followers. In vain 
Hunyadi implored him to retreat ; 
Wladislas remained deaf to hisentreat- 
ies. He gathered a few Polish knights 
and precipitated himself on the Otto- 
mans, advancing rashly to the very 
tent of the Sultan, close to Amurath, 
where he was cut down. In the 
meantime, the Christians whom Hun- 
yadi had left, became confused ; it 
was whispered that the young king 
and his knights had disappeared. 
Amurath at this juncture fell upon 
all that remained of the Crusaders, 
with a fresh column of janissaries. 
The prodigies of valour performed 
by Hunyadi proved of no avail. 
The Christians disbanded, rushed 
from the field, or were slain; Hun- 
yadi remained almost the last; he 
was still living, and felt it his duty 
not to give way to despair. His 
country had great need of his life. 
He disappeared in the mountains. 

Infamous calumnies were put in 
circulation in the fifteenth century, 
as to the conduct of Hunyadi at 
Varna, by a Polish chronicler, bitter- 
ly hostile to the Hungarian hero. He 
stated that Hunyadi had abandoned 
the young king and fled. It appears, 
on the contrary, that the Polish lead- 
ers urged Wladislas to disobey the in- 
junctions of Hunyadi. The great 

agyar had naturally inspired the 
bitter hostility of envious mediocrity ; 
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and the hatred of some of the Polish 
nobles for him, arose also from his 
influence over the young king, who 
neglected his country and country- 
men, so much was he absorbed by his 
Hungarian crown. The Polish ca- 
lumny has been searchingly refuted. 
There is not one ground upon which 
it can be credited, and Gibbon is un- 
justifiable for having accepted it 
without investigation. Had the 
orders of Hunyadi been attended to 
at Varna, the Christians would most 
probably have conquered. Wherever 
he was on that day, he repulsed the 
enemy. He certainly may be accused 
of having advised a rash attack, con- 
sidering there were 50,000 Ottomans, 
and not 18,000 Christians, on a plain. 
This he confessed ; and declared, long 
after, that his fault was to have over- 
rated his.army. The victory of the 
Ottomans was complete ; nearly the 
whole Christian army was extermin- 
ated. Amurath, in order to announce 
his victory to his subjects, sent to 
them the head of the unfortunate 
young king. Whladislas had been 
brave, just, liberal, modest, of pure 
manners. The Turks honoured his 
misfortune ; they raised a column, 
with a commemorative inscription, 
on the spot where he had found the 
death of the brave. 

The disaster at Varna became soon 
known throughout Christendom. It 
created the greatest consternation. A 
panic seized the kingdom of Hungary. 
Several nobles took advantage of it 
to excite divisions and form ambitious 
factions. The Magyars were yearn- 
ing for Hunyadi. They discovered 
that he was a prisoner in Valachia. 
When he had left the field of Varna, 
he had long wandered, often alone, 
and after long sufferings, presented 
himself to the Valachian Vajvode, in 
whom he thought to find a friend, 
but who, on the contrary, threatened 
him with death, and had him thrown 
in a dungeon. The Magyars de- 
manded the liberty of their hero, and 
threatened the Valachian traitor with 
a merciless war, if he did not instantly 


restore him to liberty. Hunyadi 
having been delivered, re-appeared 
among his countrymen. He arrived 


when a Diet was sitting convulsed by 
factious intrigues. By his exertions 
and influence another Diet was con- 
voked, more complete and regular. The 
first question to be decided, referred to 
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the election of a king. Hunyadi at 
once proposed Ladislas the Posthu- 
mous, and explained all the advantages 
that mustresultfrom hiselection. The 
assembly adopted his proposition. 
Ladislas was proclaimed King of 
Hungary, Hunyadi appointed Cap- 
tain-General, and ambassadors were 
despatched to the Emperor Frede- 
rick ITT. in order to claim the young 
king and the crown of Saint Stephen, 
in the name of the Hungarian nation. 
Hunyadi was fully aware that an 
Ottoman invasion would soon follow. 
He lost no time in assembling a few 
troops, and started in order to watch 
them. He obtained secret informa- 
tion that the infidels had advanced 
as far as the Save, unsuspecting his 
being so near; he crossed the river 
in the dead of night, surprised them, 
and in two hours cut them to pieces. 
Afterwards he entered Valachia, 
ravaged the country, took the traitor 
Vajvode and put him to death, and 
established the Hungarian suzerainty. 

In the meantime, the ambassadors 
sent to the Emperor Frederick re- 
ceived a vague and crafty reply: he 
declined giving up the young king, 
in consequence of his youth, and the 
sacred crown, because it could not be 
wanted. The Magyars received this 
answer in a solemn assembly. They 
resolved to repel, by every means, the 
Germanic influence and domination, 
although anxious not to come to an 
open rupture with the Emperor. They 
again proclaimed Ladislas King elect, 
and Hunyadi Governor-General, with 
extensive powers, but clearly defined 
in several articles of the decree. Hun- 
yadi at first declined the heavy re- 
sponsibility, but being pressed by the 
whole assembly, yielded, took the oath 
of fidelity to the articles, and was so- 
lemnly invested with the insignias and 
prerogatives of his viceregal dignity. 
A coadjutor was appointed to aid him 
in the discharge of his duties. As 
soon as Hunyadi came into full pos- 
session of his new powers, he declared 
war against the Emperor Frederick, 
for illegally detaining King Ladislas 
and the Hungarian crown, and with 
rapid marches entered the imperial 
dominions, and ravaged several pro- 
vinces, advancing to the very gates of 
Vienna, but not pushing further this 
first campaign. The Emperor, uneasy 
at such unexpected proceedings, ap- 
pealed to the Pontifical Legate. 
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Through his intervention prelimin- 
aries of peace were agreed upon, and, 
after endless discussions and confer- 
ences, a formal treaty of peace was 
signed. Ladislas, it was resolved, 
should remain under the guardianship 
of the Emperor till his majority, Hun- 
yadi being recognised as Governor of 
Hungary. This suspension of hosti- 
lities, gladly accepted by the Diet, 
was very necessary to Hungary and 
her Governor. It permitted them to 
recover from an agitated and sanguin- 
ary period, and to prepare for the 
future eventualities that could not 
fail to rise in the East. 

Hunyadi received frequent infor- 
mation of constant incursions, and 
attacks of the Ottomans on the Hun- 
garian territory. The day of Varna 
was lying heavily on his memory and 
heart. He was deeply impressed with 
the dangers of Hungary and Christen- 
dom, and commenced active diplo- 
matic relations with all the Christian 
Princes. He received from all the 
highest testimonies of admiration and 
sympathy. In the year 1448 the 
Governor-General obtained a subsidy 
from the Diet, formed an army of 
24,000 men, besides 8,000 Valachians, 
and suddenly advanced in Serbia. He 
expected a junction with the Albanian 
hero, Scanderbeg. But Amurath, in- 
formed in time of the movements of 
Hunyadi, advanced in Bulgaria at the 
head of 100,000 men. He found the 
Hungarians, evidently surprised, in- 
trenched in the plains of Kossova. 
After one whole day of brilliant skir- 
mishing, the Governor-General of 
Hungary heard the divine service with 
his army. Everyman took the sacra- 
ment. He then addressed them 
briefly, exhorting them to conquer or 
die for the religion of Christ. The 
Hungarians then marched out of their 
intrenched camp, and took the posi- 
tion assigned tothem. Hunyadi, con- 
fident in their burning enthusiasm, re- 
jected propositions of peace sent at the 
last moment by Amurath. The battle 
began ; a deadly struggle between the 
two infuriated armies continued the 
whole day, till the darkest hour of 
night. Then the combatants returned 
to their respective camps. The next 
morning, at dawn, the battle was re- 
sumed with unabated energy. The 
small army of the Hungarians was 
fearfully reduced, whilst the Otto- 
mans could bring forward fresh masses, 
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and among them the formidable janis- 
saries. At the same time, the defec- 
tion of the Valachians threw a fatal 
disorder among the Christians, who 
fell, one by one, actually crushed by 
the masses of the enemy. Hunyadi, 
again, remained the last on the field, 
and finally withdrew with a handful 
of men. Nearly the whole Christian 
army had been annihilated. 34,000 
Turkish corpses proved how dearly 
the victory had been purchased. The 
Serbians, then, turned against the 
vanquished, their fellow-Christians, 
and pursued the few that survived 
and escaped, asif they had been wild 
beasts. 

After the fatal day of Kossova, 
Hunyadi, pursued, was saved by the 
swiftness of his horse. He wandered 
days and days in a desolate country, 
having many hair-breadth escapes, 
that are still remembered in popular 
traditions. Once he was five days 
without food, and meeting a band of 
peasants, of whom he begged for a 

iece of bread, in the name of God, 
oo was recognised, seized, and given 
up, for a handsome reward, to the 
governor of a neighbouring fortress. 
A conspiracy was formed by the gar- 
rison to deliver the hero: it was dis- 
covered, and Hunyadi given up to 
George Brankovich, father-in-law of 
Ulric de Cilley, who had been defeated 
and pardoned by the great Magyar. 
This man had the baseness to propose 
to the Sultan to give up to him the 
terrible Yanko who had so often van- 
quished the Ottomans. Amurath re- 
fused scornfully. Hunyadi, who felt 
how necessary his presence must be 
in his country, made propositions that 
flattered the cupidity of the traitor, 
sent for one of his sons, whom he left 
as hostage, and returned to Hungary. 

An immense crowd of nobles and 
people hastened, on his arrival, to 
congratulate him on his safe return. 
The Governor, in tears, saw in this 
demonstration that, despite his mis- 
fortune, the true national feeling and 
opinion were still with him. His first 
care was to punish the Christian trai- 
tor who had offered him to the Turks. 
He turned, with an incredible rapidity, 
on Serbia, and ravaged it, till his son 
was restored. Mutual friends inter- 
posed between Brankovich and Hun- 
yadi: they appeased the wrath of 
the latter, and bonds of a mutual con- 
cord were agreed upon. It was sti- 
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pulated that Hunyadi would consent 
to the betrothehood of his young son, 
Mathias, with the daughter of Ulric 
of Cilley. The beneficial results of 
this arrangement, however, were not 
of long duration. Cilley and his 
father-in-law, both base perjurers, 
were not long in manifesting their 
deadly hatred for the pure, noble 
hero, who was the last hope of the 
nation. 

The disaster of Kossova created 
exultation among those nobles who 
nourished an implacable aversion for 
the Governor, who, to them, was a 
mere parvenu—successful, because he 
flattered the people. 

They made no secret of their inso- 
lent delight, but formed a dark nu- 
cleus from which radiated a mass of 
calumnies. A diplomatic conspiracy 
was formed against Hunyadi. The Pon- 
tiff and most of the Christian princes 
received communications, in which he 
was represented as a tyrant, a traitor 
to his country, whose vanity and 
selfish ambition were the ruin of Hun- 
gary. These calumnious assertions, 
skilfully disseminated, proved suc- 
cessful in more than one case. The 
Pope, to whom Hunyadi forwarded a 
full account of his misfortune at 
Kossova, in the humblest terms, left 
it without a reply, but officially in- 
duced the Diet to discontinue the war 
against the Ottomans, in which so 
much blood and treasure had been 
lavished. The proud and sensitive 
soul of the Governor felt deeply 
wounded ; he considered himself low- 
ered in the eyes of the Catholic na- 
tions, and robbed of the prestige that 
invested him with the championship 
of the Christian religion. Accord- 
ingly, he convoked a Diet in 1450, 
and demanded whether or not the as- 
sembly would take up his cause, with 
respect to the past events. The no- 
bles responded to his loyal appeal ; 
they drew up a long, respectful epistle 
to the Pontiff, in which, with a me- 
lancholy magnanimity,they expressed 
their unlimited approbation of the 
whole civil and military policy of 
their Governor, Hunyadi. Neverthe- 
less, the calumnies continued their 
subterranean work, and the Court of 

tome manifested a violent opposition 
to the great Magyar. 

Hunyadi, at length convinced that 
the internal discords of the country 
could only be brought to an end by 
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the presence of the legitimate king, 
resolved, by arms or by diplomacy, 
to effect the installation of the 
ye king on the throne; thus not 
hesitating to sacrifice his own to the 
general interest. He also formed the 
project of chastising the Bohemians, 
who had constantly made incursions 
into the land of the Magyars, and 
kept up civil dissension by their in- 
trigues. He commenced by detaching 
from them those nobles who, driven 
by a factious spirit, had been leagued 
with them. Putting aside his private 
resentments, he formed a close alliance 
with the Palatin, Ladislas of Gara, 
and the Vajvode of Transylvania. 
They swore eternal friendship and 
concord. A body of Bohemians, rem- 
nants of the armies of Zisca and of 
the Procops, had established them- 
selves in the north of Hungary, and 
there built castles, and fortified cities, 
as ina conquered land. They formed 
bands of brigands, who robbed and 
plundered under the name of Ladislas 
the Posthumous, whom they professed 
to defend. Hunyadi raised a body of 
troops at his own expense, and ad- 
vanced against those Bohemians, 
He then 


whom he soon dispersed. 
proceeded to besiege Losonoz, their 
strongest fortress, and centre of their 


settlement. As the fort, owing to its 
admirable position and its brave gar- 
rison, resisted more vigorously than 
was expected, the Governor, having a 
totally insufficient force, had recourse 
to his viceregal authority, and called 
on all the nobles and prelates of the 
district to come to him with men and 
munitions. A great number responded 
to the appeal. Hunyadi then found 
himself at the head of a consider- 
able body. The besieged fortress 
could not but surrender. One night, 
when the Hungarian camp was 
plunged in a tranquil slumber, a cry 
of alarm was heard. The Magyars 
roused, flew to arms ; the Bohemians 
advancing in order were in the camp, 
and massacring the besiegers as they 
were rising. All the barons, prelates, 
and nobles had disappeared. Hun- 
yadi hastened up at the head ofa 
small, faithful band, carved his way 
through the Bohemian masses, and 
retreated in a menacing order. One 
of the Magyar nobles, taken up wound- 
ed on the way, and unwilling to ap- 
pear before God without asking par- 
don for his crime, confessed that the 
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noblesand prelates who had responded 
to the appeal of the Governor, had be- 
trayed him, sold him to the Bohe- 
mians, whom they had brought up 
and assisted. Hunyadi, undeterred 
by this treason, formed an army ra- 
pidly, calling some of his old troops 
under his banner. He then dashed 
onthe Bohemians, exterminated them, 
took all their forts ; and as they again 
had re-assembled, and when the 
Governor, although with an army 
very inferior in number, longed to as- 
sail them, he received an order from 
the Diet to cease hostilities, and sign 
the conditions of peace, which the as- 
sembly had framed. These conditions 
were disgraceful to Hungary. Hun- 
yadi, however, with a bitter heart, 
submitted to the law of the land. He 
was only the representative of the 
King and had sworn to obey the As- 
sembly. 

The peremptory interruption of the 
Bohemian expedition was a humilia- 
tion which Hunyadi felt keenly. He 
was surrounded by unscrupulous ene- 
mies, and saw himself the victim of 
the most odious calumnies at home 
and abroad. Too honourable to form 
for himself a special party of inferior 
nobles and citizens, among whom he 
was very popular, he commenced 
without dade the measures that 
would enable the Hungarians to ob- 
tain possession of their young king in 
their own country. He concluded an 
armistice with the Ottomans, in or- 
der to be undisturbed in that quarter. 
He again sent ambassadors to the 
Emperor without any result. The 
Governor then appealed to the dif- 
ferent populations, Germans, Bohe- 
inians, Moravians, who recognised the 
Hungarian suzerainty. He convoked 
their representatives in a general as- 
sembly, which decided that Frederick 
should be reduced by force of arms to 
give up Ladislas. The Emperor then 
withdrew to Italy with the royal 
youth, to let the storm pass away. 
But on his return he was besieged in 
Neustadt, and obliged to yield. <A 
peace was promptly concluded, by 
which Ulric de Cilley was declared tu- 
tor of Ladislas, then only twelve years 
of age, but under the direction of the 
Hungarian Diet. The young king 
declared his desire to reside in Hun- 
gary. It was acceded to reluctantly 
by the imperial party. His appear- 
ance was hailed everywhere with en- 
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thusiastic acclamations. A general 
Diet was convoked for the first days 
of the year 1453 at Presbourg, for the 
final and solemn installation of La- 
dislas with the sacred crown. 

From that day the government of 
Hunyadi ceased. The documents re- 
specting his civil administrations are 
few. The chroniclers are generally 
silent on the subject ; they especially 
represent him as the hero-patriot, in- 
cessantly battling against the Infidel. 
Nevertheless, many admirable reforms 
and institutions of internal adminis- 
tration marked his civil government. 
These have been drowned, as it were, 
in the tumultuous military agitation 
of his life, but are, to this day, con- 
sidered by the Magyar race, honour- 
able testimonies of his genius, integrity, 
and humanity. 

When the Hungarian Diet, after 
innumerable difficulties, had settled 
with the Emperor the details of the 
peace, Hunyadi resigned the extra- 
ordinary powers that had been in- 
trusted to him more than six years 
before. The Austrian party and the 
enemies of the great Magyar succeeded 
in placing Ladislas under the influ- 


ence of Ulric de Cilley. This profli- 
gate, unprincipled man, poisoned the 
mind of the young sovereign. He ac- 


cumulated infamous calumnies on 
Hunyadi, who, informed, at last, of 
the dangers he was exposed to, has- 
tened to Vienna, baftied the snares of 
his implacable enemies, and only 
begged his friends to obtain a hearing 
from the King and refute the calum- 
nies of which he had been the object. 
Ladislas listened, felt conscious how 
deeply he had wronged the Magyar 
hero; and having assembled round his 
throne the greatest nobles, prelates, 
and dignitaries of the realm, Hunyadi, 
resenting himself, knelt before his 
ing, and laid in his hands his titles 
of Governor of the Kingdom. The 
young sovereign rose, thanked him 
for his loyal services; created him 
“ Perpetual Count,” and appointed 
him Captain-General of his army. 
Subsequently the King confirmed and 
legalized all the acts of Hunyadi as 
Governor, in a document of great his- 
torical importance, as it is a resumé, 
highly laudatory, of the whole politi- 
cal life of Hunyadi to the very day 
of the resignation of his extraordin- 
ary powers. 
nfortunately, Ladislas, after this 
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solemn popular inauguration of his 
reign, returned to Austria. Cilley 
there renewed his intrigues, isolated 
the poor young king, and again re- 
sumed his calumnies and plots against 
Hunyadi, whilst he was abandoning 
himself to profligacy. Fortunately, 
there were still some pure nobles at 
court, who resolved to save the King 
from the pestiferous influence of his 
crafty guardian. One morning they 
appeared early, in a body, before La- 
dislas, having baffled the precautions 
of Cilley. They unravelled to him 
the infamies of this man, dwelt on the 
discontent of his subjects, and finally 
convinced the young king of all they 
advanced. Ladislas then ordered that 
his unpopular guardian should be ig- 
nominiously dismissed. This mea- 
sure, as well as the honours bestowed 
previously on Hunyadi, produced a 
most favourable impression on the 
Hungarians. They hoped for a period 
of repose and prosperity ; but this 
hope was a merely transient gleam. 
Mohammed IL. the intrepid and 
enthusiastic son of the Prophet, had 
succeeded Amurath. The young Sul- 
tan had not feared to proclaim his de- 
structive projects against Christen- 
dom. Europe seemed, nevertheless, 
to be slumbering, when it was roused 
by a terrific crash. On the 29th of 
May, 1453, Constantinople had fallen 
before the destructive masses of the 
Ottomans. Mohammed, now in pos- 
session of the key of the Mediter- 
ranean, menaced Italy, France, and 
Spain. The consternation in Hungary 
was deep and universal : all eyes and 
hearts again turned to Hunyadi. The 
young king terrified, but well advised, 
bestowed new proofs of his gratitude 
on the popular hero. In considera- 
tion of his eminent services he in- 
vested him, by royal letters patent, 
with the property of four Valachian 
districts, as a national recompense. 
Hunyadi considering himself now 
sheltered from court intrigues, recov- 
ered confidence in himself. He felt 
that, at the head of his old companions 
in arms, he could brave the present 
dangers. He pressed the King for an 
immediate convocation of the Diet. 
It assembled at Buda, and voted am- 
ple subsidies in men and money, and 
a general rising in case of invasion. 
Every measure was taken for the im- 
mediate organization of an army, and 
Hunyadi appointed Commander-in- 
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Chief. The Diet was still sitting 
when the news arrived that Moham- 
med IT. was advancing at the head of 
an army. The Ottomans had ravaged 
Serbia. Its prince, who had formerly 
treacherously imprisoned and ran- 
somed Hunyadi, had come to Hun- 
gary to implore succours. The Mag- 
yar commander forgot the former 
treason, assembled whatever bands 
of Serbians and Hungarians he could 
collect, as the army was not yet ready, 
and advanced to meet the invaders 
with extraordinary rapidity. He 
avoided the principal Ottoman corps, 
and fell on the rear of the army, sur- 
srised a portion of it, and defeated it. 
The Sultan saw himself obliged to 
retreat. In the meantime Hunyadi 
had been obliged to withdraw, in or- 
der to crush an insurrection of the 
treacherous Cilley, in Croatia. But 
he soon returned with fresh troops, 
whilst the Sultan had recommenced 
his devastations in Serbia. The Hun- 
garians marched day and night. 

One morning, at the rising of the 
sun, the Ottomans beheld the Magyars 
galloping in the front of their camp, 
and the standard of the dreaded 
Yanko waving in the midst of them. 
Hunyadi attacked with his usual im- 
petuosity. The sanguinary struggle 
lasted all day. The Ottomans at last 
took to flight ; Hunyadi pursued them 
as far as Viddin, where, hearing that 
immense Turkish reinforcements were 
coming up, he withdrew to Belgrade 
with prodigious booty and an enor- 
mous number of prisoners. Hunyadi 
then returned to Hungary, where a 
multitude of nobles, citizens, and peo- 
ple met him, and again proclaimed 
him their liberator. 

After this arduous campaign he 
went to spend a few days with his 
family. His second son, Mathias, 
then eleven years old, by his preco- 
cious energy and intelligence, was the 
delight of his parent and the hope of 
the Magyars ; but the father could not 
long indulge the joys of paternity. 
He besought the Emperor of Ger- 
many to assist Hungary. A Germanic 
assembly, convoked for the purpose, 
ended in fruitless discussions, and 
Hungary stood alone. The extraordin- 
ary power and honours conferred by 
the King on Hunyadi had again roused 
the virulent animosity of his ene- 
mies. Cilley andothers renewed their 
league; and whilst Ladislas was at 
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Prague, to be crowned King of Bohe- 
mia, and Hunyadi battling against the 
Turks, this league succeeded in calling 
an assembly of the orders of state, 
and forming a committee, charged 
with the political, economical, and 
military government, in the absence of 
the King, which de facto abolished 
the authority of Hunyadi. Fortu- 
nately the latter, on his return, took 
the wise measure of instantly for- 
warding a messenger to the King, in- 
forming him of what had taken place. 
Ladislas wrote back that Hunyadi 
must be member of whatever govern- 
ing body was instituted, thus leaving 
him sutticient authority to continue 
his preparations for the Turkish war. 
But Ulric de Cilley thus defeated, 
turned to his old manceuvres. He 
circumvened the young king, art- 
fully attributed to Hunyadi the most 
criminal intentions, forging proofsand 
documents, till the terrified Ladislas 
acquiesced in every thing he proposed. 
Cilley persuaded him to invite, by 
writing, the General to an interview 
somewhere near Vienna, lay a snare 
for him, and murder him. Hunyadi 
started on receipt of the Royal letter ; 
but secretly informed by Austrian 
friends of the plot, did not proceed. 
Cilley made yet anotherattempt. In 
the name of the King, he invited the 
great Magyar to a second rendezvous. 
This time Hunyadi came with two 
thousand devoted followers, saw de 
Cilley, and scornfully reproached him 
with hiscowardiceandintamy. Never- 
theless, he felt anxious to see the 
King, and reveal the truth, unsus- 
pecting the royal sanction to Cilley’s 
snares. The latter seized this oppor- 
tunity, made an appointment again ; 
and on Hunyadi hesitating to ap- 
proach, met him, urging him to ad- 
vance. Hunyadi, suspecting the trai- 
tor, called out to one of Cilley’s 
knights, sternly demanding whether 
this was not a snare. The latter, 
abashed, bowed his head in assent. 
The indignation of the great Magyar 
may be easily conceived. He branded 
the traitor and left him with his life, 
out of respect for the King. When 
these attempts to assassinate their 
hero were known among the Hun- 
garians, their frenzy became bound- 
less; armed multitudes appeared on 
all sides—nobles, friends, companions 
in arms of Hunyadi, hastened from 
every quarter. The fermentation took 
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a formidable aspect, and the throne 
of Ladislas would have been endan- 
gered had not the efforts and per- 
suasions of the popular hero appeased 
the storm. This manifestation stimu- 
lated him in the final resolution to 
save his fatherland from the infidels, 
or perish. 

he Ottomans were steadily conso- 
lidating their power in Europe. The 
new Pontiff, Calixtus III., invited 
Christendom to a crusade against 
them. 

But Christendom remained deaf to 
the invitation; Hungary alone was 
expected to strike the Crescent. Ca- 
pistrano, a pious Franciscan friar, was 
sent to preach the crusade to the 
Hungarian people. By the pontifical 
imfluence, the internal dissensions of 
the realm were settled, and Ladislas 


fully acquainted with the treason of 


de Cilley, as well as the magnaniinity 
of his intended victim. The King 
sent his excuses to Hunyadi, who 
hesitated in accepting them. He 


yielded, however, in the name of the 
fatherland, and was appointed Cap- 
tain-General of the Kingdom. Ladis- 
las renewed, in a solemn assembly, the 


expression of his gratitude and esteem 
for the ex-governor of the kingdom, 
confirming all the recompenses and 
donations he had bestowed upon him. 
In the meantime the Crusade was in 
yain preached in Germany and Po- 
land ; it only brought a few thousand 
lawless volunteers. Hunyadi, after 
having invited all the Hungarian no- 
bility to march under the national 
standard, once more resolved to im- 
plore the assistance of the Christian 
princes. Only one, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, after great professions, con- 
tented himself with performing some 
military marches in Germany, after 
which he returned to his Duchy. 
The Captain-General met with great 
difficulties in raising his army. A 
singular lukewarmness had followed 
the excessive terror of the Turks, who 
were represented as having aban- 
doned their systematic aggressions. 
Hunyadi implored his countrymen to 
have no faith in their apparent inac- 
tivity. He entreated the King to come 
to Buda andconvoke a Diet ; Ladislas 
consented. Theassembly, eloquently 
addressed by Friar Capistrano, voted, 
in momentary enthusiasm, fresh sup- 
plies of money and men, but a latent 
opposition of the enemies of Hunyadi 
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was bafiling the efforts and exertions 
of the Captain-General ; difficulties 
were fostered in every way. The 
object was evidently to ruin Hun- 
yadi personally, who required all the 
manly energy of his nature not to 
despair and succumb. In the midst 
of these conspiracies, letters from 
Belgrade, announced that Mohammed 
with an innumerable fleet and army, 
had crossed Serbia, and was advancing 
on the Danube. At this moment, all 
hatreds, disputes, ambitions, ceased ; 
one name alone resounded among high 
and low, in every street, inevery valley 
—Hunyadi! Hewasexalted, flattered, 
surrounded, proclaimed a hero, a sa- 
viour, by the very men who had calum- 
niated him. In the midst of this un- 
speakable enthusiasm, he hastened 
the completion of the army, took 
leave of his king, whom he entreated 
to remain firm among his people, as 
he would soon hear that the Crescent 
had been crushed by the Cross. Ne- 
vertheless, the general terror did not 
subside ; exaggerated reports were cir- 
culated. The population of Buda aban- 
doned the city; the streets were de- 
serted. Not a man, not a soldier, 
could be seen. In the meantime, Hun- 
yadi was flying, as it were, south- 
wards. 

Mohammed had pitched his tents 
under the walls of Belgrade, on the 
15th June, 1456. He had brought 
with him about a hundred thousand 
men, with an enormous mass of am- 
munitions, artillery, and engines of 
war. He had echelonned two hundred 
vessels on the Danube and the Save, 
to cut off all communication of the 
besieged with Transylvania and Hun- 
gary. Belgrade was defended by a 
few hundred Magyars only, but men 
of long experienced valour, com- 
manded by Michael Szilagyi, brother- 
in-law of Hunyadi. They all swore 
to defend the city to their last breath. 
The Sultan flattered himself to take 
it in less than a fortnight; before 
which, he said, his father, Amurath, 
had lost seven months, and all his 
glory. The siege commenced ; it was 
carried on with prodigious vigour. 
Huge engines poured down on the 
city showers of destructive missiles. 
A first, a second, a third week passed 
on, Belgrade, with its walls tottering, 
was still resisting. Every assault of 
the Ottomans had been repulsed ; 
but the besieged, emaciated, exhaust- 
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ed, must soon sink: their only ho 
was in the mercy of God, and the 
arrival of their saviour, Hunyadi. 
Hunyadi was advancing, but with 
very inadequate forces for such an 
emergency. Fortunately, Friar Capis- 
trano and his monks had explored 
Bohemia, Poland, Valachia, Moldavia, 
and at their voice about 60,000 volun- 
teers, poor, simple citizens, monks, pea- 
sants, students—all enthusiastic in 
their faith, and ready todie for Christ, 
joined the Hungarian army. The 
first great difficulty was to penetrate 
into the besieged city. unyadi, 
after consulting with Capistrano, the 
worthy, indefatigable friar, and his 
companions in arms, resolved to at- 
tack the naval barrier on the Danube, 
raised by the Ottomans. Two hun- 
dred little vessels were prepared with 
an incredible celerity on a stream, 
tributary of the Danube. A select 
body of men was placed upon them, 
and the little fleet, carried down by 
the stream into the Danube, and to- 
wards Belgrade, surprised the Otto- 
mans. A deadly combat took place ; 
a wild encounter, hand to wee At 


the same time, a bold, skilful sally on 


the part of the besieged threw disorder 
among the Turks, who found them- 
selves surrounded. They still fought 
like lions, while worthy Capistrano 
endeavoured to terrify them by pre- 
senting to them the Cross, in the 
thickest of the battle. After five hours 
of destruction, when the river seemed 
transformed into a stream of blood, 
the Ottomans, vanquished, disappear- 
ed; half their fleet was burnt down, 
and the Christians entered Belgrade 
in triumph. Still the position of the 
city remained perilous. The Sultan 
was thundering forth on its walls, 
and.would soon be able tolaunch two 
hundred thousand men upon it. Hun- 
yadi, assisted by Capistrano, urged 
the besieged to resignation, exalted 
their devotedness, soothed their suffer- 
ings by words of kindness, tenderness, 
and hope, foretelling their final suc- 
cess, and eloquently ne the 
glory that would follow, and the 
eternal recompense that awaited them 
in heaven. At the same time, he was 
attending to the provisions, arms, en- 
trenchments, and al! the means for a 
deadly defence, exercising the inex- 
perienced to the use of the sword. 
Hunyadi had been seven days in 
Belgrade when the Ottomans, in 
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thick columns, were seen emerging 
from their camp and unfolding them- 
selves at a short distance from the 
walls. The thunder of their tre- 
mendous artillery battered the city. 
In a few hours heaps of ruins filled 
the ditches; a broad breach was 
made. The Ottomans yelling—at 
the sound of the myriads of voices 
crying “ Allah”—rushed to storm 
the place. They met Hunyadi and 
his Magyars. During five hours the 
broad, flashing sword of Hunyadi ap- 
peared everywhere, mowing down 
enemies, whilst his silvery voice en- 
couraged the Christians. The friar, 
Capistrano, impassible, joining his 
fervent prayers and exhortations, 
cross in hand, in the midst of this 
butchery, seemed as if he were in- 
vulnerable. But the masses of the 
Ottomans increasing, thrusted the 
Christians backwards. The infidels 
were overpowering them ; they took 
possession of the first rampart ; the 
crescent had been already planted on 
several parts of it ; the Hungarians 
were exhausted and discouraged. 
“Oh,” exclaims Hunyadi, preparing 
for death, “Oh, Belgrade is lost !’ 
Capistrano, raising his hand, in a pro- 
phetic impulse, pointed to heaven, 
and calmed the despair of the hero. 
Hunyadi then cut his way through 
the Ottomans and rallied his men. 
In the meantime, the besieged con- 
ceived, in their distress, the plan of 
throwing down on the assailants 
burning faggots, mixed with sulphur. 
Capistrano—transformed into a cap- 
tain by the dangers of his fellow- 
Christians—led, in close array, a body 
of about two thousand men, with 
whom he rushed on the Turks, and 
obliged them to retreat. At this 
moment Hunyadi reappeared, fell, 
with the rage of despair, on the in- 
fidels, and drove them away, after 
another terrible encounter. In the 
exultation of victory, he followed 
them in the plain, accompanied by 
Capistrano, attacked and dispersed 
the principal corps of Ottomans. 
Thus, inflamed by victory, reaction 
of a momentary despair, the Hunga- 
rians continued to advance till they 
laid their hands on the Ottoman ar- 
tillery. But Mohammed was foam- 
ing with fury. He called out to his 
cavalry, and, his broad scimitar in 
hand, darted upon the Giaours. At 
the first onset he was wounded, fell, 
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and disappeared. From this moment 
the Christians were in possession of 
a complete victory ; they took the 
Ottoman artillery, pursued the fugi- 
tives with an unheard-of audacity, 
penetrated into the camp of the in- 
fidels and plundered it. The night, 
and the fear of being surprised, 
brought them back into the city. 
On the following day the Ottomans 
had vanished, leaving twenty-four 
thousand dead, their artillery, and 
the enormous splendid baggage and 
provisions of theircamp. Hunyadi 
announced the victory to his king 
with admirable humility ; he never 
related any of his victories without 
adding, “ Deo auxiliante.” 

Hunyadi was not destined to relish 
the felicities of his triumph. A few 
days after the defeat of the Otto- 
mans he fell a prey to a slow fever, 
to some plague or — disease. 
From his state of exhaustion and 
long exposure, the disease very soon 
assumed a character of great gravity. 
He was transferred to Semlin, on 
the other side of the Danube, away 
from the ruins and dead bodies. The 
worst symptoms became, neverthe- 
less, manifest. Capistrano was ex- 
horting the poor sufferer to patience, 
and when he found that the fatal 
hour was at hand ; when he under- 
stood that the hero must soon leave 
this world, the monk thought it his 
duty to reveal the truth to him and 
recommend him to prepare for it. 
Hunyadi, smiling, explained that, 
having so long and so much been 
exposed to death, he had long since 
made his will, disposed of every thing ; 
that his faith had always been un- 
bounded, that he had always lived, 
suffered, been wounded, in the ser- 
vice of the true religion, and that he 
could not, therefore, have any thing 
to fear. He then thanked and blessed 
the pious monk, and requested him, 
when he returned among his country- 
men, to tell them that Hunyadi J4- 
nos had died the death of a Christian. 
A crowd of nobles had arrived at 
Semlin. They were admitted in the 
room where lay the suffering hero. 
They surrounded him and gazed on 
the ghastly figure that was so terrible 
and formidable a few days before, 
and will be nothing more than a little 
dust on the morrow ; they admired 
the extraordinary man so often be- 
trayed and calumniated, whose whole 
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life had been a perpetual sacrifice to 
his country. Hunyadi called his two 
sons, Ladislas—a brilliant youth who 
had fought by his side at Belgrade— 
and the youngest, Mathias, yet a boy, 
but lion-hearted, with an eagle’s eye, 
a lad who was destined to avenge 
his father and his country. The dy- 
ing father did not exhort them to 
avenge the insults he had suffered ; 
he did not awaken in them ideas of 
ambition, but only spoke to them 
words of pardon, forgetfulness, fide- 
lity to the king, urging them to de- 
vote themselves, body and soul, to the 
glory of the Hungarian fatherland 
and the preservation of its liberties. 
The sons knelt by his side, and the 
father blessed them. He then turned 
to the Magyars, pressing reverently 
round him, and addressed them in 
the national idiom. He explained 
the clauses of his will which referred 
to the fatherland, recommending to 
them to continue what he had com- 
menced ; to destroy the Ottoman 
power ; to keep harmony and con- 
cord among themselves, without 
which the Hungarian republic would 
perish. He tendered his sons to his 
countrymen, investing the eldest with 
his command and prerogatives till 
the ulterior decision of the King ; 
he then bid a last adieu to all, en- 
treating his beloved Capistrano to 
pray for him. He called afterwards 
every one present separately to his bed, 
holding out his hand to each, pardon- 
ing, thanking the others ; he then dis- 
missed them. He desired to be carried 
into the Church of the Virgin ; and, 
in the midst of his faithful compa- 
nions in arms—all kneeling, praying, 
weeping—he received the sacraments 
at the hands of Capistrano. He 
was immediately taken to a chapel 
prepared for him, and laid down, 
Capistrano reciting the prayers for 
the dead. Hunyadi once more 
cast a feeble glance of tender fare- 
well on his friend, and closed his eyes. 
A few minutes after his soul fled 
from this world. Capistrano rose, 
and, his face bathed with tears, pro- 
nounced these words :—“ Farewell, 
star of heaven! Crown of the king- 
dom, thou art nomore! The light of 
the Christian world is extinguished ! 
Alas! the mirror in which the soldiers 
of Christ always saw victory re- 
flected is dashed for ever! Now, O 
conqueror of the enemies of the di- 
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vine name, thou triumphest among 
angels! Thou reignest in heaven 
with Jesus. O! thou art truly happy! 
We are the unfortunate men ; thou 
hast left us in the valley of tears ! 
O! brave John, farewell, farewell !” 

The deliverance of Belgrade had 
thrown the Hungarian nation into 
delirious rejoicings. Soon after, the 
news followed that Hunyadi was 
dead. A mournful despair, dark fore- 
bodings for the future, succeeded to 
the exultations of an unexpected and 
splendid victory. The people had lost 
their protector—the Secondary Mag- 
yar nobility, their intrepid com- 
mander. The whole country was in 
tears. De Cilley alone could not 
wholly conceal his extreme joy; he 
conceived that now the kingdom of 
Hungary would be a prey to his cu- 
pidity. The King had the good taste 
to manifest a real, or feigned sorrow. 
He confirmed Hunyadi’s son, Ladis- 
las, in all the dignities of his father, 
and publicly expressed his gratitude 
for the great commander who had 
saved Hungary and preserved his 
crown. Christendom deplored the 
loss of the man, who, although so 
often abandoned by all, had worn out 
his life in the service of his country. 
The Pontiff ordered at Rome a solemn 
service in honour of the Magyar hero, 
and conferred upon him the title of 
“Defender of the Christian Faith.” 
Mohammed IT., on hearing the death of 
his great enemy, fell into a long, silent, 
brooding gloom; and afterwards, with 
tears in his eyes, exclaimed that, in 
his age, no prince ever had such a 
subject. Nothing, therefore, was want- 
ed to the glory of Hunyadi: neither 
the tears of the people, the enthusi- 
astic admiration of those who had 
fought under his banner, nor the ho- 
nourable testimony of the enemy he 
had vanquished. 

The external appearance of the 

eat Magyar was that of a soldier. 
le was of middle height, well pro- 
portioned, although with a vigorous 
frame. His large head was covered 
with thick, dark chestnut, curling hair; 
his face, ruddy and broad, had some- 
thing of military roughness, with an 
expression of pride and energy; a 
benevolent good-nature often radiated 
from his lips. His large dark eyes, 
overshadowed by thick eyebrows, had 
an expression of unfathomable depth, 
inspiring terror when they flashed 
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forth the lightnings of intelligent ac- 
tivity, of impetuosity, or scornful in- 
dignation. He was simple in his 
mode of living, but careful in dress, 
like all the Magyars. He was always 
to be distinguished among the nobles, 
in the assemblies, ceremonies, and 
especially in battle, by his floating, 
embroidered, broad-sleeved mantle— 
his white plume, fixed with diamonds 
on his kalpak—by the gold and silver 
ornaments that adorned the equip- 
ment of his horse. This splendid 
attire was no doubt a great source of 
fond attraction to the people and the 
army; but it rendered him also con- 
spicuous in the confusion of the 
thickest conflict, and enabled his com- 
panions in arms, dispersed in the tu- 
mult of battle, to rally round him. 
In his private life he was modest, 
generous, extremely charitable, and 
tenderly attached to his family, and 
of a constant purity in his manners. 
His private virtues have even been 
acknowledged by the too hostile chro- 
niclers, from whom have been derived 
all the attacks on his public life, but 
their hostility has succumbed igno- 
miniously under the grave and impar- 
tial researches of history. The life of 
Hunyadi is, at this day, as it will 
ever be in the land of the Magyars, 
a holy legend—a model of genius, 
heroism, self-denial, and probity—a 
principle of vitality and regeneration 
in the Hungarian people. 

The calumnies of De Cilley and a 
few dastard nobles pursued the hero 
after his death. They again took pos- 
session of the weak mind of the King; 
they led him to acts of the grossest 
ingratitude and cruelty. Ladislas, 
Hunyadi’s eldest son, who was in 
possession of his father’s dignities, 
found himself accused of an imaginary 
plot, submitted to a mock trial, and 
was one evening murdered by the 
headsman of the King, in an obscure 
corner of Buda, the King himself sit- 
ting by a window to witness his death. 
Subsequently (March, 1457), a formal 
decree was framed and published, by 
the same Prince and his council, des- 
tined to demonstrate the reality of all 
the calumnies accumulated on the 
father and the son, and written in the 
coarsest language. This royal docu- 
ment received a most effective refu- 
tation. The Hungarian nation, pal- 

itating with hatred, flew to arms. 
he wretched royal calumniator fled 
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to Vienna, then to Prague, where he 
died miserably, four months after the 
murder of Hunyadi’s eldest son. A 
National Diet was assembled under 
the walls of Pesth, for the election of 
a new sovereign ; and in the midst of 
the enthusiastic, delirious acclama- 
tions of the patriots, people, and no- 
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bility, Mathias Corvinus, a boy fifteen 
years old, the second and worthy son 
of the saviour of Hungary, was pro- 
claimed King on the 24th January, 
1458. Thehero Hunyadithus received, 
in death, an eternal crown of gratitude, 
unparalleled in history. 





HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


PART II. 


THERE lies off the coast of Asia 
Minor, atthe foot of the Ionian archi- 
pelago, facing the wide channel which 
parts Candia from the southernmost 
points of Greece, an island famous in 
song and story. Rhodes is its name, 
name of grace and beauty, which the 
impress on its antique coins, a sort of 
“armoirie parlante,” associates with 
the rose, ‘Pédoc, queen flower of all. 
We believe, however, that the em- 
blem suggested the etymology, notthe 
true etymon the name. For the ear- 
liest Greek geographers called the 
island ’Og.otea, the snake island ; and 
the Pheenician ‘ rout,’ or serpent, was 

robably the sound modified into 

hodos by those Dorian colonists 
who, first of such as spoke a dialect 
of Hellas, conquered the island and 
settled there. 

Be this as it may, poets, philoso- 
— historians, jurists, have com- 

ined to recount its glories and to sing 
its praise. From the epic scroll of 
Homer to the enamelled lines of Ho- 
race the name of Rhodes gleams upon 
many a poetic page. 

Tradition ran that never had one 
whole day been spread with gloom so 
cloudy but what the rays of the Sun 
God, who smiled on Rhodes eternally, 
had burst through itto make the Rho- 
dians glad. 


’EvOa ror? Bpiyet Gedy Baorriive 
Xpucaic vupadeoor wow. 


“That isle the king of gods,” sang 
Pindar, “doth bathe in showers of 
golden dew.” 

In grateful token of Apollo’s ac- 
knowledged favour, the bronze world- 
marvel, the Colossus, wrought by the 
Lyndian Chares, bestrode the harbour 
to bless the outward and welcome the 
homeward bound ships of Rhodes. 


It was but one of three thousand 
images of bronze or marble which, in 
the capital, challenged the admiration 
of every educated eye. To name one 
painter is to declare the eminence of 
the Rhodian school. Protogenes was 
a Rhodian citizen. The severer stu- 
dies were cultivated there with so 
much zeal, and were so thoroughly 
popularized, as apparently to shame 
the efforts of our modern Mechanics’ 
Institutes. It isa Rhodian tale which 
tells how, on its seashore, the wrecked 
philosopher, who knew not whither 
the storm had driven him, took eom- 
fort when he saw the geometrical 
figures which some wanderer by the 
seaside had left scrawled upon the 
sand. Rhodes was the earthly Elysium 
of architects and shipbuilders ; no- 
where did such high honour or such 
profitable pay reward them. But its 
jealous citizens punished with death 
intrusive inquiry into the secrets of 
their dockyards. In commerce they 
were, for centuries, without competi- 
tors; and down to the days of the 
Cesar, who refused to hear appeal in 
a salvage case against the “lex rho- 
dia,” the law of the Mediterranean 
Sea was little else than the custom of 
Rhodes. The poor law of the island, 
too, had been among the famous points 
of the administration of its common- 
wealth. 

And if the versatile genius of its 
inhabitants, together with its exqui- 
site cultivation, would seem to give 
token rather of Ionian origin and 
kinsmanship with Athens, the stur- 
diness of their valour and their un- 
flinching fight for independence or 
commercial safety showed them no 
mongrels, but true to the old bulldog 
Dorian breed. 

It was their just boast that in vain 
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had Poliorcetes set up his famous 
‘ckewédig, the city-taking engine, 
against their walls. Not only equal 
valour met and foiled him, but en- 
zineering skill fully equal to his own. 
‘rom before the same walls Mithri- 
dates had gone baffledaway. Itis true 
that at last the Rhodian common- 
wealth had been absorbed into the 
irresistible dominion of Rome; but it 
lost its independence with so much of 
courage and of dignity that it seemed, 
in so doing, to fall in with rather than 
to be conquered by the Roman system. 
In the latter days of its history, the so- 
vereignty of Rhodes had been vested, 
not without frequent, and sometimes 
long, interruptions, in the Emperors 
of Constantinople. The Arabs had 
early swooped upon and plundered it. 
Moawiyah, Lieutenant of the fourth 
Khalif Othman, had sold, it is said, to 
Jews, the fragments of the bronze 
Colossus, which, as far back as the 
time of Strabo, an earthquake had 
levelled with the ground ; and which, 
as he tells us, an oracle had forbidden 
the citizens to re-erect. 

In the feeble hands of the Byzan- 
tine emperors the island was rarely 
safe from piratical ravages, and its 
creeks and harbours were not seldom 
fortified as strongholds by the pirates 
who ravaged it. 

For a time, during the Middle 
Ages, it was held by the Genoese, to 
whom it fell upon the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Latins. It re- 
mained, indeed, in their possession 
until John Ducas—whose surname of 
Vataces Major Porter’s work, we 
trust by a mere misprint, has trans- 
formed into “ Vatiens!’—again re- 
duced it into Greek subjection. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century this sovereignty had again 
dwindled into a name, and a certain 
race of lords, or “ Despotai,” of lower 
Greek origin, Gualla by name, seems 
to have ruled in Rhodes over a mixed 
population of Greeks, Arabs, and 
Turkomans. 

Historical recollections can scarcely 
have swayed the mind of Guillaume 
de Villarets, the twenty-third Master 
of the Hospital, in fixing upon that 
island as the most desirable future 

ossession and residence of his Order. 
Neither could he have foreseen the 
future establishment, in Constanti- 
nople, of the yet unborn Ottoman- 
Turkish power. But the selection 
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proves him to have possessed the in- 
stinctive genius of great statesmen 
and commanders. 

The chief maritime enemy against 
whom, for years, the Christians of 
Palestine had contended was, of 
course, the Soldan of Egypt; and in 
regard of his position and that of the 
naval armaments and commercial 
fleets of Alexandria, the selection of 
Rhodes was most judicious. At all 
events it is undoubted that the de- 
sign of seizing upon the island was 
first conceived by De Villarets, deep] 
meditated, and carefully sheen 
His greatest sorrow, when prostrated 
by sickness upon what proved to 
be his death-bed, was his inability 
to accomplish a scheme which lay 
so near his heart. But there was one 
knight in the Order, Foulques de 
Villarets, whom some will have a bro- 
ther, some only a cousin of his own, 
to whom, before dying, hemade known 
his intimate plans, and whose capa- 
city and bravery pointed him out as 
best fitted to insure their “execution.” 
Aware of this, the Order forthwith 
elected him Grand Master, and from 
that moment the whole of his abili- 
ties and energy were devoted to the 
great undertaking. 

Passing over into Europe he ob- 
tained at Poitiers interviews with the 
French King Philippe-le-bel, and with 
that Clement V. who was so largely 
indebted to him for his accession to 
the Pontifical chair. To them he 
confided the secret of his design, in 
support of which, without divulging 
its real object, a new crusade, the last 
in effect, was set on foot. 

Plenary indulgence was proclaimed 
for all who should take arms under 
Foulques’ banner, and he is said to 
have been encumbered by the over- 
flowing numbers of those who answered 
thisappeal. Galleys for their transport 
were collected at Brindisi, furnished in 
part by Charles II. of Sicily, in greater 
part by the Republic of Genoa. The 
noblest ladies of that city sold their 
jewels to furnish him with funds, and 
these, together with certain advances 
from the Pope, formed the bulk of 
the contents of his military chest. 

From Brindisi, the armament, ig- 
norant of its own precise destination, 
passing in purposed feint by Rhodes, 
steered for Cyprus, where it received 
reinforcement of knights and other 
troops in readiness at Limisso. Sail- 
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ing thence it put in to the Gulf of 
Macri, the Glaucus Sinus of the an- 
cients. 

There, deep embowered amidst 
wooded hills, which rise behind it as 
if in continuation of its rows of seats, 
stood and stands the ruined theatre 
of the oracular city of Telmessus. It 
looks out upon a glorious bay, far 
on the right of which the rocky chain 
which runs between the provinces of 
Caria and Lycia projects its last bar- 
ren articulations into the sea, like the 
spine of some huge fossil monster. 
Nearer, on the left, two lordly moun- 
tain peaks arise, Cragus and Anticra- 

us, haunts of the fabled Chimeera. 

heir wooded bases are washed by 
the waves, on which dance islets, 
clothed to the water's edge with 
underwood of luscious green. On 
one of thesethe traveller still sees with 
interest the ruins of the fort, built 
by the Hospital Knights. Inland the 
rich plain is carpeted in summer with 
carpet of darkest green oleander, em- 
broidered with the profuse pink of 
its rose-like blossoms. A rocky pla- 
teau comes down in a sheer cliff to 
one place near the ruins, and magni- 
ficent rock-tombs, with sculptured 
panels, are carved in the living 
stone. On the slopes stand the grand 
old sepulchral Sepa, huge sarcophagi 
of hewn stone upon lofty i 
and here and there, from this city of 
the dead, over the ruins of the once 
living city, dead likewise now, a soli- 
tary palm springs up and waves its 
boughs above the desolation. 

From this fair spot they my that 
Foulques—-willing, if it might be, to 
have right no less than might upon 
his side in the attempted undertaking, 
not yet disclosed to any but his own 
sworn brethren of the Order—des- 
patched a messenger to Andronicus 

alzologus, at Constantinople, re- 
questing from him a formal investi- 
ture of sovereignty. The answer was 
a negative; and, Ape when 
Foulques was already landed and in 
conflict at Rhodes, a body of Byzan- 
tine troops sent to reinforce its de- 
fenders against him. Authentic re- 
cords of the protracted struggle which 
had to be sustained for the mastery 
of Rhodes are very few. It is known 
that many of the volunteers from 
Europe returned when the object of 
the campaign was clear. Master of 
the open country, it was long before 
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Foulques could prevail against the 
city. The siege became a blockade. 
New troops had to be raised; new 
money found to pay them, borrowed, 
with much difficulty, from the bank- 
ing houses of Florence. Nevertheless 
the star of the Order of St. John was 
unquestionably still in the ascendant, 
and, on the 15th of August, 1310, the 
victorious knights and their allies 
carried the city of Rhodes by storm. 

The submission of the strong castle 
of Lindo, then of the entire island, 
and within no long time of the islets 
clustering in the neighbourhood fol- 
lowed without intermission or serious 
check. 

As the busy folk of our own Chan- 
nel Islands are said, perhaps by too 
censorious tongues, to have found 
means, during the long wars which 
closed the eighteenth and opened the 
present century, to combine to their 
own great pecuniary profit the occu- 
pation of the legitimate trader with 
that of the dashing privateer, so 
was it with the Hospitallers and their 
subject population. Every knight 
in residence at Rhodes was bound 
to make, at least, one cruise in the 
course of the year. Such cruise, in 
the technical language of the Order, 
went by the name of Caravan ; and, 
if the commerce of Christian or even 
Saracen allies found in the knightly 
galleys an active sea-police, the com- 
merce of non-friendly Mahometans 
furnished a succession of rich prizes 
to be towed into the Rhodian ports. 

But, sooth to say, this course of life 
and this source of revenue were soon 
found to be but little compatible with 
the severer features of the vows and 
former discipline of the Order. This 
is the time of the division into dis- 
tinct languages—a division in more 
senses than one. For although, as 
an expedient to quell the jealousies 
and heart-burnings which arose con- 
cerning the distribution of honours 
and offices amongst the brethren from 
different nations, it was resolved to 
attach definitely and perpetually cer- 
tain of these dignities to each sepa- 
rate langue or tongue, yet after-ex- 
perience proved that the separate ties 
thus formed became too often the 
bands of intrigue and conspiracy. 
Pride, luxury, and an inordinate love 
of riches began to develop themselves 
among the knights, in apparent for- 
getfulness of the doom which their 
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evil reputation in this respect had 
brought upon the Templars. Of 
course it is not to be supposed that 
the reproach of these vices had hither- 
to been cast upon one brotherhood 
only. Marténe, in his “Collectio am- 
plissima,” has edited a curious lam- 
poon, in Latin verse, which dates from 
the thirteenth century, and must have 
been written, as one perceives at a 
glance, before the final evacuation of 
the Holy Land. The satirist repre- 
sents himself as weary of the world’s 
ways, and anxious to betake himself 
for penitence and asceticism to some 
one or other of the existing religious 
orders, and proceeds thus :— 


‘Sed quia diverse species sunt religionis, 


Nescio precipué que sit habenda mihi. 

Si cruce signatis rubea me confero Templo, 

Trans mare me mittent solvere vota Deo. 

Servus ero servum facient procul esse seor- 
sum, 

Serviamt et forsan in regione Tyri. 

Non tamen ibo pede, sed equo qui pastus 
avena 

Crassus et ad calces sit tener atque levis; 

Quique pedem servans, et fractis gressibus 
versans, 

Molliter incedet : regula nostra jubet, 

Scandere trottantem prohibet quoque regula, 

nolo 

Quod per me careat ordo rigore suo. 

Ingrediar miles ne candida pallia desint ; 

Sed tune ab bellum* nox rediturus ero, 

De cute corrigiam nostra soldanus habebit 

Et comedet carnes bestia seva meas. 

Aut circumcisi gladius mea viscera fundet, 

Detracto corio cetera dabit humo. 

Rursum si uero crucis Hospitalarius ille. 

Ad Libanum mittar ligna referre domum. 

Cum lacrymis pergam scutica cedente tri- 
nodi, 

Et venter vacuus et quasi vellus erit. 

Multa licet subeant mihi, nil de jure licebit 

Preter mentiri magnificando domum. 

Et si ingressus fecero semel atque secundo, 

Vade foras dicent, diripient que crucem.” 


Which, for the benefit of lady read- 
ers, we submit in Hudibrastic para- 
phrase : 


** But since these Orders be a host 
Whither should I betake me most? 
Would I a red-cross Templar be ? 
Then must I sail beyond the sea, 
Sent from my country far away, 
My vows in distant lands to pay : 
To live a drudge and rise no Ni her, 
Perchance within the walls of Tyre. 
Yet not afoot: I might bestride 
A nag, of easy pace to ride, 
Well stalled with oats, who plump and 
sleek 
Would pick his steps, well-broken, meek. 
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To mount high trotter breaks the rule, 
Which yet enjoins it. Sure a fool 

Were I to make that Order be 

False to its strictest rule for me, 

A soldier midst the white cloaks too 
Needs must I march, if men were few : 
But from a battle-field, alack ! 

Perchance I never might march back : 
And my poor skin, well tanned and dried, 
Might serve the Soldan as a hide, 

Long after jackals, in the field, 

Had gnawed my luckless carease, peeled 
By some fierce circumcised hound, 

Who left it weltering on the ground, 

But if a Hospit’ller profest 

I stitch the white cross on my breast: 

To Lebanon all clad with snow 

To bring home logs I needs must go. 

Too late to weep my servile lot 

Tn reach of thong with triple knot. 

Nor might 1 find, though hungry still, 
Wherewith my stinted paunch to fill. 
Whatever thoughts my brain might crowd 
*T were best not utter them aloud : 

Unless I chose, with bragging lies, 

T’ extol Our Convent to the skies. 

And should they catch me once in fault, 
Or twice (since human gait zi// halt), 
They'd strip from me their cross I wore, 
To send me packing, . . ‘“There’s the door !” 


In England, in the next century, 
and at the time of the great rebellion 
of the Commons of Essex and Kent 
under Richard IL. the special fury of 
the rioters was directed against the 
houses and possessions of the Knights 
of St. John. Their magnificent priory 
in Clerkenwell was sacked and fired, 
burning for seven days together. 
Though the Order generally, and its 
belongings, would seem to have been 
obnoxious to the rebels, it is probable 
that the personal demeanour of the 
then Grand Prior may have provoked 
this rancour. He was a certain Sir 
Robert Hales, and was, moreover, at 
the time Lord Treasurer of the King- 
dom. When the rebels, gathered on 
Blackheath, sought a conference with 
the king; and when some thought it 
best that he should go to them and 
know what their meaning was, Sir 
Robert breathed nothing but wrath 
and punishment: and together with 
Simon de Sudbury, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, “spake earnestly against 
that advice, and would not by any 
means that the king should go to 
‘such a sort of barelegged ribalds, 
but rather they wished that he should 
take some order to abate the pride of 
‘such vile rascals,” 

From the date of its foundation by 
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Gerald, to the fatal day of the bloody 
retreat from Acre, two centuries of 
exploit and adventure fill, as we have 
seen, the annals of the Order. Upon 
these we have dwelt at a length some- 
what disproportionate, either to the 
space occupied by its whole records 
in general history, or to that which 
we can in this article devote to re- 
membrance of them. But this we 
have done advisedly : in part, because 
we have thought that we should thus 
enable the reader to seize more firmly 
upon the true notion of the character 
and development of this great Insti- 
tution: in great part also, because 
this most interesting pristine period, 
is that in which a far more extended 
and accurate acquaintance with the 
history of the times than was pos- 
sessed by Vertot or even Bosio, is re- 
quired for him who shall, in modern 
times, become the successful historian 
of the Knights of St. John. No such 
wholesale destruction of their ar- 
chives, records, statutes, and other 
historical documents, as occurred in 
the disaster of Acre, ever again befel 
them : and, thenceforward, there does 
not lie upon their historian the same 
obligation to collect his materials from 
vast and widely scattered masses of 
information, wherein that which ac- 
tually concerns the peculiar history 
of the Order lies in grains only, as 
smaller “nuggets” in great cradles- 
full of quartz. 

For two more centuries after its 
establishment at Rhodes, did the Or- 
der of St. John run its next cycle of 
an existence even more distinct and 
individual than it had hitherto known; 
retaining the peculiarity of its celi- 
bate and quasi-conventual character, 
yet assuming attributes and exercis- 
ing functions common to other ordin- 
ary independent and temporal sove- 
reignties. 

And it is but fair to say, that if the 
remembrance of its semi-ecclesiastical 
nature made men, not without reason, 
often contrast invidiously the secular 
aspect of the Order’s actual practice 
with its religious profession, the un- 
deniable services which it was yet 
destined to render Christendom, 
threatened by the consolidating and 
expanding power of the Ottoman 
dynasty, made it retain claims uni- 
versally allowed upon the indulgence, 
and even admiration, of its contem- 
poraries. 
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The internal history of the Order 
during this new cycle presents few 
features of interest to others than 
its professed students. As might 
have been expected, leadership and 
office having now become not simply 
the martyrlike pre-eminence in posts 
of danger, which they had been 
in Palestine, ambitious rivalries and 
dissensions not seldom arose concern- 
ing their disposal. 

Even the division into languages 
was not found sufficient without the 
formation of an additional one. The 
original division was into seven :— 
France, Provence, Auvergne, Italy, 
Germany, England, and Aragon. To 
counterbalance the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the French element in the 
Order, the latter tongue, towards 
1461, was separated from that of Por- 
tugal, with Leon and Castille, de- 
tached and compacted into an eighth 
tongue. 


Neither is it any way surprising 


that the Roman pontiffs, who had al- 
waysexercised an acknowledged right 
of patronage, if not of suzerainty, 
over the Institution, should have en- 
deavoured to profit by its dissensions, 


for the purpose of increasing their own 
power of interference with nomina- 
tions and supreme elections, though 
such interferences were in detriment, 
for the more part, of rights and im- 
munities conceded and confirmed by 
the see of Rome itself. 

As to the actual dominions of the 
Order, they were not only extended 
and consolidated in the Archipelago, 
but advanced guards and posts of 
vantage secured the coasts of Asia Mi- 
nor. The site, for instance, of the an- 
cient Halicarnassus was seized on as 
a sort of compensation for the loss of 
Smyrna, and its massive ruins con- 
verted into a strong fortress. It-would, 
perhaps, be difficult to decide whether 
the fragments of those masterly sculp- 
tures, wherewith Artemisia adorned 
the renowned memorial of her mau- 
soleums, and which even now are 
being disposed in the portico of our 
national museum, are indebted rather 
for preservation than for mutilation 
to the military builders of the Hos- 
pital. 

Smyrna had been confided to the 
guardianship of the Knights upon its 
capture from the Turks, in 1344, by 
a combined fleet of Papal, Venetian, 
Cypriot, and Parian galleys, in con- 
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junction with those of Rhodes. It 
was wrested from them by Timour, 
who massacred every knight in the 
fortress upon its fall by storm, an 
event announced to the ships, which 
brought a tardy succour, by the hurl- 
ing upon their decks of severed heads 
from the catapults of the Tartar. 

Four years before that event, the 
Knights had once more been seen, as 
in the older crusading days, in the sad- 
dle against the infidel: a rare cir- 
cumstance in these later times. It 
was on the occasion of the great bat- 
tle of Nicopolis, in 1395, delivered 
against Bajazet, who had not yet 
been attacked and routed by the 
hordes of Timour. Their Grand Mas- 
ter, de Naillac, rode with them in the 
cavalry ranks of the impetuous and 
ill-fated Count de Nevers. 

We are really sorry to be obliged 
here again to hit a blot in Major Por- 
ter’s historical accuracy; but the mild- 
est laws of literary criticism would 
surely compel us to remonstrate 
against his describing, patronymically, 
as “Archbishop de Grand,” that Pri- 
mate of Hungary, Prince Archbishop 
of “Gran,” whom he rightly repre- 
sents as escaping with King Sigis- 
mund in a frail boat on the Danube, 
and rescued, at last, by the galleys of 
St. John. 

Those galleys in truth were now 
the war steeds of the knights. By 
them they had hoped to gain master- 
ship of the Morea, a favourite and 
tenaciously-held design, in pursuance 
of which they are now seen to bar- 
gain and even pay for the somewhat 
visionary rights of the tricky “ por- 
phyrogenet,’ Theodore Palzeologus,— 
out of whom they hardly extorted re- 
payment upon his failure to fulfil his 
word ;—now to make furious dashes at 
those Turkish garrisons, which, in con- 
tempt of any rights but such as the 
scimitar and the Koran gave, had 
fortified themselves upon the Morean 
coasts. These same galleys had ena- 
bled their forward, enterprising spirit 
to crush, in the harbour and dock- 
yards of Alexandria itself, the expe- 
dition preparing there against them 
in 1440, by their old enemy, the Sol- 
dan of Egypt. But though in revenge, 
the Egyptian Saracens laid formida- 
ble siege to Rhodes, in 1444, whence 
they were repulsed after forty days, 
that was almost an expiring effort ; 
the Egyptian power, though gaining 
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a temporary revival and lustre under 
Cait-bey, gradually dwindling to its 
extinction under the growing might of 
the Ottoman Turks. 

“Constantinople first, then Rhodes.” 
Such had been the warning howl of 
the dread war-wolf, Mahomet IT. 

No sooner had Byzantium fallen, 
than the queen-island of the Archi- 
pelago received, and, of course, re- 
jected his summons to subjection and 
tribute. The military successes of the 
great Hunyades delayed, but could 
not avert the breaking of the storm 
upon the Rhodian ramparts. 

Darker and darker grew the eastern 
sky. Trebizond capitulated to Ma- 
homet ; but David Comnenus, and 
seven of his eight sons, expiated with 
their lives their glorious scorn of 
apostacy. Mitylene is stormed. Con- 
tempt of faith, no less than the most 
savage ferocity, marks the conduct of 
the Sultan. Men who had made free- 
dom the price of surrender are dragged 
into ruthless captivity. They would 
have died armsin hand, but for solemn 
promise of safety, are beheaded orsawn 
in sunder, their carcases thrown to the 
lean scavenger dogs of the East. The 
horrors of the sack of Negropont sur- 
fom, if possible, those of the storm of 
Mitylene. Anna Erizzo, a noble Ve- 
netian virgin, meets with her death 
by the very hand and scimitar of 
Mahomet himself, for spitting on 
his odious love. But the Turk es- 
pies among the galleys, which in 
vain seek to raise the siege, the 
white cross banner of the Knights 
of Rhodes. Thither once more he 
despatches an herald, no longer to 
claim tribute, but to denounce impla- 
cable enmity. He swears that no 
quarter shall be given to any Hos- 
pitaller, and that with his own hand 
shall their Grand Master be slain. 

The man who filled that office, 
when in 1480 the threats of Ba- 
jazet received their partial fulfilment, 
and that siege began, with rumour of 
which Europe and Asia were soon ring- 
ing far and wide, was one of the great- 
est captains and most able statesmen 
whom the Order, fertile in such, has 
shown to history. 

Pierre d’Aubusson, descended from 
the ancient Viscounts de la Marche, 
one of the noblest lineages in France, 
had made his first campaign, against 
these very Turks, in Hungary, under 
Albert of Austria, son-in-law to that 
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King and Emperor Sigismund, whom 
Mr. Carlyle of late has pleasantly 
noted as “Sigismund super gramma- 
ticam.” This prince, in spite of his 
terrible lapsus on that occasion at 
Constance, was, according to Gerson, 
the learned Chancellor of the Sor- 
bonne, no such mean scholar, and the 
studious turn of young d’Aubusson’s 
mind recommended him to his es- 
pecial notice. Upon his decease, the 
young Frenchman returned to the 
court of his native country, and 
through the interest of his kinsman, 
De La Marche, became companion and 
brother in arms of the Dauphin, son 
of Charles VII. At the siege of Mon- 
tereau, and other passages of arms, 
his bravery attracted special notice ; 
and his diplomatic abilities were 
discovered when the evil infiu- 
ence of Agnes Sorrel had brought 
about an open rupture between the 
infatuated Charles and his crafty, 
supercilious, obstinate son, the future 
eleventh Louis. This reconciliation 
was chiefly negociated by Pierred’ Au- 
busson, whom thenceforward Charles 
employed in many delicate and secret 
affairs of State. But whilst the court 
at Nancy was celebrating peace re- 
stored with jousts and tourneys, over 
which presided Margaret of Anjou, 
promised bride of our sixth Henry ; 
whilst the kings of France and Sicily 
contended for the prize against Suffolk 
and the flower of the young English 
nobles, evil tidings were rife from the 
borders of Hungary and Albania—as 
a tocsin and funeral knell came clang- 
ing the news of the fatal day of Varna 
in the affrighted ears of Christendom. 
Pierre d’ Aubusson had a brave uncle, 
Louis, knight and commander in the 
Order of St. John. This circumstance, 
in much likelihood, determined him. 
Passing over to Rhodes, he took the 
vows. 

His rise in the ranks of the Order 
we dare not attempt to follow; but 
we may notice that to him had been 
confided the somewhat hopeless mis- 
sion of endeavouring to cement in 
Europe a league against the Turk, 
which might ward off from Rhodes 
the expected calamity. The moment 
was inauspicious, though pregnant 
with danger to Christendom. The 
spirit of the Crusades dead, neither 
kings nor people would stir one step 
eastward. National were succeeding 
to mere feudal strifes, for the nations 
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of Europe were growing then, and the 
power of the commons struggling 
into existence. Alphonse of Aragon 
was embroiled with the Pope, on a 
question of Sicilian investiture for his 
bastard son, Ferdinand. Henry of 
Castille, profligate and cowardly, was 
hemmed in by his own rebellious sub- 
jects, and the still strong Moors of 
Granada. In the North, Denmark 
and Sweden were convulsed; and a 
bloody day, the long tragedy of the 
Roses, was beginning to dawn upon 
England. Scarce any, save the King 
of Portugal, with no great resources, 
and the King of France, who gave 
him sixteen thousand crowns, could 
do aught to assist him. As for Venice, 
with her ambitious craft and Punic 
faith, there was but little trusting 
her; all the less, that the conflicting 
claims of Catherine Cornaro, the 
“ daughter of St. Mark,” to the king- 
dom of Cyprus, against Charlotte de 
Lusignan, the protégée of the Order, 
was on the very point of arraying in 
hostility against it the whole might 
of the imperious and haughty Re- 
public. 

Nevertheless, when on the death of 
Battista de Orsini, the unanimous 
voice of the Order called Pierre d’ Au- 
busson to its head, Rhodes rang with 
such acclamation of joy as might 
herald the morrow of a victory, rather 
than the eve of a deadly encounter. 

At this very period was maturing 
that marvellous invention, one of 
whose early achievements was the 
embodiment and preservation of the 
records of that great passage of arms, 
wherein the genius of D’ Aubusson, 
the valour of his knights, the hearty 
and devoted concurrence of every class 
within the island, down to the de- 
spised Jews, resisted gloriously, and 
with triumphant success, the whole 
force of him who had taken Constan- 
tinople. 

Those who may be familiar with 
the choicest typographical treasures 
of the British Museum, may know 
that amidst the precious ornaments 
of its reserved cases is to be found 
Caxton’s impression of that account 
of the defence of Rhodes, which was 
translated from Latin into the verna- 
cular, by John Kaye, poet-laureate to 
King Edward IV. From its preface 
we venture to give a short extract 
literatim :— 

“Certayne yt ys, moste gracyous 
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prynce, that he,* fewe dayes afore hys 
deth, layde siege to the noble cytee of 
Rhodes, which is the key and gate of all 
Crystendome. But there he was put 
to hys worse and to shame. 

I have thought more beter labour and 
more commendable purpos yf I, in the 
reverence of Jhesu Cryste, and in the 
worship of your gode grace, shulde put 
with dylygence out of Latyn in English, 
and to the understandyne of your peo- 
ple the dylectable newesse and tithynges 
of the gloryous victorye of the Rho- 
dyanes against the Turkes, whereof they 
redyng shal have joye and consol:cyon, 
and shal alwey beter knowe by dayly 
myracles and goddes werkes, the ines- 
tymable power and certentee of our 
Crysten fayth.” 

Now we ourselves shall not pre- 
sume to describe that siege, nor to 
take away, even indirectly, from one 
so well qualified as Major Porter, a 
gallant officer of engineers, the task 
of describing what in Edward Kaye’s 
translation are set down as “ instru- 
mens of werre, that is to say, bom- 
bardes, gonnes, culuerynes, serpen- 
tines, and suche other;” nor of re- 
lating how, “a man of Grece, wyse 
and experte in sieges counseyled the 
Lord Mayster to make and ordayne 
an engyne called Trebuke, lyke a 
slynge, whyche was grete and mighty, 
and caste grete and many stones.” 

But this much we may add, without 
infringing upon our resolution, that 
the vicissitudes of that famous siege, 
and the play of individual character 
which its records reveal, render the 
a of its details, in almost any 
1istorian, matter of deep no less than 

varied interest. There is one little 
incident of personal daring duly re- 
corded by Major Porter, concerning 
which we will venture to confess a 
regret suchas we imagine most readers 
will share with us. One Roger Jervis, 
an English seaman, had detected the 
manner in which the hawser of a cer- 
tain floating bridge had, by the Turk- 
ish engineers, been fastened to a large 
anchor beneath the surface of the 
water, near the tower of Saint Nicho- 
las, a point of desperate attack. Their 
intention was to warp the bridge by 
means of it, across the inlet of the 
harbour. This intention he conceived, 
and executed the bold design of frus- 
trating. The book of John ‘Kaye tells 
the transaction thus :— 
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** An one after that the Rhodianes had 
knowleche of thees werkes, a shipman 
wel experte in swymmying wente by 
nyghte and untied the cordes fro the 
ancre and knytted them unto a stone of 
the banke, so that lyghtely when the 
Turkes drewe the corde, they knewe wel 
that they were begyled of the Rhodyans. 
The Lorde Maystre of Rhodes, under- 
standynge this noble act, rewarded the 
forsay d shyppmanworshipfully and ryght 
largely.” 


Our regret is this, that the fourth 
Edward’s poet-laureate, should not 
have known, or should have neglected 
to specify, that the doer of “this noble 
acte” was indeed one of those “ most 
manlyest men borne in England,” as 
he has it, concerned in the siege; and 
that the types of our English Caxton 
did not bring, amongst other “dylect- 
able newesse,” to the “ understand- 
ynge” of his countrymen the English 
name of that brave English “shypp- 
man so experte in swymming,” and 
so bold in his expertness. 

Twenty years had elapsed from the 
day when the knights, who stood 
round the dying bed of their octo- 
genarian Grand Master, D’ Aubusson, 
uttered, upon his drawing his last 
breath, a wail so loud as to tell them 
that stood in expectation without, 
that “the Buckler of the Order” was 
nomore. Forty and two years had 
passed since that on which the forces 
of Mahomet had fled in disorder from 
their last fierce but vain assault upon 
the bastions of Rhodes—when, again, 
the look-out upon St. Stephen’s Hill 
made signal that a vast Turkish fleet 
was rising up on the line of the far 
horizon. Solyman the Magnificent, 
was coming to do the work in which 
the power of his ancestor had been 
foiled; and, within the city, was in 
command against him one worthy to 
wield the sword, even of Pierre 
D’Aubusson. It was in the month of 
June, 1522, and Philippe Villiers de 
Lisle Adam was Grand Master of 


Rhodes. So far as Europe was con- 
cerned, other actors were on the 


stage; but ready, if the phrase may 
be hazarded, to act out the same in- 
action as in the day when the con- 
oo of Constantinople had sent his 
orce against the city. Rhodes must 
fight it out unassisted by any al- 
liance. Henry VIII. of England, 
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Francis I. of France, and the great 
Emperor-King, Charles V., can spare, 
or rather, in their cases it may be 
justly said, will spare neither man 
nor money to do battle with the 
Turk. Yet the first-named prince 
affected, and, perhaps, felt, a con- 
siderable interest in the Order of 
St. John; and would seem to have 
been flattered by the title of ‘ Pro- 
tector,’ which the grand masters 
were accustomed to bestow on him. 
The Cotton Manuscripts” in the Brit- 
ish Museum contain many letters of 
the period addressed to himself and 
to his great cardinal-minister by 
these functionaries, who kept himself 
and Wolsey constantly informed of 
the aspect of Eastern affairs. 

In 1517, for instance, on the 19th 
of August, Fabricius del Caretto, De 
Lisle Adam’s predecessor, writes to 
inform him of Selim’s declared inten- 
tion to do great things against the 
Rhodian power, so soon as he shall 
have destroyed the Mamlook power 
of Egypt. He tells of the great 
Turkish armaments at Alexandria, 
and the Mouth of the Nile, at Con- 
stantinople itself and at Gallipoli, 
which he spells Rallipoli. He men- 
tions the very singular circumstance 
that in Selim’s armament were multi- 
tudes of Jews and Christians, not 
simply chained to the oar as galley- 
slaves, but in arms and in the ranks 
of fighting men ; adding that in his 
European forces the number of native 
genuine Turks was exceedingly small. 
He calls upon the king to observe the 
isolation of Rhodes, and the terrible 
shock its bulwarks must inevitably 
sustain, and ends by praying that 
his gracious leave be given to Thomas 
Docray, the venerable Grand Prior of 
England, to pass over into the island 
and help with such power, resources, 
and counsel, as may be. Within six 
weeks he writes again, estimating the 
troops of the Turk present in camp, 
on one spot, at some thirty thousand 
men, and stating that his naval arma- 
ment consists of one hundred and 
twenty-six sail. No little astonish- 
ment, suspicion, and alarm, had been 
created at Rhodes by the unwonted 
circumstance, that he had sent an 
ambassador thither to propose a peace 
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between himself and the Order, a 
proceeding most unusual and porten- 
tous on the part of a very proud and 
powerful tyrant, whose “interests 
continually suffer by us.” 

Again, when, in 1521, De Lisle 
Adam had succeeded to the grand 
mastership, he communicates to King 
Henry, Selim’s threatening announce- 
ment of his taking of Belgrade, and 
earnestly commends to the English 
monarch the Rhodian cause. 

Nine days only before the galleys 
of the Turks were descried from St. 
Stephen’s Hill, he wrote to Wolsey 
giving notice of Solyman’s near ap- 
proach, of his summons to surrender, 
and of his own answer to the chal- 
lenge. 

“We hold this our city well forti- 
fied, and hope by favour of God’s 
clemency to defend it manfully in 
God’s honour, and to thrust back the 
insolence of the Mahometan, with 
damage and disgrace to his own self.” 

But from the country the poor 
Christian folk have been flocking into 
the city’s girth, and provisions are 
much needed for these helpless multi- 
plied mouths. He implores the car- 
dinal to take order, that no hindrance 
be given to his drawing upon the 
Order’s English resources; but that 
contrariwise help may be given him 
besides. Help, however, he got little 
or none, from England or elsewhere, 
save such as his own Order’s finance 
could give. The Pope, certainly, had 
already despatched one “ carrack,” 
with arms and ammunition, to the 
beleaguered city, and had instructed 
his special envoy, Bernardius Bartho- 
lotto, to entreat Henry VIII. and 
Wolsey, “by God’s bowels of mercy,” 
to render some assistance, quoting the 
Psalm: “Blessed is the man that 
considereth the poor and needy,” and 
vehemently asserting his own convic- 
tion that the utmost danger threatened 
Christendom, unless the Turk were 
timely resisted. 

The landing of his forces on the 
island, which took place on the 26th 
of June, was not known at Rome un- 
til exactly that day month; and, in 
roof of the great store set upon the 
ee of aid from England, the College 
of Cardinalst despatched in haste that 
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same day (ist& hora) to the king, an- 
nouncing the receipt of this intelli- 
gence, and urging upon him that he 
should not wait for other princes, but 
himself forthwith take that foremost 
step in such great emergency, which 
is so praiseworthy in so holy a work. 
All in vain. Not even the Venetians, 
who had, before the siege was out, a 
noble fleet of sixty galleys, close at 
hand in Candia, would stir one foot 
to help. Nay, worse, they took mea- 
sures of fiscal police, which were a 
positive hindrance to the preparations 
for defence of Rhodes. There is a 
bitter sentence in a letter of the period, 
preserved in the collection whence we 
have quoted, written in a bold soldier- 
like hand, by one of the Rhodian de- 
fenders; unhappily, the letter has 
been seriously defaced and injured by 
fire, and sprinkled water too; never- 
theless, the sentence stands out clear: 
—Veneti optimi Turce ;” “the Vene- 
tians are first-rate Turks; for they 
have proscribed two of their citizens 
who brought provision to R 

The excuse to be made for them is 
that their general policy was then in 
fault, and that having but recently 
concluded peace with Solyman, they 
felt bound to observe a strict neutral- 
ity. This, indeed, was the answer 
made by the governor of Candia to 
Gabriel Martinigo, upon refusing his 
application for leave to serve as a 
volunteer in Rhodes. Martinigo was 
a military engineer of great skill and 
ability, as well as a soldier of dar- 
ing and determinate personal valour, 
who was then in the pay of the Re- 
public of Venice. He had made up 
his mind to cast in his lot with the 
endangered knights, and to give them 
the full benefit of his professional at- 
tainments. Accordingly, he com- 
municated his intention to the com- 
mander of the Rhodian brigantine, 
which had brought a request for his 
services from the Grand Master to 
the Candian authorities, and having 
fixed upon time and place, he con- 
trived to escape from the town one 
night, and to get on board the ship 
which bore straight away for Rhodes. 
Great was the “indignation of the 
Venetian, who advertised a round 
sum of money for tidings of him, 
threatened to hang any man who 
should harbour or conceal him ; con- 
fiscated his goods in the island, and 
finally sent two galleys to sea in 
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fruitless chase of him. At Rhodes 
he was hailed with every demonstra- 
tion of respect ; there he at once de- 
manded to be admitted a member of 
the Order, and was accordingly re- 
ceived into the Language of Italy. 
The grand cross was at once awarded 
him, a rare distinction, and his pay 
was fixed at the same rate as that he 
had forfeited in abandoning the ser- 
vice of the Republic. To him were 
entrusted the command of the armed 
townsmen and strangers, and an ab- 
solute authority over all that con- 
cerned the actual fortifications of the 
place. His capacity and his bravery 
proved upon keen and long trial equal 
even to the highest expectations 
formed of them. 

But into the details of this last 
siege, as into those of the year 1480, 
our space warns us that we dare not 
enter. Thereare two highly character- 
istic and ample repositories of them, 
which have been given to history by 
two eye-witnesses of its whole course 
andits every catastrophe. By a singu- 
larly happy coincidence of contrast 
they are written by a soldier and a 
civilian ; by a western gentleman and 
a Rhodian-born jurist. This latter 
was a judge, by name Fontanus ; the 
former what the title-page of his 
book sets forth, which runs as fol- 
lows :— 

“Oppugnation de la noble et che- 
valeureuse cité de Rhodes, assiegée et 
prinse par Sultan Seliman, 4 présent 
Grand Tureq, redigée et escripte par 
Frére Jacques, Bastard de Bourbon, 
Commandeur de Sainct Maulouis Doy- 
semont et Fonteynes au prieuré de 
France. Et se vend & Paris 4 la Rue 
St. Jacques, & lenseigne des Trois 
Couronnes pres Sainct Bénoist. Avec 
privilége du prévost de Paris, par 
commandement de la court, pour deux 
ans finis et accomplis.” 

If there be aught to regret in Major 
Porter’s description of this beleaguer- 
ing, it is that he should not have 
drawn more freely than he has 
done from these invaluable docu- 
ments. The very details of the must- 
ers upon which the soldierly Bourbon 
dwells, help us to realise the sense 
more vividly ; and we like to be told, 
how “ Messire Antonio Bonaldi,” 
although a Venetian, having come 
there with a cargo of wine, offered 
his person and his crew to the de- 
fenders ; how on the First of June, 
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he and his turned out in smart uni- 
form of green satin, slashed with 
violet ; and how, dandy as he was, 
when the day came for grim encounter, 

“ce capitaine s'est tres honnétement 
porté de sa personne, et se trouvait 
aux lieu. r ow les gens de bien se doivent 
trouver.’ 

On the 27th of September, 1522, 
Richard Pace, Wolsey’s confidential 
correspondent, writes to him from 
Rome :—“ The Rhodianes have de- 
fended their toune valiantly as yitt. 
The Pope’s holyness puttith in aredy- 
nesse certayne schyppis to sende in 
succurre off the sayde Rhodianes ; 
which schyppis schal be accumpa- 
nydde wythe certayne caraks of Gene.” 
On the 3rd of the following January, 
just two days before the actual evac- 
uation, there was a rumour at Rome, 
one of those true forebodings of 
calamity which speed electric-like 
across the land and sea, that the city 
had fallen indeed. The auditor of 
the apostolic camera is writing on that 
day to Wolsey, and will not credit 
the truth of the rumour, at very men- 
tion of which tears start in his eyes, 
“that Rhodes is taken by our faith’s 
most cruel foes.”” On the 14th of the 
same month, one Mathew Gybertus 
writes again to the Cardinal, that 
there is no news stirring, save that 
the city was pressed sore, that in God 
alone there remained help for them 
and defence. Not long before, a 
Rhodian knight had come to Rome 
who had succeeded in making his 
way out, on the 14th of last No- 
vember, despatched to crave assist- 
ance and aid of Christian princes. 
Scarce three thousand men remained 
at that date fit for the town’s defence. 
The Turk had lost, by wounds and 
dysentery, a good nine thousand ; 
but his attack never waned nor 
flagged for that. The three hundred 
knights, the flower of the resisting 
band, were well resolved to die for 
the Christian name. The women 
vied in bravery with the ruder sex, 
and fought at every rampart. Even 
now, if Christendom would stir, the 
Turkish fierceness might be foiled. 
The defenders quailed not ; but they 
wanted food. Bread and water were 
all that remained, scantily. 
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On the 25th of February, 1522, the 
Archbishop of Bari hears it on all 
sides that Rhodes is gone ; but appa- 
rently he did not write from Rome, 
for two days previously Pope Adrian 
VI. has no lingering doubts. He 
writes a Spanish letter to Catherine 
of Aragon, exhorting her to move her 
king to peace and union with all 
Christian princes, “viendo mayor- 
mente la necesidad y opresion de la 
Xandad por la perdida di Rodas, y 
por otros infinidos peligros.”* When 
the date of the capitulation was 
known at Rome, it was remembered 
how that on the self-same day, as the 
Pope was proceeding to his own chapel 
in the Vatican, a great mass of mar- 
ble had detached itself from an 
architrave, and in its fall had crushed 
to death one of his own guard, within 
a few feet of the Pontiff himself. An 
omen this, said many, of the direful 
calamity which had just befallen Chris- 
tendom. 

Viewing the Grand Master as an 
independent sovereign, as one, more- 
over, whose sovereignty was of such 
kind that in his least selfish and most 
generous moments he must needs 
have considered its existence as one 
of the great securities of Europe 
against the justly feared and hated 
increase of the Turkish power, it is 
hard to estimate fully the greatness 
and the bitterness of the desolating 
trial which had thus fallen upon him. 
He and his knights had seriously de- 
bated whether it were their duty 
to fight it out to the last man, not 
in any hope of saving Rhodes, 
but in despair of finding how to 
make good otherwise to the last ex- 
tremity their vow of life-long battle 
against the infidel. For the sakes 
only of the remaining citizens and 
soldiers unbound by the Hospitaller’s 
vow ; for the sakes of Christian 
women in danger of worse than death, 
and Christian children menaced by 
an involuntary apostacy, they con- 
sented, when defence was utterly 
hopeless, and their besiegers were in 
the heart of Rhodes, to sign a capitu- 
lation. It was such as rarely was 
granted by the Turk, who was to suf- 
fer all to go forth free, knights and 
inhabitants, men and goods; nay, 


* Seeing chiefly the need and pressure upon Christendom, through the loss of 


Rhodes, and other infinite perils. 
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even to furnish extra ships, required 
for their transport to a place of safe- 
ty ; no churches were to be violated ; 
no single Rhodian who should re- 
main, forced to choose between the 
Koran or the sword. Exhausted as 
the resources of the island had been, 
by the long and desperate conflict, 
five years were to pass away before 
the remnant of its population should 
be compelled to contribute to the 
necessities of Solyman’s exchequer. 
Richly had the defenders of the 
glorious island-city merited the words 
which fell from the lips of Charles V. 
when the details of siege, assault, 
resistance, surrender, became fully 
known :—“ Nothing in this world was 
ever so well lost as Rhodes !” 

And even now, after centuries of 
Turkish conquest and almost deser- 
tion, its very aspect confirms the say- 
ing to the gazer’s eye. Stately still, 
though crumbling in many a place, 
show the knightly defences of another 
island harbour, as the steamship, 
ae out of the grey twilight, 
brings up the traveller at morning 
towards a projecting mole, whence 
looks seaward a noble crenellated 
tower. Should the breath of the 
morning shake out the folds of the 
flag which droops over it, the crescent 
and the star are discerned, gleaming 
in silver. The outline of the ram- 
parts is broken by the feathery tufts 
of a few palms and the elevation of 
a few tall, pointed minarets. Striking 
is the contrast between their slender 
grace (true work of Arab hands) and 
the massive beauty of the square 
keep upon the mole, designed and 
built by men of other race and 
other creed, and misnamed only now 
the Arab’s Tower. Nowhere—not 
even where, across the blue strip of 
the Bosphorus, the opposing shores 
of Europe and of Asia seem almost 
to exchange a kiss—may there be 
noted such intimate interblending and 
marriage of the East and West in as- 
sociation of eyesight and idea as in 
the streets of Rhodes. Landing, we 
pass beneath a gateway, giving access 
from the harbour quays to the inner 
town. It is of the richest ornamented 
Gothic architecture. Two or three 
boyish, ill-clad, slovenly soldiers of 
the Sultan lounge on guard beneath 
or beside it. Turning to the right, 
we come upon a noble street ascend- 
ing a steep incline. Square and flat- 
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roofed, and disposed with regard to 
the inner courts, irrespective of the 
street without, the heavy, well-built 
houses of stone have an Oriental 
aspect not to be mistaken. Yet, no 
less unmistakably, they reveal at once 
their western origin. A mullioned 
window here, and there a doorway 
with a pointed arch ; here a quaint 
gurgoile, there a stone escutcheon, 
heraldically carved, remain to tell at 
every turn of the warlike Frankish 
gentlemen. Not this one street 
alone, but every corner of the older 
town is crowded with these memo- 
rials. The royal lions of England, 
the once fair lilies of France, with 
many a noble and knightly device 
from Germany and Spain, grace the 
deserted walls, for such they may 
well-nigh be called, of this most 
ancient and well renowned city. 
Scarce a soul is to be met with in 
many of her streets. Dwindled to a 
fourth part of her former girth, 
Rhodes is yet too roomy for her 
scanty mongrel population. A ter- 
rible catastrophe has levelled to 
the ground that church of “the good 
Saint John,” which stood at the up- 

er end of the great knightly street. 

he stout-hearted Crusaders who 
sleep beneath its sculptured flag- 
stones must have rejoiced as, with a 
crash, the vaulted roof, still studded 
with golden stars on the old blue 
panneling, came thundering down 
upon their quiet resting place. For 
this was an end, at least, of that age- 
long desecration which had made 
the saintly chapel a mosque for the 
“paynim” followers of Mahomet. 
Nay, but why suppose that ever 
knowledge of the desecration was al- 
lowed to vex their peace in death ? 
Better the poet’s thought :— 

“The knights are dust, 
Their good swords rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

What a strange homely feeling was 
stirred, perforce, within the breast of 
any northern gentleman who stayed 
to muse an hour within those conse- 
crated and desecrated walls! How 
should he not remember some far off 
spot, where, beneath the pointed 
arches of some old country church 
at home, the moonbeams straggling 
through the branches of some vener- 
able yew, fall nightly, broken by the 
window’s mouldering tracery, upon 
some ancient tomb? Beneath it 
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sleeps some brave old Crusader, com- 
panion once, in tented field, of these 
same buried Rhodian knights. Upon 
it his sculptured effigy, clad in trusty 
battle harness, has eyes upturned to 
heaven and hands enclasped, as if in 
prayer. His legs are crossed, in 
token of the holy war in which he 
bled. Beside him are his crested 
helmet, his blazoned shield, and his 
old heavy double-handed sword. And 
here, underfoot, in Rhodes, rest his 
true comrades, men of his own race 
and name. And soit comes to pass 
that among the deserted Rhodian 
streets, under the waving palms, be- 
neath the cloudless eastern sky, the 
wandering Englishman sees, in vivid 
reminiscence, “the old churchyard 
yew, the mossy gravestones and the 
old grey tower standing under the 
cold, dull, fitful clouds in the distant 
English heaven. Apart from all its 
classic glories, few cities among the 
islands of the eastern sea are more 
worthy or more winsome of the west- 
ern tourist’s admiration than this 
other— 


. Europe’s bulwark ‘gainst the Ottomite.’ 


Indeed, since the line forces the sug- 
gestion, there is, in gazing on “ the 
stones of Venice,” something of con- 
tempt which mingles with our admir- 
ing pity. Gliding through her ruinous 
water-streets we are, perforce, re- 
minded of degeneracy and of decay. 
Decrepit luxury is a loathsome sight 
to look upon. But at Rhodes it is 
not so, nor can be. Rhodes lies as she 
died in her glory, slain in fair fight, 
like an Amazon, beautiful and bold, 
stricken on the forefront of the battle. 

Thus, then, did the Grand Master 
and his brethren quit for ever their 
fair island home. Along with them 
went living proofs of their sincere 
consideration for lives and interests 
other than their own. No less than 
five thousand souls accompanied 
them, with whom they brake daily 
the fragments of the bread of their 
own affliction. It is one among the 
most touching of historical episodes. 
In the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1523, during the course of a 
most boisterous and inclement sea- 
son, the piteous fleet goes beating 
over tempestuous seas. Candia re- 
ceives them for a few weeks, not un- 
kindly ; but that feeling, “ Optimi 
Turce Veneti,” must have rankled sore 
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in their sorrowful hearts. Whither 
should Lisle Adam now steer? The 
double danger was always haunting 
him :—first, on whatsoever European 
monarch’s coast he shall land he and 
his are subjects forthwith; next, since 
allcentral authority now resided with- 
out “local habitation” in the mere 
“name” of himself, an old and de- 
feated man, he must needs fear, lest 
dispersion should ensue, and the very 
existence of the order he had ruled, 
crumble and disappear. In and out 
of harbours in the Morea, Albania, 
Zante, Cephalonia, Corfu, the lament- 
able expedition goes in detachments, 
begging its way somewhither. Scanty 
food, cold, exposure, old wounds gotten 
in the siege made ready victims for 
the epidemic which had been raging 
in the South that year, as the letters 
from Rome, out of which we have 
quoted other things, prove abundantly. 
Into Messina came the Grand Master 
at last, where, from the length of his 
absence, it was almost concluded that 
he had suffered shipwreck or had been 
taken by the Barbary pirates at sea. 
At his mast-head was flying a painted 
banner—the painting a “ Pieta,” as 
the Italian schools have called it :— 
the Virgin Mother supporting the dead 
body of her Son and Lord, and the 
motto, “ Afflictis spes mea rebus.” 

Of the courts-martial held at Messi- 
na upon the tardy bringers of succour 
from the various European commande- 
ries and of their honourable acquittal ; 
of the departure from Messina, and 
the deaths by plague ; of the land- 
ing and encampment, in a strict qua- 
rantine, upon the mainland of Naples, 
near to the Sybil’sCave ; of the Grand 
Master’s journey to Civita Vecchia, 
and thence to Rome ; of his reception 
there, and the death of Pope Adrian, 
we must leave the historians of the 
Order to tell. 

In these days of incessant publica- 
tion of ancient state papers, corres- 
pondence, mémotres pour servir, and 
the like, we almost wonder, and cer- 
tainly regret, that no one has thought 
good to edit at length that corres- 
pondence of the Grand Master, Lisle 
Adam, with Henry VIII., which is to 
be found in the Cottonian MSS. The 
period of history to which they refer, 
the mind and temper they exhibit in 
the writer, render them, in our esti- 
mation, well worthy of the honour. 
It is by a letter of the 6th of Decem- 
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ber that Lisle Adam announces to 
Henry “his incredible joy and ineffa- 
ble delight at the election to the 
Papacy of the Cardinal de Medici” 
(Clement VII). 


‘‘For he is one who, in his youth, 
bare for many years the cross of our Or- 
der, and has always shown for it and us 
a zealous, tender, and constant affection ; 
who has never spared pains, labour, or 
diligence to assist and protect our in- 
terests with forward and ready mind. 
So that we are not without hopes that, 
under such auspices, and by his favour, 
help, and authority, our Order may be 
raised up again, an habitation assigned, 
conventual buildings founded, shattered 
strength regained, dignity sustained. 
Towards the securing of which objects 
he has, of his own intent, despatched an 
ambassador to the Emperor for obtain- 
ing the island of Malta, and other matters 
of prime necessity for our community, 
which he is about to commend, in form 
of brief, to all Christian princes.” 


For now we have come in sight, as 
it were, of that third stage of the 
great Order’s existence, which bears 
inscribed upon its roll the name of 
Malta. Many and fluctuating had 
been the schemes proposed for its in- 
dependent settlement during the time 
that, by favour of the Pope, it held 
residence in the city of Viterbo. 
There had been dreams—mere dreams 
—of areconquest of Rhodes. Letters 
thence had spoken of the readiness of 
its inhabitants to rise, and of the pos- 
sibility of corrupting the fidelity of 
the turbulent Janissaries left in charge 
by Solyman. It would seem as if the 
Collegeof Cardinals had contemplated 
such a stroke as far back as March, 
1523, when, writing to Henry, and 
complimenting him upon his books, 
—in repression, by most acute and 
learned arguments, of the rage vomit- 
ed against them by that mad monster, 
Luther (insipientis bestiw) ;—they 
entreat him “to lade, with his most 
warlike soldiers, those transport 
ships of his, the like whereof nor 
Ocean nor Mediterranean seas have 
ever yet beheld.” Perhaps, however, 
this may regard defensive operations 
only; for it was certainly expected 
that, after Rhodes, Italy would be 
Solyman’s point of attack. Modon 
in the Morea was also talked of as 
a possible head-quarters—a revival, 
apparently, of ancient aspirations 
after rule in Greece. Some few 
years later, it was attacked and 
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plundered, though no_ settlement 
could be effected there. A district in 
Candia, the little isle of Cerigo, then 
that of Elba, came in turns under 
consideration ; but valid objections 
held against each and all. Finally, 
by advice, principally, of the Spanish 
brethren, it was resolved to seek from 
Charles V. investiture of the isles of 
Malta and of Gozo; where, however, 
it was considered that residence would, 
after all, be impossible, unless with a 
guarantee of the right to free export 
of all subsistences from Sicily. This 
boon of investiture was not easily ob- 
tained from the Emperor, nor without 
intricate and lengthy negociations ; 
nor without many journeys to and 
fro into England, France, and Spain, 
made by Lisle Adam with anxious and 
unremitting perseverance—“non par- 
cens senio”—as the gray-haired war- 
rior says touchingly in one of his let- 
ters to Henry VIII. What manner 
of possession Malta was, and what a 
contrast to their beautiful and fertile 
Rhodes, need hardly to be told. The 
report of the commissioner sent to 
inspect it by the Grand Master is not 
condensed amiss by another historian 
of the Order :— 


‘That Malta itself, about sixty miles 
in circuit, was but an arid rock, covered 
in many places with sand, and in a few 
with a light scattering of earth, brought 
from the neighbouring continent or 
Sicily ; that it had neither river or rivu- 
let, nor spring, nor any other fresh water 
for the most part, save rain preserved in 
tanks or cisterns, except a few wells, 
rather brackish; that it produced little 
corn—not half enough of any thing to 
feed the scanty population; that it would 
be a very unpleasant residence, particu- 
larly during the summer—violently, 
nearly intolerably hot; with not one 
forest tree, hardly a green thing to re- 
pose the eye upon; and a sort of ill- 
walled town, called its capital, in the 
middle of the island, at a considerable 
distance from the sea; that, however, 
its stone is not hard, but rather tufo, or 
soft, and easy to be cut into any shape; 
that the people speak a dialect of Arabic 
or Moorish, and are noted for their fru- 
gality of living; that, for the rest, har- 
bours may be rendered good; and that 
what are termed Casali, are miserable 
villages or shocking huts, rather befit- 
ting fishermen and pirates than the re- 
nowned Hospitaliers ; that as to Gozo, 
it was too little, though, in comparison 
of Malta, fertile and pleasant.” 





But the one important considera- 
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tion was, indeed, that harbour clause. 
Major Porter is express, and justly, 
upon this main topic :— 

‘¢ This was the great, indeed the only 
point of attraction, which the island 
possessed for the Order of Saint John. 
They had been for so many years accus- 
tomed to look to maritime enterprise as 
the source from whence their wealth and 
prosperity was to be derived--they had 
made their name so widely known and 
so highly esteemed in the waters of the 
Mediterranean, that they would not 
willingly resign the position which their 
naval superiority had given them, by the 
establishment of a new home in any lo- 
cality which did not give them the means 
of pursuing their favouritecalling. This, 
and this only, was the motive which in- 
duced them to accept the desert rock of 
Malta, and to establish on it their con- 
vent home.” 


In 1530, on the 23rd March, Charles 
signed the document, which made 
over the islands of Malta and Gozo 
to the Order, as a free and sovereign 
feud to be held under the kingdom of 
Sicily, with the yearly payment of a 
falcon. But there was a terrible clog 
upon the freedom of the gift—one 
which the Grand Master and his 
brethren had, in the foregone negocia- 
tions, earnestly striven to cast loose, 
but which the Emperor’s unflinching 
tenacity had bound firm upon their 
acceptance of the islands as the indis- 
pensable condition of the transfer. 

The fortress of Tripoli, upon the 
Barbary coast, then garrisoned by im- 
perial troops, was to be held and de- 
fended by those whom _hencefor- 
ward we may call by the name of 
Knights of Malta : and they foresaw 
from the first, that such a settle- 
ment, isolated on the edge of the 
great African continent, separated 
from Malta by two hundred miles of 
sea, belted on the landward side by 
infidel populations, and exposed on 
the seaward to the swarming fleets of 
pirates, must prove to them, as it did, 
a drain of blood and treasure, to be 
spilt and spent without adequate, if 
with any, return of advantage. 

From the day of Lisle Adam’s 
landing upon the new unpromising 
island-seat of his dominion to that 
of his death, there elapsed a period 
of four years, the former event hay- 
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ing taken place upon the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1530, the latter upon the 22nd 
of August, 1534. Dark clouds kept 
gathering overthe horizon of outward 
aspects during all the concluding por- 
tions of this great man’s life. But if 
we may judge from the touching and 
manly tone of submission which 
breathes in his letters, written after 
the great Rhodian calamity, there 
was an inner light in the man, who 
acknowledged “the immense cle- 
mency of Almighty God, even in ex- 
action of the due penalty of mis- 
deeds,* such as must have lightened 
for him the comparative gloom in 
which his sun was to set. 

Even in 1527t he had forebodings 
of what should befal the estate of his 
Order in England by the secular pre- 
tensions of Henry, even if no intima- 
tion of the religious struggles of the 
coming time were to be discerned : 
and he ventures so far as he dares, in 
writing to the headstrong, fickle Tu- 
dor, to express his keen anxieties and 
to deprecate so much as the entertain- 
ment of a thought concerning “the 
destroying, separating, and bringing 
to nought of this sacred military Or- 
der, founded so piously, guarded so 
valiantly, clothed with such garb of 
victory and praise, which even now 
has been snatched from Turkish fangs, 
by favour of God rather than wit of 
man.” And even more sad and bit- 
termay have been his reflections upon 
the lawlessness and violence of his 
knights in their internal broils ; for 
before his death he had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing the Languages of Spain 
and Portugal draw their swords in 
the open streets of the new capital 
upon their jealous rivals, those of 
Italy and France. 

Pierre Dupont, Didier de St. Jaille, 
Juan de Omedes, who in turn succeed 
to the Grand Mastership, are all care- 
ful to announce their election to 
Henry VIIL., and still salute him as 
“the singular protector of the militia 
of Jerusalem,” as “him whose Ma- 
jesty has ever cherished and protected 
this Order ;”’ and the last named of 
these knights professes to remember 
with pleasure the “comity” of the 
king, which he had personally seen 
and admired, when, “ so many years 





* Letter to Wolsey, May 22, 1523, Cotton MSS. 
+ Letter February 25. Jbid. 
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ago,” he had been admitted to kiss 
the royal hand, being then in atten- 
dance upon Lisle Adam, on his visit 
to England.* 

Even at the date of that writing, 
this comity had given way to the fit- 
ful persecutions which, between it 
and 1540, brought many of the frater- 
nity to the scaffold, and drove others 
into perpetual exile from England. 
In the April of that year an Act 
passed both Housesof the Legislature, 
vesting in the crown all the posses- 
sions, castles, manors, churches, 
houses, and soforth of the Order of 
St. John. Out of this revenue, pen- 
sions to the amount of £2,870 were 
granted tothelate Grand Prior, and to 
other members of the institution. But 
that officer, with broken heart, could 
not endure to look upon what had 
befallen the body of which, in Eng- 
land, he was head, nor to see the no- 
ble buildings of Clerkenwell turned 
into a storehouse, where the king 
kept “toils and tents for hunting and 
war.” He expired upon Ascension 
Day in that same year. In the third 
year of our sixth Edward, the greater 
part of the magnificent buildings in 
Clerkenwell was destroyed by gun- 
powder ; and the remnant of that 
once grand pile, which had been re- 
stored to more than pristine magnifi- 
cence, after the destruction inflicted 
by Wat Tyler’smen, consist in that low 
tower gateway, which Dr. Johnson was 
wont to say that no man of learn- 
ing and intelligence could look upon 
without reverence andemotion. There 
was a sort of transient flicker rekin- 
dled in the ruins of the English tongue 
by the act of Queen Mary,t who re- 
vived the oftice of Grand Prior, in the 
person of one Sir Thomas Tresham, 
in 1557. He was even summoned in 
virtue of such dignity to the first two 
Parliaments of Elizabeth. That 
queen, however, in 1559, re-enacted 
her father’s condemnation orabolition 
of the Order in her realm ; and thence- 
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forward the English Language disap- 
pears from its practical history. In 
1782, under Grand Master de Rohan, 
there was another nominal revival in 
the constitution of a so-called Anglo- 
Bavarian branch. 

The shadowy court of St. Germain, 
amongst other ghosts and phantoms 
wherewith it dealt, appears to have 
bestowed some of its attention and 
anxieties upon such titles and digni- 
ties as still survived in Malta to mark 
what had once been the existence of 
the English Grand Priory, and its 
rights in the distribution of what 
were called the great conventual 
oftices. Major Porter has given us 
a letter well worth preservation as a 
curiosity in this kind, written, indeed, 
later than even those St. Germain 
days, by the sonof James II. As it 
is not long our readers will, perhaps, 
thank us for transcribing it :— 


‘*Tomy cousin, the Grand Master of 
Malta--My cousin, having recently 
requested the Pope to have the kindness, 
on the opportunity presenting itself, not 
to dispose of the Grand Priories of my 
kingdom, nor to grant coadjutors to the 
present Grand Prior without previously 
hearing what I might have to represent 
to him on that head, his Holiness an- 
swered he had told your ambassador 
that he would allow the Order to act 
for itself in all affairs which regarded 
it; so that all such matters depending 
on the Order, it is with full confidence 
that I address myself to you, requesting 
that I may be treated with the same 
consideration as is shown towards other 
princes on similar occasions. No way 
doubting, after all the marks of your at- 
tention and friendship which I have re- 
ceived, but that you will confer on me 
this further favour, which will engage 
me so much the more to entertain the 
most perfect esteem and friendship for 
your Order, and your person in par- 
ticular. On which I pray God to 
have you, my cousin, in His holy and 
worthy keeping—-Rome, 14th Sepember, 
1725—Your affectionate cousin, 

‘*James R.” 


(To be continued.) 





* Letter 28th January, 1536. 
¢ Fuller's Ch. Hist. lib. vi. 357. 
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MANCHESTER : ITS SOCIAL ASPECTS. 


Ir has been well said, that the life of 
every great man affords a remarkable 
illustration of some emphatic truth. 
It seems equally to hold that the cha- 
racter of every great city is the illus- 
tration of some peculiar principle. 
Houses and streets speak with a voice 
of theirown. A ramble through them 
is often as edifying as a pulpit dis- 
course ; and we may discern some new 
facts of human nature in dull walls 
and over roof-tiles. How often do 
we hear from poets and philosophers 
of the pleasures and profits of country 
life! Virgil is always loud in praise of 
rusticity, and seems to deplore the 
fatal necessity of human development, 
which drove mankind from the woods 
and the acorns, to the shelter of cities 
and to those culinary practices which 
have given rise to the definition of 
Manas a Cooking Animal. Horace, of 
course, is enthusiastic about the de- 
lights of his Sabine farm, and dilates 
with characteristic complacency on 
the comforts and delights of rural 
life. Surely there was much more to 
interest one in the “ reeking Suburra” 
than amidst the green fields, where 
Tityrus and Melibceus were “ meditat- 
ing the rural muse on the slender 
reed,” under the wide-spreading beech 
tree. Compare Theocritus, whom 
somebody has called “ Nature’s Poet,” 
with Juvenal, whom we may call, 
emphatically, a town poet. We freely 
confess that it appears to us that no- 
body derives much benefit from the 
spectacle of Thyrsis and the Goat- 
herd, or Midon and Battus, whilst the 
philosophic mind revels in that most 
glorious picture of a city ever painted 
in words :— 


“ By the throng, 
Elbowed and jostled, scarce we creep along, 
Sharp strokes from poles, tubs, rafters, doomed 
to feel, 
And plastered o’er with mud from head to heel. 


See from the dole a vast, tumultuous throng, 
Each followed by his kitchen, pours along, 
Huge pans which Corbulo could scarce uprear, 
With steady neck a puny slave must bear. 
And lest, amid the way the flames expire, 
Glide nimbly on, and gliding, fan the fire ; 
Through the close press with sinuous efforts 
wind, 
And piece by piece leave his botched rags 
behind. 


Hark! groaning on the unwieldy waggon 
spreads 

Its cumbrous load, tremendous! o’er our 
heads, 

Projecting elm or pine that nods on high, 

And threatens death to every passer-by.” 

If the proper study of mankind is 
man, where shall we find the object 
of our study placed under such fa- 
vourable conditions for observation 
as in the intercourse of town life ? 
Does anybody mean to say that you 
will find the normal disposition of 
your fellow-creature more truly if he 
spends all his time in ditching, and 
ploughing, and sowing turnips, and 
feeding cattle, than if his mind is kept 
constantly on the alert by the stimu- 
lating atmosphere of the town? In 
towns we meet developed and civi- 
lized men; in the country we have 
what, in Darwinian phrase, we may 
call the rudimentary man. For the 
philosopher, therefore, the city is, or 
ought to be, the scene of his inquiries 
and the seat of his contemplation. 
Everybody remembers Carlyle’s ac- 
count of the great German sage ; how 
from the attic floor of the highest 
house of the Walurgasse, the pinnacle 
of Weissnichtwo, looking contempla- 
tively on the “life-cireulation” of that 
great city, Herr Teufelsdréckh poured 
forth his strange, bitter, yet pathetic 


jeremiad over “all that wasp-nest or 


bee-hive.” 

A statistical return of the popula- 
tion, however extensive, and whether 
or not containing the respective num- 
bers of each religious denomination, 
is far from being an exhaustive or 
even a satisfactory account of any 
town. Just as a man is something 
more than a crafty arrangement of 
tissue and tailoring, a city is some- 
thing more than a conglomeration of 
bricks and inhabitants. According 
to ancient traditions, every tree had 
its own attendant or tutelary nymph. 
According to our doctrine every town 
has its peculiar deity and invisible 
spirit. Paris, for example, is under 
the especial inspiration of the spirit 
of pleasure ; and the fair Lutetia, with 
her sunny boulevards and clear sky 
overhead, ever invites us to do ho- 
nour to her patron goddess. Edin- 
burgh, with steep castle-rock, and 
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blue line of distant hills, and its pic- 
turesque old streets, seems the em- 
bodiment of the spirit of ancient 
romance. The famous Dutch town 
of Brock, where brass spittoons are 
placed at the street corners to keep 
the roads clean, and the cows’ tails 
are tied up like “my bonny brown 
hair,” with a piece of blue ribbon, may 
be regarded as the impersonation of 
the spirit of cleanliness. And Dublin, 
our readers anxiously demand, what 
spirit hath the fair Eblana? We do 
not reply, remembering the excellent 
old rule, that present company are ex- 
cepted. On this occasion our business 
is with a certain important but smoky 
city in an important but smoky 
county in the north of England; a city 
which we select as being the purest 
representative of the spirit of com- 
merce. 

Manchester has not the largest 
trade of any town in England, and its 
population is not even second in point 
of numbers. London has a far greater 
and more important trade, and both 
London and Glasgow are superior in 
their respective numbers of inhabit- 
ants; but still Manchester will be 
found, after a very little consider- 
ation, to be the purest and most cha- 
racteristic embodiment or concentra- 
tion of the commercial spirit. Lon- 
don has a more extensive commerce, 
as we have said, but then London is 
the seat of the legislature, of the 
court, of the executive, of most of the 
learned societies ; its inhabitants have 
abundant sources of amusement and 
distraction, as the French say, in 
operas, concerts, theatres, balls un- 
ceasing ; its population is made up of 
all possible classes of men and women, 

ylaced under all possible varieties of 
fon fortune, and undergoing every 
conceivable form of human destiny ; 
its tastes are illimitably diversified, 
and its opinions as various and as 
numerous as the men who hold them. 
London, in short, is metropolitan ; 
nay, it is more, it is cosmopolitan. 
Manchester is cottonopolitan. Its 
sole leading feature is its commerce, 
and all else is moulded so as to be in 
harmony and agreement with this— 
all else yields to this, and every thing 
is banished which interferes with this. 
It is not going too far to say that, 
with the exception of the medical and 
clerical professions, every man, wo- 
man, and child in Manchester is en- 
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gaged more or less directly in com- 
mercial enterprises of more or less 
importance. There is no room for 
Bond-street in Manchester. There 
are no loungers, no mere “swells.” 
There are no pure pleasure-seekers. 
There are scarcely any downright and 
actual scholars, in the Emersonian 
sense of the term. Thinkers there 
are in abundance, even speculative 
thinkers, but the object of their 
speculation is the market. There are, 
too, many who do not object to plea- 
sure, but even with them pleasure is 
postponed till the claims of business 
are satisfied. There are not a few 
who love books and literature; but 
the first of all books is the ledger, 
and the prime literature is the City 
Article of the Z'imes. 

On the whole, then, Manchester 
may be looked upon as more emphati- 
cally commercial, as more essentially 
the city of trade, than any other town 
in the empire. If this be so—and as 
we advance, this fact will become 
gradually more manifest, we cannot 
but suppose that an examination, even 
though brief and cursory, of the 
thoughts, the tastes, the general tone, 
and, above all, the probable tenden- 
cies of the most characteristically 
commercial city in the most com- 
mercial county of Europe, will not be 
out of place. We must premise that 
we intend to spare our readers the 
trouble of wading hopelessly through 
long tabular statements of imports 
and exports, and products. Many 
figures obscure counsel, and, further- 
more, our aim being to analyse the 
social tendencies of the northern me- 
tropolis, rather than to demonstrate 
its wealth, prove its commercial capa- 
bilities, or set forth its trade princi- 
ples, the huge array of figures which 
the subject would at first seem to in- 
vite, would be as inappropriate as 
tedious. 

Manchester is capable of a focali- 
sation scarcely possible in the case 
of any other equally important town. 
Once every week, on a Tuesday after- 
noon, at 1.30, in Manchester parlance, 
the visitor may look upon what is 
known as “high Change,” a meta- 
phorical expression, borrowed, appa- 
rently, from the ocean. High Change 
is certainly one of the most notable 
spectacles which the country offers to 
a stranger—a spectacle, too, such as 
no other land can boast or blush at, 
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as the case may be. The room in 
which Manchester becomes hebdoma- 
dally concentrated, is, in itself, plain 
enough. It is of considerable length, 
with a horse-shoe end, and in the 
curve of the horse-shoe is a light iron 
gallery. It is Tuesday afternoon ; 
the hour is between 1.15 and 1.30, 
and we are standing alone in this light 
iron gallery, with the essence of Man- 
chester beneath us, consisting of about 
two thousand men, of all ages, from 
five and twenty to seventy, occupying 
space which, to those unskilled in 
the compressibility of the human 
species, would seem capable of hold- 
ing certainly not more than half the 
number now before us—a vast mass 
of talking, arguing, persuading, re- 
monstrating, protesting, wheedling, 
and possibly cheating humanity. The 
noise that rises from the eager crowd 
is absolutely deafening; nor is there 
any time-honoured simile by which 
to represent it. To liken it to the 
hum of bees is utterly inadequate. 
The sound of the odAvgdoieBoro 
Gadaeone is too soothing in its intermit- 
tent monotony to convey any idea of 
the uninterrupted roar of the Change 
of Manchester. It is a hot, sharp, 
unceasing jangle, and combined with 
the gesticulations which, though of 
an argumentative character, are still 
as animated as the limited space will 
permit, is exciting to a degree even 
for the disinterested and philosophical 
spectator. The roof is partially sup- 
ported by large pillars, which, besides 
supporting the roofs, support the 
backs of the leading commercial men. 
Each of the largest firms has one of 
these pillars, at which is to be found 
its representative or representatives. 
Round the great man revolve the 
luminaries of lesser magnitude; in 
other words, the small manufacturers 
or commission agents. The position 
of these satellites, is, we suspect, very 
various, and they may be compared 
to moths fluttering round a candle, or 
to flies clustering about a sugar barrel. 
There is one man leaning against yon 
pillar, who returns his annual profits 
as a hundred thousand pounds, and 
yet he wrangles and jangles about a 
trifling bargain, as if his soul’s salva- 
tion depended on it. To anybody 
who is anxious to see la nation bouti- 

uiére at work, we recommend the 

fanchester Exchange at 1.25, on a 
Tuesday afternoon. 
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If the spectator would fully realize 
the force of the scene we have just 
described, let him pass from the Ex- 
change down an adjoining street to 
the blackened pile of the Cathedral, 
where he will be justin time for the af- 
ternoon service. Disraelihasremarked 
in “Sybil,” the extraordinary subli- 
mity which the “ great Western Min- 
ster” possesses for the wearied states- 
man, who leaves, for a time, the 
heated debate of the adjoining cham- 
ber, and gazes, in the cool moonlight, 
upon the almost terrible tranquillity 
of the pinnacles and towers of the 
ancient temple. A still more remark- 
able feeling fills the mind as we pass 
from the harsh uproar of the selfish 
crowd on the Exchange into the still 
solitude of the church ; and ugly as 
that edifice is, badly as the service is 
performed, the whole building, by 
mere contrast, seems filled with a di- 
vine afflatus, inspiring us with un- 
speakable emotion as we sit in the 
dim light and listen to the subdued 
voice of the clergyman, and the soft 
echoes of an anthem, or the mellowed 
tones of the organ—sounds inviting 
to lofty meditation and a pensive ab- 
straction neither morbid nor unfruit- 
ful. A strange melancholy steals over 
us, as we remember the crowd we 
have just left. Struggling and striv- 
ing in a hard, mercenary, material 
spirit, for mercenary and material ad- 
vantages ; forgetful, most of them, of 
the things higher and worthier than 
wealth ; forgetful that they have the 
germs of a rich mental growth, which, 
if tended, will develop into the noble 
character of a man, but which, if ne- 
glected or misused, seem to produce 
a stunted and abortive embryo. 

One is tempted to draw a parallel 
between the clergyman before us, in 
his stall, and the merchant whom we 
but now watched at his pillar. The 
one reading prayers before a scanty 
and rather listless congregation, the 
other making bargains in the midst 
of a crowded and eagerly-absorbed 
multitude. Do we not see here a 
two-fold phenomenon of marvellous 
significance? The empty Church and 
the overflowing Exchange are not 
without meaning to him who ob- 
serves the signs of the times; and 
the meaning they convey to us is 
that our age and our country are gra- 
dually becoming hypertrophied. The 
money-changers have been driven 
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out of the temple, and they have 
built a temple of their own, with 
Plutus for a god. 

We do not intend to accuse the 
men of Manchester of a greater dis- 
regard of religious forms and pro- 
fessions than their neighbours. In 
fact, we-suspect there are not many 
towns where theological tendencies 
are so strongly developed and theo- 
logical opinions so earnestly avowed 
as in Manchester. What we com- 
plain of, and what we warn Man- 
chester against, is the absence of all 
vigorous speculative development. 
We assert that it is thoroughly ma- 
terial, that it quite ignores the more 
exalted departments of the human 
mind, and that it is so absorbed in 
the one service, the one idolatry, 
that all the nobler elements in man 


“No longer shall have scope and breathing 
space.” 


Mr. Carlyle is ever and again re- 
proaching this degenerate age with 
the earnestness of medieval times. 
What greater or profounder earnest- 
ness can we behold than the earnest- 
ness of Manchester? The feudal lord 
marched to the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; the cotton lord is not a 
whit less zealous in despatching 
thither his calicoes. The ecclesiastic 
would dispute for hours, days, and 
even consecutive weeks in support 
of a theological point ; the Manches- 
ter salesman will wrangle with as 
much vigour and as much interest 
in support of a price. The monk 
spent his time in the illumination of 
missals and the transcribing of ma- 
nuscripts ; the modern is equally fer- 
vent in the invention of patterns and 
the improvement of machinery. But, 
it is said, the one were ever contem- 
plating the things that are higher 
than mundane, the other never look 
much beyond the things of sense ; 
the one, in fact, were busy in spiritual 
pursuits, the other are as busy about 
pursuits material ; the one had a con- 
fident belief in the supernatural, the 
other are most confident about the 
visible. In any case, and what- 
ever theory we may choose to en- 
dorse, few will be disposed to deny 
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that the earnestness of medizevalism 
was as excessive in one direction as 
is the earnestness of Manchester in 
another. In fact, medizval earnest- 
ness assumed two forms, directly an- 
tagonistic one to the other, the form 
of peace and the form of war. It 
underwent a twofold development, 
and became either ecclesiastical or 
military. The middle ages were the 
scene of a constant conflict between 
these two hostile principles. The 
monk in his cowl was the representa- 
tive of one, the knight in his coat 
of mail was the incarnation of the 
other. 

In our days, as M. Comte first 
ointed out, the military spirit has 
een replaced by that of industry. 

The knight with his lance has given 
way to the weaver and his shuttle. 
We need not say what has been the 
corresponding development of the ec- 
clesiastical element, but it is evident 
that the industrial spirit is as hostile 
to it in the sublimer forms as ever 
exploded feudalism was. 

Considering that there has always 
been this conflict between material- 
ism and spiritualism,* it is not sur- 
prising to find it still continuing even 
when both materialism and spiritual- 
ism have undergone entire changes of 
form. Where the feudal castle once 
stood stands now the cotton mill ; 
where once, at the foot of frowning 
ramparts, a handful of abject serfs 
dragged on a vegetable existence, 
there are now the cottages of indus- 
trious craftsmen. But the old church, 
with mouldering tower and ivy-clad 
porch, still remains. The same Bible 
is read to the cotton-spinner and the 
“hand” as was read to the feudal 
baron and the soulless serf. Does 
one understand its spirit and its 
a much better than the other 

ic 

In Manchester, then, as it appears 
to us, the more spiritual regions of 
intellectual development are fatally 
neglected. We are far from asserting 
that the men of Manchester neglect 
the attainment of knowledge. The 
manufacturing metropolis is rich in 
Athenzeums, Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Literary and Scientific Societies, and 


* Spiritualism. It is very curious that this name should have been taken for 
the title of the science (or rather art) of Media, and so has become significant of 


one of the grossest forms of materialism. 
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so forth. Their magnificent Free Li- 
brary is perhaps the most successful 
institution of its kind in the whole 
kingdom; and one of the most en- 
couraging sights in the city is the 
spacious reading-room of the Free Li- 
brary on a winter evening. Every seat 
is occupied ; and more than that, there 
are large numbers standing, and ac- 
tually undergoing some considerable 
bodily discomfort, in order to effect 
what we suppose may be regarded as 
an increased comfort of mind. It is 
a hopeful spectacle—those long lines 
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of hard-headed sons of toil, in fustian 
jackets, with coarse and worn hands, 
but fresh and vigorous minds, drink- 
ing in, with significant avidity, the 
lessons of wisdom and knowledge to 
be found in literature. 

We were told that the class of books 
most in demand had been those re- 
lating to history; but that the study 
of the past was becoming rapidly 
abandoned for that of the present. 
The following tabular report of the 
issues affords proof of this most re- 
markable fact :— 


CLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL ISSUES IN THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Vols. Vols. | Vols. | Vols. | Vols. | Vols. 
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Vols. | Aggregate 

















| issued | issued | issued | issued issued issued | issued Issues 
in the | inthe | in the | in the in the in the in the tor the 
First Second Third |Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Seven 
| Year, | Year, | Year, | Year, | Year, | Year, | Year, Years. 
| 1852-53 1853-54 1854-55 |1855-56 1856-57.) 1857-58. 1858-59. 
Class. ——_| “= — _ — 
| 1. Theology . 1,184) 1,348] 1,394] 2,153 2,218] 3,395] 3,317, 15,009] 
II. Philosophy . . .| 1,569) 1,417| 1,382 970, 1,453] 1,751 806 9,498 | 
ILL. History . . 122,864 20,538 |18,867 117,310 21,384) 24.642) 16.272) 141,877) 
IV. Politics 2,328 | 2,395 | 3,609 | 6,609 25,654] 32,133) 44,675! 117,403) 


| V. Sciences and Arts . 
VI. Literatureand Poly- 


graphy . . 





8,618 | 8,578 | 9,279 |10,427, 9,364 





10,922 | 
| 


9,035 66,223! 


. |24,517 30,302 /31,730 33,301 41,918] 49,929| 41,041 252,738. 











Total . . (61,080 64,578 66,261 |70,770 101,991 |122,772 115,206 602,658 


We must explain, that under the 
head of Politics are included works 
on the Currency, all Parliamentary 
papers, and all specifications of Pa- 
tents. In the latter, the library is 
extraordinarily rich. 

We see from this table that the in- 
terest in a comparatively abstract sub- 
ject, such as history, has been rapidly 
decreasing ever since the establish- 
ment of the library; whilst that in 
works more directly relating to the 
material affairs of every-day life has 
gone on increasing with proportionate 
rapidity. In the first year, historical 
subjects had an advantage of sixteen 
to two over political and commer- 
cial subjects; and in the seventh 
year, 1858-59, they stood to one an- 
other as sixteen to forty-four. The 
gradual nature of the change in the 
numbers testifies clearly that it has 
not been due to any accidental cause 
of disturbance, but is in accordance 
with a specific tendency, itself the 
result of the operation of some broad, 
general law. 

It is to this tendency of Manchester 
thought that we wish to draw atten- 
tion, becauseit isan extreme tendency, 
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and as such, requiring all possible 
watchfulness on the part of those who 
are voluntarily or involuntarily affect- 
ed by it. It is a tendency which one 
who is, perhaps, the shrewdest living 
observer of social phenomena has de- 
clared inseparable from a high state of 
civilization. Its effect is “the concen- 
tration of individual energy within the 
narrow sphere of the individual’s 
money-getting pursuits.” Again, “In 
highly civilized countries, and more 
particularly among ourselves, the 
energies of the middle-classes are al- 
most confined tomoney-getting.” This 
is, probably, a somewhat exaggerated 
statement ; for even in Manchester, 
which we take to be the most money- 
setting city in the world, the Art 
'reasures Exhibition wasaremarkable 
sign that individual energies do some- 
times travel beyond the region of 
money. Still, though exaggerated, this 
proposition contains a large measure of 
truth ; and we refer to Manchester for 
illustration of that measure. In the 
very library where we should expect 
the pursuits of the day to be gladly 
forgotten, and studies in quiteanother 
region as gladly taken up, we find 
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that the favourite works are those re- 
lating to the very subjects on which 
the readers’ minds have been intensely 
absorbed during the day. 

We should imagine, for instance, 
that amongst artisans, wearied with 
the day’s labour, Shakspeare would 
be more generally read than Cassell’s 
Popular Educator, or Weale’s Series 
of Arts and Sciences. Yet, if we may 
credit the Report, during last year the 
number of volumes of Cassell issued 
daily were nine; of Weale’s Series, 
nine ; of Ure’s Dictionary of the Arts, 
six ; whilst of Shakspeare there were 
only five; of Burns, four ; and of Ten- 
nyson, two. Can we hesitate to pro- 
nounce the state of things here so 
- indicated, to be a most un- 

ealthy condition? Can we doubt 
that this perpetual occupation of the 
mind in one and the same pursuit, in 
one and the same direction, must be- 
get a narrowness of view almost as 
objectionable as the overwhelming 
cloud of universal ignorance which it 
replaces? Surely there is here a de- 
plorable concentration of individual 
energies within the money-getting 
sphere; for the subjects of the even- 
ing’s study are precisely those which 
engross the day’s toil, and the direct 
object of the former is apparently to 
increase the pecuniary profits of the 
latter. We thus see that but one por- 
tion of the mind receives any atten- 
tion or any improvement, and that the 
students are never for a moment ex- 
alted from the region of their every- 
day cares, and wants, and labours. 
Yet what, after all, is the most valu- 
able form of education, or rather what 
is the truest form? In our opinion, 
not that which drives into a man a 
certain set of practical rules, consti- 
tuting an art, but rather such an order 
of pursuit as will take him away from 
the narrow circle in which his daily 
lot is cast, which will purify histastes, 
exalt his imagination, refine his 
thoughts, and take him away from 
his working self. 

Now, we affirm of the masters and 
men of this great northern city, that 
this form of education isnot commonly 
apprehended, and therefore not gene- 
rally adopted. There is, indeed, a 
handful of men who appreciate the 
undoubted necessity of some move- 
ment in this direction. At the head 
of them must be placed Mr. Thomas 
Fairbairn, the Chairman of the Com- 
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mittee of the Art Treasures Exhibi- 
tion. In his evidence given before 
the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, onthe South Kensington 
Museum, in the month of July last, 
this gentleman showed clearly enough 
that he had learned to look upon the 
improvement of men as consequent 
more upon a constant habituation 
than upon casual or intermittent in- 
struction. Speaking of the improve- 
ment of the taste of the masses, Mr. 
Fairbairn declares his belief that it is 
far better effected “by surrounding 
them with objects of beauty and art, 
than by any system of lectures or 
teaching.” te accordance with this 
general principle, and with two im- 
portant doctrines more or less conse- 
quent upon it, first, that the study of 
any works of art is always beneficial 
to those engaged in art manufactures ; 
and secondly, that men cannot be 
brought into the presence of beauty 
without some improvement of moral 
condition, Mr. Fairbairn suggested, 
some time at the beginning of the 
year, a —— for the promotion of a 
free art gallery and museum in Man- 
chester, corresponding, in its general 
features, to the South Kensington 
Museum in London. <A _ hundred 
thousand pounds was the sum fixed 
as necessary for the execution of this 
scheme; and we should have antici- 
pated that no great difficulty would 
have been found in raising what is 
such a bagatelle to the wealthy men 
of this wealthy city. But the fact 
that such a difficulty does exist, and 
that grave obstacles are met with in 
carrying out Mr. Fairbairn’s wise and 
benevolent suggestion, is a confirma- 
tion of what we have already proved 
a strong tendency of Manchester 
thought. Every thing beyond the 
sphere of money-getting is considered 
useless, or even worse than useless. 
Are the people of Rome or the people 
of Florence any better for the-splen- 
did works of art by which they are 
on every side surrounded? Was 
Paris, at the period of the First Em- 
ire, improved by the fine arts? 
hese are the questions which Mr. 
Fairbairn has to answer, and with 
= sage propounders he has to 
eal. 

The writer of this article, some 
short time ago, had the pleasure of 
being introduced to a leading member 
of one of the leading firms of Man- 
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chester—a man of great wealth, and 
probably possessing some considerable 
influence. This part of the conver- 
sation was carried on with a strong 
Lancashire brogue of the most Boo- 
tian sort. “Do you think, speaking 
candidly,” said the present writer, 
“that education—say that given at 
the evening classes of a mechanics’ 
institute, or at some adult night-school 
—is really calculated to improve a 
working man, to make him a better 
workman?” “No, I do not,” replied 
the learned Theban, with an accent 
which it is impossible to represent 
typographically. “Why not?” “Be- 
cause I always find that the best 
workmen are those who work most 
like machines.” 

“Then you prefer a hand to ahead?” 

“Vos” 

“Well, but don’t you think, that 
if these Lancashire operatives were 
taught the elements of political eco- 
nomy, they would see the mischievous 
folly of strikes, and the advantage to 
be derived from friendly relations be- 
tween labour and capital?’ 

“No; I do not think so.” 

“But why?” 

“ Because I don’t (sic). In fact, one 
can’t have a reason for every thing 
one says just at one’s finger ends. But 
T’ll tell you this much: these classes 
and lectures make the hands con- 
ceited. They become huppish.” 

Now, this very man, as it appears, 
was a violent Radical, and firm sup- 
porter of Bright and his doctrines ; 
and owed his own position to the 
“huppishness” or laudable ambition 
of his father. Such be thy gods, O 
Manchester! We find nowhere more 
striking examples of what Comte 
terms “the natural affinity between 
narrow and desultory viewsand selfish 
dispositions.” Manchester is essenti- 
ally a place of narrow and desultory 
views—a place where the constant 
pursuit of one low object has pro- 
duced the onesidedness so naturally 
consequent upon it. 

Nothing is more certain than that, 
for a perfect development of the hu- 
man character, there must be a pro- 
per balancing of the various faculties 
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and tastes. The Manchester merchant 
looks with an edifying contempt on the 
speculations of abstract philosophy. 
For him the Unknowable, and the In- 
finite, and the Unascertained, are sub- 
jects of the most supreme indifference. 
History is scarcely less despicable. 
Mr. Cobden, a great Manchester 
apostle, has declared that there is 
more valuable knowledge to be got 
out of a single number of the 7%imes 
newspaper, than out of the whole of 
Thucydides. Possibly he thinks also 
that Richard Cobden is a wiser states- 
man than Pericles. Some of the 
practical sciences, such as chemistry, 
are looked upon without disfavour, 
because they are of use in manu- 
factures. 

But speaking generally, there is in 
Manchester no balance between the- 
ory and practice. It is all practice. 
Knowledge of first principles, of scien- 
tific doctrines, and of most other 
things, out of the Exchange track, is 
not much valued; and the standard 
set up by Manchester society—the 
standard which is to measure a man’s 
moral and intellectual worth, to de- 
termine his position in the world, is 
gold— 

“Gold! Yellow, glittering, precious gold! 
This will make 
Black, white ; foul, fair; wrong, right ; 
Base, noble; old, young; coward, valiant ; 


Will lug your priests and servants from 

your sides ; 

Pluck stout men’s pillows from below their 

heads: 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions; bless the 

accurs'd ; 

Make the hoar leprosy ador’d; place thieves, 

And give them title, knee, and approba- 

tion, 

With senators on the bench.”* 

There can be no question that the 
effect of commercial avocations on the 
character, is to narrow it, and restrain 
its development. Cicero, speaking of 
the different occupations suitable to 
a gentleman, is, as usual, shallow and 
superficial. He judged not from any 
store of experience, but simply from 
the @ priori reflections of a philo- 
sopher in the days when nobody con- 
templated a philosophy of trade, and 


* Timon of Athens, Act iv. Sc. iii. It might seem a work cf great supererogation 


to give the reference to such a passage as this, in Shakspeare’s own country. 


Yet 


it is discreditably true, that Shakspeare is comparatively unknown to the majority 


of the British public. 
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of a statesman in a state where com- 
merce was scarcely recognised. “‘Com- 
merce,” he says, “if on a small scale, 
must be deemed a low calling; but if 
it is very extensive, and on a large 
scale—if it collects an abundant va- 
riety of articles from all quarters of 
the globe, and dispenses them amongst 
an equal variety of people in all hon- 
esty, why, under these circumstances, 
it is not so very objectionable.” Now 
Cicero himself would not have stigma- 
tized the commerce of Manchester as 
“on a small scale.” There is more 
buying and selling done in a single 
day, on the Manchester Exchange, 
than there was amongst the shops of 
the Roman Forum in a year. Man- 
chester trades with remote regions of 
the earth, of which the Romans never 
dreamt. It hasa market in Brazil 
in the West, and at Calcutta and 
Jerusalem in the East. The Syrian 
chieftain wears a turban of Manches- 
ter manufacture amongst the hills of 
Lebanon ; the Brahman priest is clad 
in atunic from the Manchester looms ; 
the fop of Valparaiso walks the Val- 
paraiso Bond-street in Manchester 
fabrics; and the naked savage of 
Owhyhee goes through his wild dance 
with a Manchester rag round his 
loins. 

Manchester commerce is, therefore, 
undeniably “ magna et copiosa.” But 
is it, on that account, “non admo- 
dum vituperanda,” not very objec- 
tionable? 

As we walk from the Bank in Lon- 
don, along Cheapside, and so on, up 
to the top of Regent-street, we may 
notice how the stern concentration of 
yhysiognomy, prevalent in the city, 

ecome gradually relaxed as we go 
westwards: lips are less and less tight- 
ened ; brows more and more relaxed ; 
step less and less hurried, till we find 
ourselves amongst the simpering, 
lounging crowd of fashionables. But 
in Manchester you may go from one 
end to the other, and yet never see a 
sign of relaxation. Everybody hurries 
along the streets as if racing against 
time. Every brow is clouded with 
care and thought, as if the fate of 
an empire were at stake. Con- 
versation is carried on in short, 
sharp sentences, as if the talkers were 
in a hurry to eatch a train. The 
manners of Manchester are distin- 
guished by a remarkable brusqueness, 
verging uponrudeness. We must, how- 
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ever, do them the justice to say, that 
they are singularly courteous in their 
demeanour to the strangers who find 
their way amongst them. The present 
writeris indebted to many of them, and 
to one gentleman, in particular, for the 
facts on which the article is founded. 
Nothing can exceed the readiness with 
which they open their warehouses to 
the inspection of a “ philosophic in- 
vestigator.” Another memorable trait 
is, that they never throw off business. 
In their families, these merchants are 
reserved and abstracted, and, though 
bodily by the fireside, they are men- 
tally at their pillar in the Exchange. 
As they dine, they are absorbed in 
prices and sales. As they sit at a 
concert, their thoughts are less of the 
music than of the market. As they 
listen to a sermon, they inwardly 
smile at the singularly unpractical 
nature of the preacher’s remarks, and 
possibly think what a sorry figure he 
would cut on the following Tuesday. 
In short, what the great Roman, 
whose words we have already quoted, 
said of the pursuits of the scholar, is 
precisely true of the pursuits of the 
merchant in the city of merchants :— 
“They are the business of youth, the 
delight of age; they are a pleasure at 
home, and-they are no hindrance 
abroad ; they are with us in the night, 
they travel with us, they go into the 
country with us.” 

Unquestionably, this incessant con- 
centration of the mind upon one set 
of subjects, namely, those relating to 
commerce, and its constant direction 
to one end, namely, the acquisition of 
wealth, cannot fail to do grave dam- 
age to the mental and moral con- 
stitution. Narrow-mindedness, bi- 
gotry, empiricism, and a flagrant self- 
conceit are the giant weeds which 
grow from such an evil. The blatant 
assumption of importance on behalf 
of Manchester by its inhabitants is 
one of the most amusing characteris- 
tics of the place, and reminds us of the 
obscure parish alluded to by Dickens, 
which believed that the eyes of Eu- 
rope were upon it when it appointed 
its beadle. Manchester men do not 
scruple to pronounce their town the 
most important in the kingdom. This 
ludicrous notion has partly arisen 
from the leading part which its Par- 
liamentary representatives took in the 
struggle for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Of course, this preposterously 
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exaggerated self-importance retards, 
and will long continue to retard the 
development of anything like catho- 
licity or cosmopolitanism of creed. At 
the same time, it would be greatly 
modified, if those who are now so full 
of it were encouraged to spend their 
time in acquiring general knowledge, 
instead of spending it in public- 
houses, indulging themselves with 
huge dranghts of mutual glorification, 
and unthinking panegyric of their 
city. 

If there be any truth in Mr. Rus- 
kin’s doctrine of the influence of 
street architecture, many parts of the 
Manchester character may be ex- 
plained, as the result of surrounding 
a population with hideous buildings. 
Moseley-street, for instance, is one 
of the most terrible conglomerations 
of bricks that we ever remember to 
have seen ; black, dingy, grim-looking 
edifices, without an effort at decoration 
or taste. That ornament and taste 
are not incompatible with places of 
business is shown by the splendour 
of Messrs. Watts’ warehouse, in 
Portland-street, which is reported to 
have cost £120,000. This is probably 
the most magnificent warehouse in 
the world, as it is certainly one of the 
finest architectural features of Man- 
chester. Not very farfrom itisanother 
specimen of good building, though 
of a quite different style, and it is, per- 
haps, open to dispute whether Messrs. 
Watts’, or Mr. Mendel’s warehouse 
is a finer model for warehouse archi- 
tecture. We trust that these splendid 
examples may incite others to improve 
the aspect of this grim city. Its cli- 
mate, always more or less ungenial, 
assists the gaunt buildings in laying 
an oppressive incubus on all but the 
aborigines of the place. 

In dwelling at such length upon 
what we consider the defective and 
evil tendencies of this great city—ten- 
dencies in large measure flowing 
merely from excess of the virtue 
which has made it great—we have not 
for a moment forgotten the grand 
characteristics of its present position. 
Where else can we behold such a tri- 
umph of the almost sublime virtues 
of industry, perseverance, thrift, and 
forecast? Where else are we to look 
for such signal examples of the force 
of individuality, and the power that 
lies in individual energy ? The splen- 
did warehouses, the palatial resi- 
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dences, the thriving and enormous 
population, the thousand evidences 
of wealth with which Manchester 
abounds on every side—what are 
these but proud trophies of enterprise, 
and skill, and toil? The waggons 
laden with gigantic piles of manufac- 
tures, the streets crowded with an 
earnest and busy throng—what are 
these but signs that the same enter- 
prise, and skill, and toil are still in 
full vigour? We have been showing 
the necessity of Manchester taking a 
leaf from the book of the scholar, and 
leavening the great mass of material 
wealth with something of abstract 
thought and speculation. We may 
with an equal propriety invite the 
scholar to turn his eyes to this manu- 
facturing town, and take a lesson for 
his own guidance from its energy of 
purpose and its vigour of execu- 
tion. The man of business, whose 
mind never leaves the counting-house 
with its ledgers, and the warehouse 
with its bales, is not a whit more 
guilty of stunting his mental develop- 
ment than the dreamer who sur- 
rounds himself with books, and shut- 
ting the door against the lessons of 
experience and the actions of the 
outer world, thinks that he alone is 
following out the complex laws of his 
being. Let such an one remember 
Emerson’s emphatic dictum :—‘ Ac- 
tion is with the scholar subordinate, 
but it is essential ; without it he is 
not yet man. Without it thought can 
never ripen into truth.” 

So it isin all things. The great, 
and as it might seem, the insuperable 
difficulty is to keep the balance be- 
tween two opposing forces, whether 
you call those forces theory or prac- 
tice, or thought and manufacture, or 
learning and working. How many 
there are who waste an existence in 
speculation and dreaming! How 
many there are who waste an exist- 
ence in manfacturing calicoes and in 
book-keeping! 

Having thus laid down ourtheoreti- 
cal position, we may proceed most 
briefly to point out in what way we 
conceive it might readily be carried 
into practice. The evil of which we 
complain is, that Manchester is too 
material, and too purely practical. 
The remedy we suggest and urge is 
the initiation of its younger inhabit- 
ants into pursuits of a diametrically 
opposite tendency. Let them vary 
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practice with theory, and alternate 
speculation with action, learning with 
working. And this might be done, 
and done with the utmost efficacy, 
withoutany impediment being thrown 
into the way of the money-getting 

ursuits ; without the disciples of 

finerva becoming at all careless 
about the worship of Plutus. 

For the majority of young men in 
Manchester, business hours terminate 
at five or six o’clock in the afternoon. 
The entire evening is before them, 
and we maintain that no better way 
of spending at least two or three 
hoursof that evening could bedevised, 
than by cultivating the speculative 
and imaginative faculties of the mind. 
But this is not done by poring overspe- 
cifications or patents, or dictionaries 
of arts and sciences. Let such of them 
as have any knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of Greek, or Latin, or French, 

ursue study in those languages. It 
is marvellous what an opening of the 
mind is brought about by reading in 
another tongue than our own. Itisone 
of the prime producers of healthy cos- 
mopolitanism. Itintroducesus tonew 
literature, to new modes of thought, 
and varied tones of feeling, and has 
generally a clarifying effect, so to 
speak, on the student’s intellect. 

History, again, whether of our own 
or other countries, would be a most 
valuable object of inquiry—not the 
accumulation of dates and the ar- 
rangement of battles, but a philoso- 
phical endeavour to penetrate to the 
fundamental laws by which political 
events are indubitably regulated. We 
can place no limit to the mental im- 
provement which would follow a 
careful study on the part of those 
deeply engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, of historical science—the science 
of man as a social being, whose office 
is to unravel the intricacies of the re- 
lations amongst individuals, classes, 
nations and races; to educe from the 
dim shadows of past events clear and 
well defined laws ; to furnish modern 
times with lessons which ages more 
remote only learnt by a painful ex- 
perience ; whose office, in short, is not 
to illustrate another science, but to 
bring forth a philosophy of its own, 
more valuable than any other philoso- 
phy, because it is the most essentially 
practical. 
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Poetry is so popular a branch of 
literature, and its uses in elevating 
the imagination are so patent and ob- 
vious, that we scarcely need dwell 
upon it. Biography, again, should 
form an element in the work of self- 
education, more especially the lives 
of heroic and high-minded men, whose 
actions were dictated by a firm faith 
in some lofty principle, and who 
scorned with ineffable scorn the base 
and selfish motives of the mercenary 
crowd. A hundred other branches 
of study might be indicated, equally 
fitted for promoting the object we are 
advocating—the spiritualization of 
the men of commerce. 

We will conclude with a remark 
upon the importance of the relations 
between Manchester and the rest of 
England. Its population may now 
be estimated at little short of half a 
million. Of course this is a small 
fraction of the London population ; 
but if we would form a proper esti- 
mate of its weight in the state, we 
must remember that Manchester is 
animated by one spirit. Its inhabit- 
ants are all engaged in one pursuit, 
and one narrow circle of occupations. 
Their motives are almost identical, 
and the surrounding influence act in 
necessarily the same direction. This 
intense unanimity, therefore, gives a 
strength which is greater than that 
possessed by towns of larger popula- 
tions, but of more divided opinions. 

Admitting that this half million 
all pull one way, no one will attempt 
to deny that too great vigilance cannot 
be exercised in directing the develop- 
ment of the commercial spirit, and 
that too great pains cannot be taken 
in modifying the intensity and tem- 
= the onesidedness of that spirit. 

Ve have shown how this may be 
done ; and we believe if the men of 
Manchester were to follow out and 
improve upon our suggestions, they 
would be in the road for rendering 
their life (to apply the words of an 
illustrious writer, employed by him 
in a far wider and more national 
sense), not what it now is, “ puerile 
and insignificant, but such as Coen 
beings with highly developed faculties 
can care to have.” 

J. M. 
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IRISH AND SCOTS SALMON FISHERIES. 


Tae Salmon, a prolific river-fish, has 
been fruitful in acts of parliament, 
which the English, Irish, and Scottish 
legislatures have passed to regulate 
modes of catching the animal, from 
the day when King John’s barons 
met on an island in the Thames, and 
included two clauses in the great 
charter in favour of a certain amount 
of freedom for this excellent eatable. 
How came the creature in question 
to be more productive of law than 
any other, man excepted? The pri- 
mary reason arises from the nature of 
the fish. Like a hare, this migratory 
being is no man’s property until it is 
caught ; and its circumstances form 
more complicated scientific, and, 
therefore, legal questions than the 
quadruped’s. Though found most in 
common waters, as thesea and the tide- 
ways of rivers, our legislature has seen 
fit to sanction monopolizing modes of 
taking it, thereby creating “several,” 
or private, fisheries in those commons, 
to the detriment of other piscatory 
interests in the stream. Considera- 
tions based on the presumed habits 
of this singular fish have formed 
the grounds for permitting these 
exclusive methods of capture. But 
here we are met by the difficulty 
of observing the conduct of an icthyo- 
logic animal, which lives a vagrant 
life under water, one night in the 
deep, the next throwing a summer- 
mt up a cascade, and then hiding 
itself in an inland lake. So, unless 
a Select Parliamentary Committee 
would consent to sit a few days in a 
diving-bell, its members must learn 
salmonology from the sayings of those 
observers of this fish’s doings who 
are most worthy of credit. 

The great charter of English liberty 
having been extended to Ireland, all 
fixed engines were deemed illegal, 
except on the sea coast, as included 
in the interdicted kidle, a word which 
originally implied the wicker basket 
of a head-weir: whence the term, “a 
kettle of fish.” About thirty statutes 
were passed by the Dublin Parlia- 





ment, some to determine the abstruse 

uestion of the best season for salmon 
fishing, and others, inveighing against 
“the greedy appetites and inordinate 
desires” of monopolists, positively 
prohibited the use of any standing 
or fixed net. 

Of late years, the Imperial Legis- 
lature has consented to about a score 
of statutes in respect of Irish and 
Scots salmon. 

The old kings of Scotland were 
always making regulations anent 
coradha, cruives, or weirs, besides 
enforcing the “Sunday slap-by,” or 
free passage up the stream on the 
Sabbath ; then settling the size of 
“ilk heck,” cut, or gap, between 
cruive bars, and providing punish- 
ment for “slayers of redd fisch in 
fresche watteris.” 

The reason the sovereigns of Scot- 
land were so careful of the salmon 
fishery of their kingdom is found 
in the fact that this resource, which 
must have been of immense value, 
belonged to them; for, though the 
salmon is not, like the whale and 
sturgeon, a royal fish, to which the 
Crown has claim, the right of salmon 
fishing is inter regalia, being by law 
jus coronis, Often good King Robert 
and his successors, the Stuarts, 
granted, and perhaps also sold, fishing 
charters, in which we find quaint 
legal lore that would have delighted 
the lord of Abbotsford, such as of 
“the thane’s nett,” with the laird’s 
duty of half the lax, 7.e. salmon, 
taken, whether by net or /eister, i.e. 
lax-tree, or salmon-spear; and of 
“ pock-nets,” still, faith, or hang-nets, 
harry-the-water nets, and “cobill 
fisching,” reminding us of a popular 
song, still heard in the wynds of old 
towns on the Border :— 

‘** As I went up Sand-gate, up Sand-gate, up 

Sand-gate, 

As I went up Sand-gate, I heard a lassie sing, 

Weel may the keel row, the keel row, the 
keel row, 

Weel may the keel row that my laddie’s in.” 


“ Weel may the boatie row that earns 


ee from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Salmon Fishings in 
Scot 


d, with the Minutes of Evidence. 
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the bairns’ bread” is the burden of 
another chant, sung by lassies turn- 
ed fish-wives; and so, too, in old 
Ireland, many poor women, though 
not such merry songstresses as the 
sisterhood at Berwick, have had 
cause to be grateful for the bounty 
of nature to our rivers. 

Though inferior in amount of pro- 
duce, the salmon fisheries of this 
country have the merit of differing 
from those of Scotland in one point, 
having been originally open ‘o the 
many, not confined by ae to the few ; 
for, whereas all Scots fishings are 
praie property, private rights in 

rish fishings are the exception. In 
by far the greater bulk of our waters 
the public common-law right of every 
erson peoeeny who can employ a 
oat and net. Thus, this difference, 
remarkable as affecting and compli- 
cating the law of piscary in Ireland, 
is here in favour of prohibiting mo- 
nopoly of an article of sustenance 
which is the free gift of nature, re- 
quiring no expense, save in the mode 
and act of capture. 

Some private properties in Irish 
salmon are of great value, such as the 
Foyle fishery, belonging to the Irish 
Society, granted at a time when the 
Worshipful London Company of Fish- 
mongers undertook to colonize Derry. 
The Bann, once much richer, is owned 
by the same Society, was rented by its 
first lessor, an ancestor of Lord Duffer- 
in, at no less than £1,000, equivalent to 
£12,000 of our money, and yielded one 
year, according to Pennant, 300 tons 
of fish, diminished to 52 tons in the 
year 1823. Then there is the fishery of 
the Erne, at Ballyshannon, which 
used to pay the Conolly family seve- 
ral thousand pounds sterling annually. 
In a historical point of view, it is ob- 
servable that the principal fishing 
stations in this island appear to have 
been formed by Scandinavian settlers, 
apparently immigrants from the Heb- 
rides, who introduced the Scotic mode 
of fishing by strand weirs, called 
coradha . the Gaelic people of the 
interior. 

The great coradh, or cruive-weir, 
called the lax-weir, at Limerick, 
one of the oldest and richest fishing 
properties in the United Kingdom, 
was probably erected by the Danes, 
who may have also aided in the con- 
struction of the ceann-coradha, 1%e., 
head-weirs, near Brian Boroimhe’s 
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tically celebrated palace, called, 
rom them, Kincora. The lease of this 
weir, which is the property of the 
Corporation of the city, having seventy 
unexpired years, subject to £300 a- 
year, Was recently sold for £10,000 to 
[r. Malcolmson, one of our greatest 
manufacturers. 

It is of this weir the story is told 
in Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Lives of the 
Popes,” how, on a trial as to its lega- 
lity, the word “lax,” puzzling every 
one, was construed to imply a loose, 
illegal weir, until an antiquary ex- 
plained to Counsellor O’Connell that 
it is merely the Danish word for sal- 
mon. Among other antique piscatory 
apparatus in this country, may be 
noticed the dam-weir at Inchicore (1.e., 
the Island of the Fishing-weir), on 
our metropolitan river, under Kil- 
mainham, to the old Priory of which 
it belonged when knights of St. John 
flourished ; and fishermen there fami- 
liarly call this salmon-trap, “Johnny’s 
Weir,” in tradition of the time when 
the Church asserted right to tithe of 
fish. In obedience to this right, the 
Duke of Devonshire pays £200 a-year 
for the fourth fish, and about £70 a- 
year for the tenth, out of £700 annual 
rent for his dam-weir at Lismore. An 
old “ head-weir,” so called because a 
man at its head hauled up the salmon 
it caught, or “timber-tied” weir, be- 
cause constructed of stakes and wattle- 
work, belonged to the monks of Dun- 
brody Abbey, underthe title of “God’s 
weir.” This antiquated contrivance 
was in the shape of a V, and being 
very inoperative compared to the 
Scotch stake-net, oneof these efticient 
engines was substituted, and caught 
“a power of fish,’ until, being pro- 
nounced illegal, it was destroyed by 
an Inspecting Commissioner. Speci- 
mens of these rude coradha may be 
seen in the Nore, and elsewhere, 
proving that Magna Charta was dis- 
regarded; and also showing why a 
statute provided a penalty for a man 
allowing his pigs to wander on the 
river shore, where they devoured the 
salmon fry detained in these wicker 
and weed-covered contrivances. 

The values of the various public 
fisheries, are, of course, difficult to es- 
timate ; but it appears that the gross 
export from Waterford in 1844 was 
about20,852salmon, weighing 151,646 
Ibs. The home consumption was in- 
At a shilling a pound the 


calculable. 
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export was worth £7,585 ; the pro- 
duce is stated to have reached from 
£17,000 to £18,000 one year. 

Some further retrospect is requisite 
for comprehending the history of the 
Irish Salmon Fisheries during the pre- 
sent century. We have seen that this 
fish, long ago, provoked “greedy de- 
sires” at home; and it seems that, 
since its value depends on quick sale, 
the invention of steam navigation 
raised demand in England to an “in- 
ordinate desire,” so soon as it could, 
= in ice, be placed fresh on 

ndon dinner-tables. Tosupply the 
new demand, numbers of newly invent- 
ed “Scotch nets,” technically called 
stake and bag nets, were set up in the 
estuaries throughout our island, par- 
ticularly on the estates of influential 
landlords. Whether these fixed en- 
gines were illegal or not, was a ques- 
tion at law which would have been 
quickly decided had the innovation 
injured rich, hereditary, privaterights; 
but as the encroachment was upon 
the public fishery, who was to pro- 
tect this right? In Scotland, there 
is no such right; but in this country 
it prevails in the tideways of almost 
all the largest rivers, being exercised 
by thousands of cott-men, fishing with 
seines, or draught nets. The law as 
to stationary nets was obscure, and 
unenforced ; and, during this uncer- 
tainty as to the title to maintain 
these engines, it was well worth while 
to erect them. Accordingly, although 
many were condemned by judicial de- 
cisions, and some occasionally cut down 
by the injured cott-men, others were 
set up to catch the profit of a season’s 
fishing. Before the Act of 1842, which 
was designed as a remedy, there were 
twenty-six acts of parliament, but 
no authority was empowered to put 
them in force, in vindication of the 
public right of piscary; and, gene- 
rally speaking, fishery law was a 
dead letter, save where private in- 
terest, that potent motive, enforced 
the law for substantial objects. The 

ublic fishermen, instead of contri- 

uting money to try the legality of 
fixed nets, combined to remedy their 
grievances forcibly ; andin some parts, 
as near Waterford, on the Shannon, 
and in Donegal, about Ballyshannon, 
there were sharp conflicts. The people 
rose inimmense numbers, and prostra- 
ted the new engines violently. Serious 
breaches of the peace, with loss of 
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lives, induced Government to inquire 
into the law, and it was found that 
these fixtures were illegal. Still, the 
profit of aseason’s take of salmon was 
enough to tempt risks, and fixed nets 
were shania. Such was the state 
of uncertainty, irresponsibility, con- 
fusion, and conflict which warranted 
the government of the day in bring- 
ing forward, in 1842, a bill repealing 
all existing statutes, consolidatingand 
re-enacting most of their sound pro- 
visions, and introducing others re- 
quired by the recent introduction of 
efficient methods of fishing. 

The alterations in the law effected 
by the Act of 1842 were extreme, in 
some cases unjust, and in others un- 
scientific. The bill presented to par- 
liament was good on several points ; 
but, in committee, the fixed-net party 
introduced and passed two clauses, 
giving a colour of legality to stake 
and bag nets, that had stood for cer- 
tain terms of years, under particular 
conditions, thus rewarding theirown- 
ers for having violated the law. Be- 
sides giving this unjust immunity, the 
new statute enabled additional fixed 
nets to be set up in newly legalized 
localities, and gave facility for the 
erection of illegal stake-nets. In con- 
sequence, the number of these engines, 
which are notably efficient, increased, 
while, at the same time, no adequate 
provision was made for the protection 
of the few fish they left behind to 
breed. The result, scarcity, might 
have been anticipated. 

The effect of the Act of 1842 was 
to revolutionize property in the salmon 
fisheries of this island. The proprie- 
tary interest in them immediately 
changed handslargely, and this change 
is continuing. Before fixed nets were 
used, the landlords along a great river 
had generally little return from it, 
save in isolated cases, which we have 
nearly counted up, as of cruive dams, 
and a few antiquated head-weirs. 
Almost all the broad tideways, ex- 
cepting the Foyle, were fished by poor 
cott-men, in virtue of the public right. 
But the result of the Act of 1842 was 
absolutely to create a class of salmon- 
fishery proprietors, namely, the land- 
lords of the coast outside river moutlis. 
For many years this new proprietary 
reaped the yearly harvest; and even 
now they contribute, comparatively 
with their profits, little in the shape 
of license duty, and seldom pay poor 
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rate and county cess. Indeed, an in- 
crease of the assessment levied on 
fixed nets, for the protective purpose, 
has become essential. 

Made powerful to kill salmon, the 
lower proprietors, naturally powerless, 
by their geographical position, to pro- 
tect the breeding fish in the upper 
waters, found the magistracy among 
the mountains more and more disin- 
clined to punish their poor neighbours 
for breaches of the law in this parti- 
cular. Consequently, a gradual de- 
clension of the fisheries, threatening 
their extinction, continued from year 
to year, until 1848, when the License 
Act was passed, providently imposing 
duties upon every sort of engine em- 
a in salmon fishing, the sums 
evied in each district to be applied 
to protection. A total of between 
£5,000 and £6,000 annually has been 
raised and applied for this necessary 
purpose, with admirable and increas- 
ing effect. 

Generally speaking, the Irish sal- 
mon fishery is now settled in satisfac- 
tory ways, so far as carrying out the 
present law. But since the question, 
whether the law is judicious and just 
or not, is ever an open one, and as 
points in this respect have been re- 
cently mooted, concerning the Scots 
salmon fishery, by a report of a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, 
we shall proceed to quote and com- 
ment on this report, and the evidence 
published with it, as well in its bear- 
ings on the Irish as on the North 
British fishery. 

The main question in legislating for 
the salmon fisheries of large public 
rivers, is one of just distribution. 
Plainly, the owner of an entire river 
may do as he pleases; and if the 
interest of purchasers of this fish 
should be most consulted, the prefer- 
able way of fishing every river is by 
means of bag-nets in its very gorge, 
because salmon caught in the sea is 
in a finer state, and will keep longer, 
than one that has been some time in 
a river; but as this way would enrich 
a single landlord to the loss of all the 
other interests in the stream, the law, 
from the day of Magna Charta, has 
refused to allow a monopoly. No 

uestion but the “improved mode of 
shing,” as these nets are styled, 
serve the commercial value of salmon 
best; yet it would be unjust, on the 
grand social principle of liberty, sic 


utere tuo ut alienum non ledas, to 
allow one man to use this new engine 
to the destruction of the ancient pro- 
perty of persons higher up the stream. 

It may be well to describe bag and 
stake nets, that the reader may judge 
what formidable competitors they are 
of the draught-net. 

A bag-net is so called from its 
pouch, or trap, at the outer end, sus- 
pended in the sea by buoys and ropes 
out to anchors, and into which salmon 
are led by the net itself, called the 
leader, which stretches out from the 
beach. The nature of the fish is 
to coast along, their hydrographical 
knowledge consisting in discerning 
fresh from salt water, and in seeking 
ariver’s mouth alongshore. As they 
move on, when impeded by the leader 
they swim along it, till they get into 
the bag of the net. 

A stake-net is stretched on stakes 
fixed in the shore of a river, from 
high water mark to the edge of the 
channel, where it has an intricate 
chamber, into which fish are similarly 
led. The chief advantage these two 
fixed engines have over unfixed nets 
is, that they operate incessantly, day 
and night, save during the weekly 
and annual close times. Being situ- 
ated near the mouths of rivers, they 
also have the great benefit of nearness 
to the entry of the fish. 

The dispute whether salmon, in 
entering a river, take the channel or 
keep along shore, is one that occasions 
a lively controversy, because if they 
run up the deep water, owners of the 
“Scotch nets,” called stake and bag 
engines, not stretching into the chan- 
nel, can protest that the fish get off 
scot-free. This moot matter, how- 
ever, would be rendered less of a 
mystery if the amount of salmon 
entered in the ledgers of those owners’ 
fisheries were open to inspection, 
when we should hardly require the 
assurance of an experienced witness 
before the late Committee that “it is 
only close in-shore that the bag-net 
takes most of the fish.” This shows 
that, at least, they hug the sea coast 
shore, if they do not also prefer the 
sides to the tideway channel of a 
river. 

The salmon is a sort of sea chame- 
leon, varying according to the interest 
of the spectator, who, if an owner 
of sea-nets, says some salmon never 
go into fresh water, but spawn in the 
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sea, an assertion to be taken cum 
grano salis. So high has the dispute 
run that science has been invoked 
to make disputants rich, by pronounc- 
ing the salmo salar either a sea or a 
river fish, in order that the law for 
catching it may be framed accord- 
ingly ; while, in truth, the animal is 
both one and the other. But, say the 
stake-net men, though not ready to 
hazard their profits on their assertion 
that salmon breed inthe sea, noone can 
deny that they feed and grow fat in 
it, and foul and thin in a river. 
Granted ; the sole question, merely 
one of curiosity, being what do they 
fatten on? Professor Quekett, in 
evidence before the Lords, finds, 
from experiments, the ova of the 
echinus, or sea-urchin, to be the sal- 
mon’s principal food ; and that this 
edible lives in from six to twenty 
fathoms salt water. Probably the 
urchin browzes on sea weed, which 
imperceptibly adorns, like a beard, 
the mouth of every river, and re- 
ceives a top-dressing by the deposit 
of every flood, thus compensating 
the country for loss of the fine earth 
carried down, besides supplying ma- 
nure to fields on the sea coast. Again, 
some bag-net men assert that if they 
might not catch salmon in the sea, 
the fish might wander into other 
rivers, although there is hardly a 
fact in natural history better es- 
tablished than that salmon return to 
the stream in which they were bred. 
There is a marked difference in their 
shape in various rivers, as there is 
in different breeds of cattle. Water- 
ford fish can be distinguished from 
the Cork variety, the Liffey breed 
from that of the Shannon, and sharp- 
eyed fishermen even discriminate be- 
tween Bann, Bush, and Foyle fishes. 
Connoisseurssay that the metropolitan 
river never shows the lengthier and 
much better shaped fish of the Boyne, 
nor the deep thick fish of the Suir 
and Shannon. Again, sea-engine par- 
tisans talk of “barren” fish, which, 
say they, never ascend any river—a 
conjecture requiring proof, _being 
quite contrary to the belief of inland 
piseators, that allsalmon pair together, 
no one being, like Horace’s puscator, 
tenerce conjugis immemor. Doctors 
also differ as to the proportionate 
quantity of spawn that arrives at 
maturity. One witness has no horror 
of fixed engines, because since “each 
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individual salmon,” says he,“ produces 
about 20,000 eggs, proper care of the 
breeding fish’’ would sustain the 
stock ; and he estimates that “if only 
a quarter of the quantity came to 
maturity,” a few fish would suffice. 
But, setting aside the fact that a 
cock salmon lays no eggs, what rea- 
son is there for believing that he has 
the pleasure of seeing 5,000 progeny 
grow up from fry to salmonhood every 
year? As to this mystery, it can 
only be solved by some one who has 
fulfilled one of the oldest Irish tra- 
ditions, viz., has eaten of the “ salmon 
of knowledge,” so we turn to another 
point. 

According to Magna Charta and 
the Scottish law, new fixed engines 
cannot be set up within a river, and by 
Trish law not withina mile from the 
mouth, consequently another pisca- 
tory puzzle is, what are the limits of 
ariver? Where does the open sea 
commence? The construction of the 
law depends on an answer wherever 
no legal definition has been arrived 
at, and several actions have turned 
on this point. Whether salt or fresh 
water predominate in the proposed 
limit would hardly serve as a crite- 
rion. In the case of the Tay, Lord 
Eldon hit upon what seems to us the 
natural limit, by giving his opinion 
that the prohibition to fish with stake- 
nets in rivers extended, in this case, 
to the bar, which is a little outside 
the projecting headlands forming the 
mouth. The bar at a river's mouth 
is the neutral ground, where the 
force of the river current no longer 
prevails, and, therefore, by depositing 
its sediment, has formed sand-banks. 
One witness before the late Com- 
mittee, Horace Watson, Esq., solicitor 
to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, handed in an able document 
on this moot point of defining the 
limits of a river, showing it was one 
impossible to settle without the aid 
of an impartial commission, since 
neither nature, nor law, nor interna- 
tional treaties serve as a guide in 
every case. In her infinite variety, 
nature has rendered it impossible to 
lay down anyrule. Some rivers, like 
the Nile, Rhine, and Mississippi, 
make deltas out in the sea. Some, 
like the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, run 
straight into the sea, without either 
delta or estuary. “ In these cases,” 
it is judiciously observed in the me- 
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morandum, “the bar at the mouth 
would give a natural limit.” In the 
case of the Severn, Shannon, and St. 
Lawrence, where the estuary gradu- 
ally widens into the sea, it would, 
perhaps, be impossible to say where 
the bar lies, and to get any thing but 
an arbitrary limit. 

Enough has now been said to show 
the complicated character of Irish 
salmon fisheries. 

Such was the abuse on all sides, 
that prior to 1842, save in some iso- 
lated cases, the law was totally disre- 
garded—everybody fishing in the 
manner that suited him, from weirs 
to spears. Some principal rivers 
were fished all the year round, neither 
Sunday nor the spawning season 
being observed. The fine fisheries of 
the Barrow, Suir, Blackwater, Slaney, 
and Boyne, were used in this destruc- 
tive manner. Magistrates did not 
choose to become unpopular by en- 
forcing the law where the public 
alone were interested ; and by degrees, 
this landlord and the other on the 
estuary had set up semi-legal stake 
and bag nets, which no one was au- 
thorized either to try the right to, or 
to put down. 

he large extent of the public in- 
terest, its conflict with private claims, 
consequent on private encroachments, 
the frequency of serious breaches of 
the peace, the confused state and in- 
adequacy of the law, and the need of 
an impartial, scientific tribunal, au- 
thorized to interpose, combined to de- 
mand that the whole matter of the 
Irish fisheries should be under some 
control by public officers. Certain 
powers were accordingly given, in 
1842, to the Board of Works, as Com- 
missioners of Fisheries; but, owing 
to several reasons, the Board did not 
exercise those powers, partly because 
it was overwhelmed with other busi- 
ness, particularly during the years of 
famine, and partly because its mem- 
bers had not, perhaps, sufficient tech- 
nical knowledge of the matter, which 
requires practical acquaintance, and 
moreover, such active supervision and 
local attention, as the Inspecting 
Commissioners, who were subseauent- 
ly added to the Board, have since 
given. In one point alone, the ques- 
tion as to a befitting Close Season, or 
period of time during which capture 
of salmon ought to be illegal, the new 
statute made our watersmore troubled 
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to fish in. The two objects of the 
close time are, first, to prohibit cap- 
ture at the period when many salmon 
in a river are so nearly advanced to- 
wards spawning as to be unfit for 
food, and to allow a sufficient number 
to ascend to deposit their ova in the 
upper streams. Fishermen seem toler- 
ably agreed that the great bulk of 
spawning occurs in all rivers in De- 
cember. But the indubitable fact, 
that various causes make fish appear 
in certain rivers in various conditions 
at the same late period of November 
—as, for example, the majority ready 
to spawn, some having done so, and 
others “fresh run” from the sea, and 
with ova scarcely developed—renders 
the question, whether any of these 
rivers may be fished late or early, an 
abstruse and much disputed one, 

The sixteen rivers called “ early,” 
or those in which good fish are found 
in the winter months, are generally 
short conduits from a lake, or great 
reservoir of rain water, to the sea, 
which presents a facile run for 
the fish from salt to fresh water. The 
most remarkable of these aqueducts 
is the Carra, in Kerry, one of the 
earliest to have new-run fish; and so 
abundant are its scaly denizens at the 
season when salmon from large rivers 
are uneatable, that Inspecting Com- 
missioner Ffennell mentions eo 
taken on the 23rd November seven- 
teen fish there, fifteen of which were 
“as beautiful and marketable as could 
be.” This fact, of there being sound 
salmon in a stream at a date when 
other rivers have only spawning, or 
spent fish, is another physical mystery, 
of which the solution may be, that 
the superior clearness and warmth of 
a lake-fed conduit attracts the animal 
sooner. 

One of the best services rendered 
by the Inspecting Commissioners has 
consisted in contenting the fishing 
public on this question of fence time. 
Our native legislature, having, with 
a prudence now becoming recog- 
nised, fixed the Penal close time at 
from the 12th of August to lst Feb- 
ruary, had relaxed this rule in favour 
of certain rivers, the natures of which 
demand peculiar fishing seasons; but 
in 1842, an act framed on the idea 
that all rivers are alike in this parti- 
cular, sons them, as to their season 
in a Procrustean bed. Nature an 
law being at variance, the effect was 
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that, as regarded certain localities, 
the law was not observed. In the 
case of late rivers, those which may 
be fished later than others without 
detriment, the instance of the Slaney 
was the sorest; for, having been fished 
by custom up to the 12th November, 
three months’ fishing was legally cut 
off. Extension of the new piscatory 
tether was demanded also for the 
Bandon and some other streams. A 
salmon salesman in London—the best 
possible authority as to the compara- 
tive value of the commodity—recently 
gave evidence that many of the fish 
received from Kerry in the month of 
January seemed to have spawned, 
then gone down to the sea in the 
early autumn, and returned to the 
rivers again, as new-run fish, in the 
healthy condition that salmon have 
on their first return from the sea. 
Such were those caught in the Laune, 
which discharges the waters of the 
Killarney Lakes into the ocean ; but 
the fish taken in the Lakes were dis- 
coloured, and, therefore, of lower 
value. Our theory, that the existence 
of a lake near the sea renders its dis- 
charging river an early aqueduct, is 
warranted by the cases in Scotland of 
the Ness, and in this country of the 
Carra, the Arra, or Munhim, Curraan, 
and Laune. 

Accordingly, the close times have 
been made various, agreeably to the 
exigencies of different rivers, the de- 
cisions being given by the Fishery 
Board on the evidence with respect to 
fish entering early in some rivers and 
late in others; and these by-laws are 
reviewed periodically, in order that 
there shall be no injurious inalterabi- 
lity on the part of the law, but an 
elastic power of revision, according to 
the better experience and judgment 
of the interested parties. Each deci- 
sion continues for three years, and can 
then be rescinded, and another regu- 
lation made. Inthe case of the Foyle, 
the piscary being a “several fishery,” 
or private property, the lessees may 
reasonably control decision as to the 
profitable season. Although the law 
allows fishing to begin on the 1st Feb- 
ruary, they do not get any thing worth 
taking till the middle of June, and 
they wish to prolong the present sea- 
son throughout August. Here, should 
an error be made, one party only can 
be injured ; but where many interests 
would be affected, the Board, as an 
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impartial authority, can hear, weigh, 
and decide whether the evidence suf- 
fices to demand a change. Thus, Mr. 
Foley, the respected lessee of the Lis- 
more weir, reprehends the recent ex- 
tension of the fishing season for the 
fine river which feeds his weir up to 
the 13th September, and mentions 
that he took thirty-three salmon on 
the last night of the season, all of 
which were so far advanced towards 
spawning that the Dublin salesman 
afterwards told him they had “cut as 
white as chalk.” Whether it is de- 
sirable to give the few rivers claiming 
variety of season the advantage of a 
market at the time others are closed, 
must remain a question, subject, how- 
ever, to these remarks, that these 
riversare not only few, butthe smallest, 
and that the uniformity principle has 
obvious merits. We must, therefore, 
concur in the conclusions of Inspect- 
ing-Commissioner Ffennell, that, al- 
though there certainly are some early 
rivers, producing a few good fish, 
which fetch a very high price if taken 
in January, that to relax the law for 
this sake would involve the capture 
of countless fish in an unwholesome 
condition, being either near spawning, 
or spent. 

An early close time is the best pro- 
vision for abundance. The argument 
in favour of Early Closure is enhanced 
by the increased skill and numerous 
engines now employed to take fish, 
which, in a dry summer, do not seek, 
for several months—as June, July, 
and August—to ascend the stream at 
all, but hang in the tideway, and if 
taken, without leaving enough to 
breed, when the rain comes, the num- 
ber that remain are insutticient to 
sustain the stock. For this reason, 
the same experienced witness re- 
commends that fishing by nets be 
prohibited between the 12th of Au- 
gust ahd the Ist of February ; observ- 
ing, further, that the 12th of August 
prevailed, under the enactments of 
native Parliaments, as the commence- 
ment of the close time; and how re- 
markable it is to find that most people 
concerned in the fisheries are coming 
back to early closing, and that many 
of them advocate the very day that 
the old statutes fixed, thus recognising 
“the wisdom of our ancestors.” 

The opinionof the Inspecting Com- 
missioner, that “it requires a large 
stock of salmon to stock a river 
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amply,” is incontrovertible, from the 
broad fact, hitherto unnoticed, that 
however extraordinary may be this 
fish’s fecundity, it has, so far from 
replenishing any stream largely, only 
preserved the quantities taken in 
nearly each river at an average rate. 
No question that protection will, in 
individual cases, increase the take 
considerably, yet the augmentation 
bears small proportion to the prolific 
powers of the fish; and, therefore, 
reasons must be sought why this fecun- 
dity becomes neutralised by cireum- 
stances, which are in part explained 
by the Inspecting Commissioner, who 
justly observes, that though people 
speak of the many thousands of eggs 
—something like 11,000 to 17,000— 
in a large female salmon, there is, 
after the act of spawning, great waste; 
and, as he fairly concludes, one reason 
why this fish is provided with.such a 
uantity of ova is to meet this waste. 
tn the first place, he has remarked, 
much of the ova is not impregnated ; 
another large proportion is lost, the 
fish failing to cover in the gravel, 
when the ova are carried away by the 
current. Again, such of the ova as 
germinates, like a braird of corn, is 
attractive to trout and wild ducks, 
which feed immensely upon it. So 
many accidents befall the fry while 
moving through flood and field, in 
their descent to the sea, and they 
meet so much voracity there—a pro- 
mising progeny of 10,000 is perhaps 
sometimes decimated, and _ re-deci- 
mated almost to extermination. 
With regard to the present annual 
Close Time in Scotland, most of the 
witnesses concurred in advising that 
it should begin sooner. One of the 
salesmen recently examined reason- 
ably ascribes the falling off to fishing 
too late—“a great error,” and “at the 
root of the scarcity.” In that coun- 
try, as in our own, cupidity caused 
the fence time, as originally fixed by 
law, to be commenced later from age 
to age, with consequent injurious re- 
sults. At first the law prescribed 
from the 15th August to the 30th of 
November, of which the former date 
is highly judicious, but the latter the 
very contrary. Subsequently, the close 
time was from the 26th August to the 
30th of November; which was changed 
by Home Drummond’s Act in 1829, 
and fixed from the 14th September to 
the 1st February. In our minds, 
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which are impartial, as we have no 
interest in any piscary, an early date 
should be named in August as that 
for uniform closure ; the period should 
be five or six months ; and in any cases 
where the party principally interested 
in a river gave good reason for fishin, 
it for a short time later,a period equa 
to the extension should be taken from 
the date of opening. 

The Tweed presents the most no- 
torious instance of the ill effects of 
beginning too soon. But the fact that 
the 14th of September is too late to 
continue fishing up to,is now acknow- 
ledged almost universally throughout 
Scotland. In several cases the pro- 
prietors have practically repealed the 
law: the Dukes of Richmond and 
Sutherland, and Mrs. Mackenzie, of 
Seaforth, have gone back to 20th, and 
even Ist August, with the best effect; 
and the Tay proprietors have agreed 
to go back to the 26th August. The 
15th, 12th, and 10th of this month 
have been voluntarily adopted by 
other parties ; and as the importance 
of early closure was much pressed on 
the Lords’ Committee, they recom- 
mend that the annual close time be 
from the 20th of August until the 1st 
February, and that rod fishing con- 
tinue till the 15th October; but that 
no salmon besold after 1st September. 

Strangely enough, the question 
whether the weekly close time should 
be observed by the owners of stake 
and bag nets in Scotland is a vexed 
one; though the “Sunday slap-by” 
has been religtously enforced there, 
for centuries, on dam weirs, and 
though it is observed by nets in Ire- 
land. Surely the bag of a Scotch net 
can as easily be rendered inoperative 
as that of an Irish one? The Lords’ 
Committee, however, accepting the 
objection that foul weather sometimes 
causes difficulty, propose that either 
fixed nets observe the weekly close 
time, or be wholly removed on the 
20th July for the yearly one. 

The principal objects of the Com- 
mittee were to obtain evidence—lIst, 
against and in favour of fixed engines; 
2nd, as to the close season; 3rd, to 
notice the working of the Irish Fishery 
Acts, with the view of seeing how far 
their provisions are applicable to the 
Scots fishery. 

Much testimony was given attri- 
buting decline to the use of fixed nets. 
From the evidence taken before the 
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Committee on the Tweed Fisheries 
Bills in 1857 and 1859, and from their 
reports, it appears that there was a 
very large diminution in the take of 
salmon in that river between 1808 and 
1856 ; that in the former year the es- 
timated number of salmon taken was 
37,333, while in the latter it had 
fallen off to 4,885. The Committees 
were satisfied that fixed nets and 
engines were among the causes which 
led to the decline of the fisheries ; 
they therefore approved of their abo- 
lition. 

The Tay has not suffered so much 
as the Tweed. Its rental has varied 
from, in 1828, £14,574 to, in 1838, 
£10,285, in 1848, £12,057, and in 
1858, £11,487. An Aberdeen wit- 
ness, who has managed salmon-fish- 
ings for half a century, ascribes the 
diminution of the fish in weight to 
the new extraordinary mode of cap- 
turing them in the second year of 
their growth. No “ big fish,” of from 
45 to 50 lbs. weight are now seen, 
and the old average of ten per cent. 
from 15 lbs. to 24 lbs. is reduced. 
The falling off in the Aberdeen rivers, 
the Dee and Don, is mainly attributed 
by him to the use of fixed nets, and 
is shown by these statistics : 


DECENNIAL COMPARISON. 











Number of > : 
oxes 0 
Year iaibe Year. con 
each. 
1834 - 30,650 1850 - 13,940 
1835 - 42,330 1851 - 11,593 
1836 - 24,570 1852 - 13,044 
1837 - 32,300 1853 - 19,485 
1838 - 21,400 1854 - 23,194 
1839 - 16,340 1855 - 18,197 
1840 - 15,160 1856 - 15,438 
1842 - 39,417 1857 - 18,654 
1843 - 30,300 1858 - 21,564 
1844 - 28,178 1859 ~- 15,823 
280,645 166,932 
166,932 
113,713 


Falling off. 


We can recall the time when Irish 
rivers were far more productive than 
at present, and when some canny 
fishers from the Scottish shore, 
which they had fringed with fixed nets, 
and so had cleared out the rivers, 
used to boast that it would take them 
much less time to empty our streams. 
In the late evidence, it is declared 
that the north coast of Sutherland- 
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shire was entirely stripped of salmon 
in five years, and that the number 
taken yearly having diminished from 
42,000 to 1,300, His Grace of Suther- 
land had to let his rivers remain un- 
fished. The Committee, after giving 
their best consideration to the evi- 
dence, report that, with a view to 
the improvement of the salmon fish- 
eries in Scotland, all cruives and 
fixed engines, of whatever kind, both 
in the rivers and the sea, should be 
abolished ; and at all events, no new 
fixed engines, of any description, 
should be permitted to be erected. 
If, however, it should not appear 

racticable to enforce such a compre- 

ensive provision, the Committee 
would recommend—Firstly, the ap- 
pointment of a regulating board. 
Secondly, election of district conser- 
vators by the proprietors, with powers 
of assessment, for paying water-bai- 
liffs, &c. Thirdly, all stake and bag 
nets, and all other fixed engines, 
other than cruives already existing 
shall be declared illegal in rivers and 
estuaries, and their use prohibited 
within such distance of the mouth of 
every river as the board may deem 
proper. Fourthly, that the mouth 
not already defined by law, be defined 
by the board, with some other im- 
portant recommendations. Unable to 
offer an opinion whether these pro- 
positions are just and politic, we are 
at the same time, sufficiently versed 
in the craft and mystery of piscatory 
controversy to foresee that a bill 
based upon them is sure to encounter 
strenuous opposition. 

One curious quarrel, the case of 
Salmon versus Seal, Porpoise & Co. is 
specially in proof that differing parties 
view fishes through the medium of 
their different interest—upper fisher- 
men perceiving clearly that the for- 
mer fish are assisted by fixed nets in 
preying on the latter, while lower 
fishers, the owners of these engines, 
cannot see this fact at all. Prior to 
the Bill of 1842, this plausible argu- 
ment was propounded : “ These nets 
will give to man’s use salmon that 
would otherwise fall a prey to seals, 
porpoises, and grampuses ;’ and the 
measure was promoted by this speci- 
ous notion. But there has since been 
evidence without end that the real 
effect of these fixtures is to facilitate 
the destruction of salmon by their 
oily enemies, one of which, the seal, 
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eats, according to the proverb, seven 
salmon per diem. As to this destruc- 
tive effect of fixed nets, viz., the faci- 
lity they give tofish of prey in catching 
salmon, itseems, that a seal is not swift 
enough to run down those slender, 
strong swimmers in the open sea, but 
that, when one of the latter, chased 
along, comes against a bag-net, it 
is checked and snapped up by its 
voracious pursuer. Often these nets 
are burst through in hot water- 
hunts, when a leash of porpoises 
are making a rush, like sea-hounds, 
after a shoal of salmon; and more 
often still, some old seal, a solitary 
follower of sea sports, haunting a 
particular bag-net, comes stealthily, 
and seeing a salmon in the bag, 
breaks in and robs the human fisher. 
Eye-witnesses of these piscatory pec- 
cadilloes describe the rude operations 
vividly. It seems that some choice 
places for a bag-net on the Scottish 
coast are situated in the favourite 
hunting waters of those finny de- 
vourers, which may be seen, particu- 
larly near the mouth of the Tay, 
tumbling and disporting in scores, 
waiting for the salmon that are sent 
out to sea off the shallows by striking 
the net. To judge by word-of-mouth 
pictures of these chases, a pack of 
porpoises attack a shoal of salmon as 
wolves do a flock of sheep, while that 
lone cruiser, the seal, lies like a piratic 
schooner, off the mouth of a river, to 
pick up its prey. Mr. Foley had his 
opinion, that fixed nets are injurious 
in scaring the fish at first from the 
river, confirmed by the following ob- 
servations :— 

‘*T moored,” he says, ‘‘ a boat over a 
bag-net; it was a calm day, and I lay 
there perfectly still. I saw a large shoal 
of fish come compact together, led by 
one or two small fish ; the water was so 
clear that I could distinctly see them ; 
they felt their way, and when they 
struck against the net they turned off 
seaward. I observed each time that the 
fish were more scattered, and ultimately 
four or five of them got into the bag-net, 
and one of them having got foul in the 
net, scared the others outside; they 
took alarm immediately, and went off 
seaward.” 

On this telling question, the follow- 
ing paragraph is the evidence of In- 
specting Commissioner Ffennell :— 

‘* There was a great deal said in Ire- 
land about the effect of stake-weirs and 
bag-nets being to rescue salmon from 
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the seals and things of that kind. I be- 
lieve that they have tended to cause 
much more salmon to be devoured b 
seals than ever were before in Ireland. 
I have watched it very closely myself. 
We find where a bag-net is established, 
at first the seals will break into it, but 
after a bit, being very sagacious animals, 
they will lurk about it; and in calm, 
fine weather, the fish coming into the 
rivers and estuaries, are frightened ; the 
seals plunge into them, and they are 
driven into the sea, and a great many 
fall a prey to the seals. We have many 
establishments that I have watched my- 
self, where the bag-nets will turn away 
the fish. Now, there is the case of the 
River Slaney, which is the worst in Ire- 
land in its circumstances, and the least 
improving. There are a parcel of bag- 
nets crowded about the mouth, that are 
still outside the mile. It is not at all 
uncommon in that river that the owner 
of those bag-nets will not-set them in 
fine weather for three weeks together, 
having found by experience that the 
nets drive the salmon away altogether. 
He will wait till a storm or swell gets 
up, and consequently his property in 
the fishing is diminished, as well as the 
river fishings.” 


As we have premised, the question 
of distributing the fish to the various 
interests by just regulation of modes 
of capture, is the grand difficulty 
since obviously, if a river were owned 
by one man only, he would have only 
himself to satisfy. 

The advantage of privacy, as re- 
spects this piscatory property, is not- 
ably evidenced in the case of a stream 
rented by Lord Plunket from the 
Marquis of Sligo, which his lordship 
has improved wonderfully, cultivating 
it as if it were a farm, forming an 
artificial spawning-bed a quarter of a 
mile long, and causing the brood-fish 
to be carefully protected, so that, be- 
sides the sport he and his friends 
obtain in angling, he yearly sells se- 
veral hundred pounds worth of fish. 
But where there are fifty interests 
along one stream, each fisherman is 
antagonistic to the other, and the 
chance of each is generally dependent 
on his nearness to the first approach 
of the fish. 

Whatever the interests concerned, 
and wherever salmon are caught, the 
sources of a river are manifestly those 
of production and profit. The area of 
the catchment-basin, and the amount 
of rain-fall, in inches, yearly, of a river, 
usually form the test of its power 
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as asalmon producer. Yet this is no 
sure criterion, since there must be 
suitable spawning places, clear water, 
and acurrent. A rapid-flowing, moun- 
tain river is the natural habitat of the 
salmon ; a fish that will spawn only 
in a shingly bed, where there is a 
mixture of sharp, coarse gravel and 
small stones; and in running water, 
it being essential that the water be 
not deep but pure and erated. The 
attraction of fresh water is greater in 
summer to this swimmer in streams 
than that of sea-water to human ba- 
thers. It would seem that a “spate,” 
or “fresh,” or slight flood in a brack- 
ish river pleases the fish’s cuticular 
sensibility, when up she runs to enjoy 
the coolnessof deep pools in the moun- 
tain glens. The months of August 
and September bring salmon in quan- 
tities from the briny sea, to enjoy life 
under romantic cascades, where they 
find shower-bathssuch as only a water- 
nymph’s nerves could endure. 

The opportunities salmon select for 
running up a river appear to vary 
according to the amount of water and 
its quality. When the fresh water in 
the tideway is so scant that the river 
is salt, they collect in the channel, 
waiting for such a “fresh” as suits 
them. They “hang in the tideway,” 
moving up and down, according to 
the state of the water : aspate causing 
them to run up, and a turbid floo 
driving them back to sea, for they 
cannot abide muddy water. When 
at the mouth of a river, and a flood 
comes down, they will not face it, 
but swim away, because their delicate 
gills do not bear to let foul water pass 
through them. Hence they mostly re- 
main in the broad water, and do not 
ascend till the dry times of summer 
and autumn, when the upper streams 
are pure and clear. 

The author of a gossipping little 
book on fishing, just published,* men- 
tions that, if salmon are detained for 
a lengthened period in brackish water, 
waiting for a spate, they sometimes 
become blind; and he gives the fol- 
lowing account of the ill-success at- 
tending an endeavour to bring salmon 
up stream :— 


**A gentleman with whom I am ac- 
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quainted, and who rentsa river running 
into the head of a loch, thought it would 
be possible, by an artificial spate, to in- 
duce any salmon which might be waiting 
for a natural one, to ascend his river. 
Accordingly, he had a dam constructed 
across it, so as to head back a consider- 
able quantity of water. Some weeks of 
dry weather ensued, during which his 
fishing was at a stand-still; and the 
neighbouring farmers took advantage of 
the pool thus formed, for the purpose of 
washing their sheep. At length his pa- 
tience became exhausted, and, a number 
of salmon having congregated at the 
head of the loch, he caused the sluice of 
his dam to be raised, and down rushed 
his spate. Instead, however, of the sal- 
mon taking advantage of it to ascend to 
him, they, disgusted at the foulness of 
the water, turned tail, and retreated 
before it; the proof being, that on that 
night a large number were caught in 
the accursed bag-nets, which were wait- 
ing to receive them a couple of miles 
below, and which had, for some time 
previously, yielded comparatively little.” 


That objurgatory adjective, applied 
to bag-nets, proves the writer a tho- 
rough water-sportsman, by whom a 
net is held in as much horror as a 
master of fox-hounds regards a trap, 
because it kills without sport. 

With respect to the effects of spates 
and floods, the above story leads to 
the conclusion that the operation of 
drainage which has of late years been 
carried on extensively in Ireland and 
Scotland, has much affected this mat- 
ter of salmon. Now, all the rain that 
falls into the catchment-basin of a 
river, flows through drains at once 
into the river, which is swelled enor- 
mously, but sinks as suddenly. Seve- 
ral ills result: a mountain-stream is 
turned into what, in Scotland, is 
termed a “riotous river ;”’ a torrent 
which, during such a flood, tears away 
the gravelly beds in which the ova 
are deposited, and brings an excessive 
quantity of gravel over others, and, 
in some cases, even changes its course 
through whole straths or valleys. 
Nor is this all the evil. The water 
is made too strong and red for salmon ; 
the river is a shorter time in a fit 
state for fish running up; and the 
gravel banks or fords sooner become 
dry and impassable; therefore, now- 





* ««Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History,” by Cornwall Simeon. London, 
1860. A pleasing little volume, if alone for the author's appreciation of Isaac 
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a-days, rivers may be said to be too 
short a time in a runable state. 
Though Mr. Smith, of Deanston, the 
principal inventor of the grand agri- 
cultural improvement, drainage, in- 
jured our sensitive friend, the salmon, 
in one way, this great manservedthem 
in another, by his ingenious invention 
of the now well-known Salmon Lad- 
der, asort of stone steps, built against 
a river dam, and up which these ac- 
tive and lithesome fishes perform 
“such a gettin’ up stairs,” as is re- 
joiceful to see. Millers are not opposed 
to this useful contrivance, for it can 
be adopted without injury to the 
milling power ; and the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, fully appreciating it, re- 
commend that it be erected where 
there are natural as well as artificial 
obstacles in a stream. In many rivers 
there are large beds of rocks, which 
the fish have difficulty in ascending. 
It seems that a waterfall, pictu- 
resque in the eyes of man, is a nui- 
sance in those of salmon; and there 
is no doubt that these animals would 
be benefited by blasting the rock, 
so as to let them pass easily up. Mr. 
Cooper, however, has applied the 
fish-ladder to this purpose, to a fall 
of some twenty-five feet at the en- 
trance of the Ballisodare into its es- 
tuary, and with such good effect as 
to have stocked some upper streams 
with salmon, where this fish had 
never been seen before. A design 
and account of the “ Fish Passage,” 
at this spot, Collooney, is given, with 
the following notes, entered by Lord 
Enniskillen in the inspector’s book : 

** Dec. 9. Visited Collooney ladder, 
and saw immense quantities of fish run- 
ning up. Frequently saw four fish at 
the upper step jumping together. 10th. 
Not nearly so many moving to-day: 
counted at upper step 19 in five minutes. 
Turned off the water and put up 256 fish. 
11th. Counted 102 fish jump at the up- 
per step in five minutes. Turned off the 
water: the pond actually alive with fish, 
in general larger and fresher from the 
sea than those of yesterday. Put up 246 
fish and then stopped, as the fish in the 
pond were getting sick. I am confident 
that we did not take half the number 
out, and that we left from 300 to 400 in 
the pond.” 


Another agricultural improvement, 
the increased use of artificial manures, 
has made salmon yield to the interests 
of sheep and cattle. Strong chemical 
manures, guano, and water from manu- 
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factories impregnated with deleterious 
matter, are proofs of civilization, but 
death to this delicate fish, whose 
disappearance in the Thames, which, 
certainly, is not owing to the use of 
fixed nets, is ascribed to the turbid 
and foul state of the water; and the 
growing commerce of Aberdeen, her 
factories,and steam vessels, have gone 
far in banishing fish from the Dee. 


In short, the fishery of mahy a river 
in the Three Kingdoms has been ex- 


tinguished by a hundred civilized 
ways of making water dirty. When 
mines discharge their waters into a 
river, the fish run away, as in the 
case of the Avoca, where copper has 
put silver salmon to flight. During 
the last month, steps were taken by 
the conservators of the Slaney to pre- 
vent injury threatened to its natural 
wealth by the effect of opening lead 
mines in Lancheaciiiak the lofty 
Wicklow mountain whence this beau- 
tiful stream descends. 

Art is now attempting to supply 
further means that may sustain the 
breed of salmo salar sufficiently to 
compensate for the invention of the 
artful contrivances which vie in de- 
stroying it. The breeding ponds form- 
ed in the Tay are considered valuable, 
as insuring care of ova and fry. In 
France, where the demand for fish is 
great, much has been attempted in 
the way of fresh-fish cultivation. The 
objects proposed to be accomplished 
there by means of the science of pisci- 
culture are considerable, viz. : to re- 
fill the rivers with fish, to apply arti- 
ficial means of fecundation to the sea- 
coast fish, and to augment and orga- 
nize the cultivation of oysters around 
the coast. 

The following remarks on the state 
of pisciculture, both in fresh and sea 
water, in the departments of La Ven- 
dée and Charente Inférieure, are 
adapted from a paper in the Gazette 
de 5 sacle of 26th July, 1859 : 

“ Recent experiments of some natural- 
ists in fresh-water fish cultivation have 
raised the question of pisciculture to the 
rank of a science, not a mere speculative 
one, bristling with vague words, but ab- 
solute, and easy of application, its se- 
crets being open to the lowest under- 
standing. The great demand for fish in 
France directed the attention of several 
savans to the task of filling the inland 
streams and other watersof this fine coun- 
try with fresh-water fish, such as trout 
and carp, and the work has been crowned 
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with more or less success ; but it was re- 
served for M. René Cailland to experi- 
ment on fructifying French rivers un- 
frequented by salmon, with this ‘ veni- 
son of the waters,’ and to spread the 
cultivation of the oyster in places hither- 
to barren of this delicious comestible. 
Since the year 1852, there has been es- 
tablished, at Sucon, under the direction 
of M. Cailland, a hatching apparatus 
for the ova of trout and salmon. The 
effort succeeded a merveille, and every 
year since, hundreds of young and in- 
teresting finny pupils, successively 
brought into the world of waters, pro- 
ceeded to people the streams of La Ven- 
dée. In some of these rivers, the scaly 
immigrants seemto have beenpronounced 
aliens by the ancient habitants, pikes 
and eels, who waged so fierce a war on 
the new-comers, that they disappeared 
from these inhospitable scenes. But in 
others, the new little fishes, deposited in 
the month of April, 1858, in a limpid, 
running brook, presented next year an 
increased growth of six or seven times 
their first dimensions. Thus the pros- 
perity of these infants has stamped the 
infant science of salmon culture as suc- 
cessful; and some scoffing wits, who 
permitted themselves to laugh, are look- 
ing forward to eat. The dominion of 
the salmon, or rather his entrance into 
new demesnes of man, has been enlarged, 
and the rod will flourish over streams as 
yet unwhipped. Care would have been 
taken to supply sauce meet for the 
dainty dish a salmon makes, were it not 
that the lobster, which should indissolu- 
bly be served up with every slice of the 
other, has proved an intractable being, 
a vagabond, whom hardly the pot spe- 
cially made for him will hold, that is to 
say, a wicker lobster pot, not the iron 
vessel in which he turns from blue to 
red. Provided with long legs, claws, 
and a strong tail, he creeps and darts 
about, the very gipsy of the sea. Not 
so the oyster, quiet in spirit and con- 
stant, man may easily enlarge the bounds 
where this amiable animal reposes in 
continual content, even exempt, as some 
cUpPope, from the universal passion of 
ove. 


Let us revert to the Irish and Scot- 
tish salmon question. 

The mode of taking salmon by fixed 
nets tends rapidly to extirpate the 
breed in two ways. First, it is too 
effective, it leaves too few fish to 
ascend; and so disgusts the upper 
proprietors, that they will not attend 
to the protection of those few. At 
the time the river Spey was being 
scourged with stake-nets, one of the 
witnesses. before the late Committee 
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was present when an upper heritor, 
who was netting the pools, in the 
month of April, caused every unclean 
salmon taken to be killed, because, 
observed he, the bag-net took all it 
could, and would only be banished by 
being used the same way it serves 
those above it, and so starved out. 
This is no singular state of things, the 
proverb, gui a terre, a guerre, being 
true of water as well as of land pro- 
perty ; and it seems that proprietors 
on some Scottish rivers quarrel, fight, 
go to law, and so damage the fishery 
to vex one another, that the fish left 
would hardly pay the lawyer’s fees. 

In this case, the fable of the dis- 
puted oyster is acted out, with the 
difference that there are no shells 
left for the disputants. If, as is posi- 
tive, some Scots lairds are of opinion, 
with their representative in “Red 
Gauntlet,” that laws in favour of fixed 
nets, “would make the upper heritors 
a sort of clucking hens, to hatch the 
fish for people below to catch and 
eat,” it is likely some Irish squires are 
equally averse to act as incubators 
for a men’s profit. Considering 
salmon a river-fish, since an upper 
river is its mother stream, or, taking 
a more practical view, seeing that up- 
per proprietors have the power, by the 
neglect they show, to diminish pro- 
duction, or on the other hand, by the 
care they bestow, to increase it—some 
just and reasonable concession should 

made them in the matter of letting 
enough fish up to satisfy amateur 
wielders of the rod and line. 

One witness, the accomplished editor 
of the Scotsman, mentionsthat, though 
by law the upper proprietors on the 
Tweed are entitled to use rod and line 
for ten weeks after the close of the 
net fishing, the lower heritors of- 
fered to let them angle the whole 
year round, because so very small a 
proportion of fish is killed by this 
puny means; and, he added that, 
when writing an article for the Zdin- 
burgh Review, about twelve years 
back, he obtained returns from most 
stations on this river, of both the net 
and rod fishings, and that these sta- 
tistics showed the proportion of sal- 
mon killed by the rod to be only one 
to two hundred killed by nets. No 
disciples of Isaac Walton ourselves, 
save as admirers of the splendid sport 
of salmon fishing with rod and _ 
if we plead for it in our country, it is 
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that this attraction to reside here may 
be preserved and improved. 

Some of the Scottish witnesses are 
in favour of establishing a Board, or 
commission, in their country, invested 
with powers such as have enabled the 
Trish Board to do valuable service to 
our fisheries. There would be no dif- 
ficulty in assessing fishery proprietors 
in that country, and it is probable 
that the majority are alive to the 
justice of a general tax for protective 
purposes. Although the authority of 
a Board is not nearly so necessary 
there as here, because public right 
does not exist to clash with private ; 
it certainly could be advantageously 
devolved on the proprietors them- 
selves, so as to empower them to go- 
vern their own piscatory affairs, with- 
out coming before Parliament in such 
a question as altering a close time. 

Vhat seems to us most wanting in 
the two countries, is, Istly, early 
closure of the fishing season; 2ndly, 
care or protection of the breeding 
fish; 3rdly, the use of such a mesh 
by fixed nets as shall only take full 
grown fish; and, 4thly, extensive 
application of the salmon ladder. 

ne reviewed the report and 
evidence of the Lords Committee on 
Salmon Fishings in Scotland, which 
included the testimony of several 
witnesses with respect to those in 
this country, we may, perhaps, be 
permitted to offer some suggestions 
for the amendment of these latter. 

There are usually six modes of tak- 
ing salmon in every large river. 1. 
The bag-net, outside the mouth. 2. 
The stake-net, in the estuary. 3. The 
seine-net, in the tideway. 4. The 
dam-weir, or cruive, above the flow 
of the tideway. 5. The sweep-net, 
in the fresh water. 6. Rod and line. 

1. If the interest of those who eat 
salmon should be most consulted, the 
bag-net is the preferable mode of 
taking this fish, because it is in best 
condition in the sea. 

2. The stake-net interest must be 
attended to, as a matter of justice. 
Yet, since the entire question, in a 
large public and private river, is one 
of fair distribution of the fish, the 
extreme efficiency of this engine may 
require restriction. Under certain 
circumstances, it exhausts the stock 
by over-capture; an evil remediable 
in several ways, of which the best 
seems to be to enlarge the mesh suf- 
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ficiently to let peel, or grilse, go up to 
spawn, and another way would be to 
stop this net early enough; but the 
former course is indubitably the pre- 
ferable one. 

3. The public interest, or fisher- 
men with the seine, should be re- 
spected ; but it is desirable to confine 
it to a short period, and to, of course, 
the most profitable one. 

4, The interest of owners of dam- 
weirs is an old one; yet, as this 
mode of capture does not take the 
fish in the freshest condition, and is 
wholesale, it is highly desirable that 
the hecks, or bars, shall allow free 
passage to peel. 

5. Netting for salmon in fresh 
water is rarely practised in this coun- 
try ; and, were it prohibited, proprie- 
tors would probably gain as much by 
rod and line, while benefit would 
accrue to the angling interest. 

6. Regarding rod fishing as assist- 
ing to sustain the value of the com- 
mercial, or really valuable, portion of 
these fisheries, it seems desirable that 
the interest of the sportsman fisher 
should be consulted by letting peel 
up in plenty, and that it should not 
only be enough to induce attention to 
protection of the spawning beds, but 
that he should be allowed to fish up 
to the spawning time, in order to 
carry his care into that period. 

Having now noticed the six modes 
of capture, we venture to suggest that 
each mode might be limited to a 
special time, because the difference of 
situation, in each case, seems to point 
out the propriety of a different period. 
Thus, bag-nets, which seldom take 
spent fish, and should unquestionably 
begin early, might close first; stake- 
nets next, and stop next; seines, or 
moving nets, later, and close later; 
cruives, also later; while fly-fishing 
should not be permitted when there 
are spents in a stream, and should 
continue the longest. This suggestion 
may be concluded by another, on the 
difficult subject of the most befitting 
fishing season. Although the pro- 
fitable season of a few small rivers 
may vary slightly from the general 
season of the majority of large ones, 
we conceive that experienced and im- 
partial authorities willadmit that the 
really profitable months are May, 
June, and July; and we think the 
same party would be of opinion that 
the nearer the open season was con- 
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fined to these three months, the more 
profitable it would become to all 
parties. 

Our theory may not please practi- 
tioners, who not only kill the goose 
for its golden eggs, but take the 
mass of salmon so young, that this 

ractice kills goslings before they can 
ay eggs. The case of the Tweed is 
the worst, as proving the eventual 
loss sustained by wholesale capture of 
peel or grilse ; which is like killing 
all lambs or calves, though their 
keep would cost nothing. Early 
closure also, however disliked by les- 
sees, is indispensable for several 
reasons, particularly to insure what 
the initiated are agreed on—early 
spawning, which, say they truly, is 
sure spawning. Professor Quekett, a 
practical fisherman, and student of 
thenatural history of salmon, declared 
in his evidence that he considered the 
best protection would be to enlarge 
the mesh of nets, so as to let grilse 
up tospawn. At present the young 
fish are killed when five or six pounds 
weight, and before they have propa- 
gated their species. : 

We approach with some diffidence 
the question of the preferable mode 
of taking salmon ; and premising that 
we consider the stake-net more ob- 
jectionable than its rival, the bag-net, 
we recount the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the use of this latter en- 
gine, which may be succinctly stated 
thus :—This contrivance, stretched 
from a beach into the sea, does the 
work that would require several 
boats and crews, with long sweep- 
nets, for raking the throat of the 
river. It provides a more regular sup- 
ply of salmon, and that, too, in finer 
condition than is afforded by river 
fishing, and seldom takes kelts, kip- 
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pers, bagots, or spent fish. On many 
parts of the coast there is no other 
effectual mode of fishing. Salmon are 
frightened away more easily by a 
sweep-net, or moving object, than by 
a stationary one. Some rivers are 
liable to heavy floods, which drive 
the fish into the sea, and therefore 
these rivers are adapted to sea-shore 
fishing with the bag-net. Such are 
advantages of this engine, the use of 
which fishes some coasts extremely 
closely, particularly in Scotland, where 
the weekly close time is not observed. 
Its disadvantages are, first and fore- 
most—that its success creates ani- 
mosity in the upper parts of rivers, 
among the very people on whom pro- 
tection of the tee fish devolves, 
and who, if hostile, can go far to defeat 
the law, and the care given by water 
bailiffs. By impeding the course of 
the salmon along shallow water, 
where it runs to escape from large 
fish of prey, the bag-net makes this 
fish an easier booty tothem. Yet, 
although much may be urged against 
it, the general public are indubitably 
interested in the continuance of its 
reasonable use, since the facts are in- 
controvertible, that the sea and the 
lower parts of rivers produce the 
finest salmon, and that the longer 
this fish stays in fresh water, the 
more it deteriorates. Therefore, so 
far as the commercial importance of 
the fishings is concerned, it is desir- 
able that the largest quantity of sal- 
mon should be taken off the coast, and 
in estuaries ; and while facility ought 
to be given to this fish to ascend 
rivers when instinct impels them, it 
would not be for the public advan- 
tage to limit capture in the sea too 
narrowly. 
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Tue fifth edition of this standard 
treatise* appears very opportunely. 
The discussion relative to wood or 
iron as the best material for war ships 
—now so animated—can only 
brought to a rational issue taken in 
connexion with the powers and spe- 
cialties of naval great guns. 

Naval great guns! And are they 
not identical with military great 
guns? By no means; though many 
statements current would lead the 
public to think so. Poor Mr. Bowlby, 
for example, not long ago, penning 
his communication to the Z’imes news- 
paper from China, spoke so eulogisti- 
cally of the Armstrong field pieces, 
that the leading journal appeared 
with an editorial article, vaunting 
that, at length, the ritled ordnance 
—- in all its aspects, had been 

efinitively solved ; that, inasmuch as 
rifled twelve-pounder shells had been 
found competent to demolish China- 
men, evgo they would be found com- 
petent to demolish iron ships. No- 
thing could have been more incon- 
sequential. Firstly, twelve-pounder 
guns—whatever their merit—are too 
light for any naval purposes ; second- 
ly, the Armstrong hells fired against 
the Chinese, which cut them up so 
cruelly (modified Shrapnell shells as 
they are) would be about the last va- 
riety of missiles selected by the artil- 
lerist to find their way through wooden 
sides—not to speak of iron. 

And here, before going farther, we 
must state something having refer- 
ence to the Armstrong guns and Arm- 
strong ammunition ; something which 
the reader may not be prepared for. 
Accounts have been received by the 
British Government signalizing the 
failure of the Armstrong guns in 
China in many important respects. 

Now, failure, though a strong ex- 
pression, is somewhat vague. To be 
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precise, then, the Armstrong guns and 
ammunition have failed in the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

Firstly, the shells—made up of 
iron and lead, as they are; and as we 
described them on a former occasion, 
—have not been found competent to 
resist the destructive action of Vol- 
taic currents. Observe the end of an 
iron paling—lead imbedded—at the 
line where the two metals come into 
contact. After the lapse of sufficient 
time—it may be a longer or a shorter 
time according to difference of cli- 
matic and other local influences— 
after the lapse of sufficient time, the 
iron perishes away bodily; the paling 
becomes corroded through and 
through, as though by the stroke 
of a chisel. This sort of alteration 
has taken place in the Armstrong 
shells ; or at least many of them, for- 
warded to China. The bond of con- 
nexion between the central iron shell 
and the external lead coating has pe- 
rished, the lead has become loosened. 

On firing many of these shells over 
the heads of British outlying skir- 
mishers, the leaden envelope has spun 
away, to the peril of all those out- 
lying. Owing to this result, the va- 
riation between the ranges of these 
shells has been great, and necessarily ; 
because, distance being a function of 
momentum, and momentum a func- 
tion of weight, the lighter shell would, 
necessarily, describe the shortest tra- 
jectory. 

If such be the record of perform- 
ance of the Armstrong field pieces, 
how small the chance that larger 
ordnance on Armstrong’s principle— 

ns of weight and calibre suftlicient 
or naval purposes—will ever be made 
efficient ? It may not be an accept- 
able fact to state, in the present tem- 
per of an English public, but it is a 
fact, that Armstrong guns above 
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the size of twelve-pounders have, for 
some time past, been regarded, in 
professional circles, as a complete 
failure. Thus, at Eastbourne, some 
months ago, a hundred-pounder Arm- 
strong gun was disabled in thirty-five 
rounds; owing to enlargement of the 
touch-hole, and, from the first shot 
to the thirty-fifth fire darted from 
the breech juncture in so fierce a jet, 
that those who worked the gun 
paused and consulted with Sir Wm. 
Armstrong about the consequences of 
this escape, during the intervals of 


ing. 

The difficulties experienced in ma- 
nufacturing the larger Armstrong guns 
may beinferred from the tenor of a 
statement which lately appeared in 
the Mechanics Magazine; and, the au- 
thority of which we believe to be ir- 
refragible. ‘herein it was stated 
that out of three 100-pounder Arm- 
strong guns recently tried, two were 
disabled in the proof. The screw of 
one of them was split through. Out 
of thirteen forty-pounders no less 
than seven failed to stand the test. 
We do not care to deal with the 
money questions involved—the cost 
to the country of the Armstrong guns 
—but if it be true, as our contempo- 
rary avers, that each of these forty- 
pounder guns costs the country the 
sum of £450, whether it stands proof 
or not, that sum being paid to the 
Elswich Company, the terms of pur- 
chase are not satisfactory. 

Of the Armstrong guns enough. 
They are ingenious weapons, and 
their accuracy is great ; but except 
difficulties be overcome which we 
hever expect to see overcome, Arm- 
strong guns will never take perma- 
nent rank in any part of the British 
military or naval service. 

Persons conversant with naval de- 
siderata of armament for the time 
being, will understand the prominence 
which we have given to the Arm- 
strong gun. The Admiralty seem to 
have come to the conclusion that if 
every great gun of a naval armament 
could be rifled, all the better. Now, 
we are by no means so sure of this. 
Rifled ordnance, however good of 
their kind, are, from their very prin- 
ciple, deficient in certain functional 
qualities which seem to us requisite 
in conducting naval warfare. We 
fear they must be looked upon as 
special arms; good for certain condi- 
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tions of naval warfare, but not all. 
Of this opinion, too, appears to be 
Sir Howard Douglas ; as can be ga- 
thered from more than one portion of 
this book. We must—for the time 
being, at least—waive the discussion 
of the arguments for and against 
rifled and unrified naval ordnance, 
considered as guns of general utility. 
We are content to assume that rifled 
ordnance, if possible on board ship 
(possible, that is to say, up to the di- 
mensions of ordnance requisite for 
naval uses), would be advantageous. 
This assumption granted, then—of 
what variety are the naval rifled ord- 
nance of our service to be? The 
French are stated to have armed, or 
to be arming, their navy with rifled 
thirty-two pounder guns, altered 
from old smooth-bore thirty-two 
pounders. Our country is understood 
to have accepted the Armstrong prin- 
ciple. If this principle, whatever its 
theoretical worth, be so crude and ill- 
developed as previous remarks seem 
to prove, then the question is—what 
variety of rifled caine remains for 
our naval service to adopt ? 

For a time past the public voice 
has alternated its gratulations be- 
tween Sir William Armstrong and 
Mr. Whitworth. Now, whatever the 
issue of the Armstrong gun may be, 
we acknowledge it as a most ingenious 
weapon :—extremely accurate ; a tri- 
umph of mechanical skill. Of the 
Whitworth guns, having witnessed 
near one hundred shots fired at a 
target a thousand yards distant, and 
that target never once hit, it cannot 
be said that the Whitworth is an ac- 
curate gun. Worse still, a Whitworth 
muzzle-loading field-piece, within the 
last month, being tried at Woolwich, 
missed a 12-foot square target eight 
times out of thirteen; and as for in- 
genuity, we know of none, save in the 
manner of bringing the invention be- 
fore the public, and of which there 
has been too much. Of the Whit- 
worth breech-loading ordnance no 
more need be said. Abandoned here, 
and finally condemned by the French 
naval authorities, there seems to be 
an end of it. What then is to be the 
rifled great gun of the British service! 

Sir Howard Douglas deals with 
this question very guardedly. If we 
understand him Hehtly, he would ex- 
press the belief that the functions of 
rifled ordnance, of large calibre, rather 
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suggest their adaptability to the de- 
fence of coast betteries than to the 
gare of exclusive ship armament. 

his we conceive to be the gallant 
author’s deduction; one, it seemstous, 
forced upon any unbiassed mind; b 
testimony, so far as testimony is avail- 
able ; by theory, so far as theory can 
be adduced. 

Whatever the future ordnance of 
the navy, whether rifled or unrified, 
breech-loading or muzzle-loading, one 
question applies equally to both ; and 
it is a most important question. 
Whether—all functions and purposes 
of a vessel of war considered—it is 
better that her projectile armament 
should be a solid shot ora shell ar- 
mament ! 

The whole argtiment for and against 
is beset with difficulties. Theoretically 
regarded, it does seem rational to as- 
sume that—the problem of demolish- 
ing wooden edifices being in question 
—burning is more prominently sug- 
gested than battering. Thus regarded, 
shells would seem to be the proper 
missiles to be launched against ships. 
But there are limitations. The as- 
sumption is latent that ships must be 
as they are, and shells as they are. 
If the iron-mailed principle be fully 
carried into practice, then it would 
seem that naval shells, of present 
dimensions and powers, would strike 
harmlessly and split to pieces ; where- 
as solid shot would enter. Moreover, 
the conclusion has long since been 
arrived at, that naval slills, as they 
are, avail little against stone defences. 
But if shells could be made big enough, 
or rather if, when made, they could 
be fired, then, shells, doubtless, must 
be conceded as more potent than solid 
shot for every variety of purpose. 
Can this be done? Experience will 
show, and nothing but experience. 

Allowing the argument as to the 
comparative efficiency of solid shot 
and shell to remain undecided, the 
gallant author sets forth the allega- 
tions advanced on either side, fully 
and fairly. This provisional inde- 
cision is a necessity ; one imposed on 
every candid investigator of the 
points in dispute, provided he would 
avoid being dogmatic. To a very con- 
siderable extent, the modifications of 
naval guns, and the modifications of 
naval architecture, are intimately 
connected. If the point could be 
satisfactorily demonstrated, once and 
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for all, that the scheme of iron-mailed 
ships, from whatever cause, is des- 
tined to be abandoned, then probably 
guns of much smaller calibre than 
authorities now deeni tecessary, would 
be considered large enough for naval 
tises. The naval architect and the 
naval gun founder, are perplexing each 
other with recitals of their mutual 
uncertainties. It cannot be helped. 
Fate and progress have willed it so 
to be, and be it must. Wise men rea- 
son on the conditions; unwise men 
pooh pooh them—and other men—not 
wise, indeed, but who, on the autho- 
rity of a certain antithetical proverb, 
are still no fools—swear by the great 
guns made by some particular arms 
company in which they have shares, 
and think they have settled the ques- 
tion of relative merit. 

Apart from the relative powers of 
shot and shell, the gallant author be- 
stows some solemn words of warning 
on the danger of a full shell arma- 
ment. It was an argument of Paix- 
hans, that inasmuch as the powder 
charge of a shell is boxed up within 
iron walls, it incurs no danger from 
sparks and casual flame—contingen- 
cies, that is to say, of battle. But Sir 
Howard Douglas proves that if a shot 
strike a loaded shell, and splinter 
that shell, the charge usually explodes. 
There can be no doubt about this; 
the evidences are too numerous. Fare- 
well, then, to the assumed harmless- 
ness of the presence of loaded shells 
on shipboard. These remarks do not 
apply to shells with concussion or 
percussion fuses ; such as Moorsom’s 
and Armstrong’s: but to shells either 
with time fuses, or, more simply still, 
shells plugged and not yet fused. 
Concussion and percussion shells are 
exposed to dangers all their own; and, 
many of which, so far as we have 
seen, Sir Howard Douglas has been 
the first to indicate. We cannot, for 
the time being, at least, particularize 
these dangers. They will be contem- 
plated with interest by all and every 
one to whom his country is dear, and 
her brave tars objects of solicitude. The 
author sets them forth, and to his va- 
luable pages we must refer the inquirer. 

To conclude a notice of naval gun- 
nery, Without quoting a few lines re- 
lative to the iron-mailed ship debate, 
would be deemed a shortcoming. 

Sir Howard Douglas, speaking of 
iron-mailed ships says :—“It appears 
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to the author that there is little to 
dread from those unwieldy, flat-bot- 
tomed, top-weighted, heavy-rolling 
craft, in the open sea, or on an open 
coast, against well-placed command- 
ing coast batteries, strongly armed 
with new long-range rifled cannon 
for distant firing, mixed with the 
smashing effects at short ranges - of 
shot or shell from powerful guns 
which can fire either, and all well 
served by skilful artillerists. 

“Let us pause in expending millions 
of money in constructing ships, such 
monsters as the ‘Warrior’ and others, 
till the problem of the efficacy of 
metallic defences be fully worked 
out. The farther we proceed in that 
direction, the more will it be found 
that iron, whether cast or wrought, is 
the worst material, excepting steel, 
that can be used for strengthening 
either sea or land defences ; and that 
it were better to expend the money 
in forging, in abundance, the new 
engines and boltsof war, than in vain 
attempts to render ships proof against 
them.” Whilst this is going through 
the press, a supplementary pamphlet, 
written by Sir Howard Douglas, has 
reached us. Its object is to make 
known certain grave technical inac- 
curacies which exist in the article on 
Tron-sided ships in the October num- 
ber of the Quarterly. We hope to 
notice this pamphlet in our next. 


MEDICAL science—using that term in 
its largest sense—claims for itself, as 
it has ever claimed, a niche in the 
sanctuary of human sympathies. From 
the first dawn of man’s babyhood to 
the last moment of life, the doctor is 
either our professional health-minister 
or our private friend. He sees us in, 
and he sees us out. Master of the 
ceremonies in our life-long dance, he 
does his best to make things pleasant 
for us, and our partners. When each 
of us uttered his first baby squeal, 
there were but two persons—(ay, 
_ ponder on it !)—but two persons, be- 

ond the circle of our own kith and 

in, who had a word of welcome for 
the noisy little stranger: to wit, the 
doctor and the nurse. And when— 
the dance of life over—death sum- 
mons us away, who then of all not 
flesh and blood of ours, so bent as he, 
on making the summons light, and 
rhielding us from the cold blasts of the 
tempest of dissolution? Need we 


commend to the sympathies of mor- 
tal men and women by any eulogy of 
ours, their friend the doctor ? 

Often has the circumstance been 
noted with regret, that, for medical 
men, the ostensible prizes of life are so 
few; and that the opportunities which 
society has of awarding them a meed 
of recognition so rarely come. Much 
of this is inevitable; and much not in- 
evitable is hardly a matter of regret, 
when temperately reflected upon. It 
is inevitable that the whole nexus of 
sciences, which in their aggregate go 
to make up the structure of a medical 
education, is, and must remain, as the 
pages of a sealed book to the laity; to 
a much more considerable degree than 
the nexus of sciences and acquire- 
ments which go to make up the pro- 
fessional education of divinity, war, 
or law. The mystic scheme of Chris- 
tian redemption, which is primarily 
the function of divines to set forth to 
Christians ; the doctrines of theology, 
of whatever faith and creed, engross— 
each and all—the attention of society, 
and are studied by men of all kinds, 
whatever their occupation, profession, 
or social spheres. Study of moral law 
concerns mankind no less generally ; 
inasmuch as even savage races ac- 
knowledge some moral precepts—men 
on whom the lights of si eanier 
have not dawned; and whom, the 
pure spirit of Christianity has not 
reached. Every one again feels with- 
in himself the incentive to study—in 
all its general aspects—the branches 
of knowledge upon which the struc- 
ture of forensic honours is based ; and 
the merest student of history cannot 
fail to acquire ideas qualifying him 
tounderstand the outlines of strategy: 
that most interesting part of the 
science of war. But how difficult is 
it for a layman to acquire, in his or- 
dinary passage through life, the mate- 
rials sufficing to foster an appreci- 
ative knowledge of the science of 
medicine, properly so called. He may 
become a botanist, a chemist, an ana- 
tomist—nay, even a_ physiologist, 
(though lay acquisition of the last is 
difficult and unusual,) and still not be 
a physician. Nothing less than assi- 
duous study at the sick bed-side can 
ever make the physician ; and this 
study is evidently incompatible with 
the ordinary avocations of mankind. 
It simply follows then, that the phy- 
sician is often inadequately appreci- 
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ated, and the value of medicine ill un- 
derstood. The world is not so unjust 
as it is ignorant. The physician has 
few social prizes open to him, because 
the world does not quite understand 
what social prizes would be most in 
his way. As we view the case, this 
latter cireumstance has often been 
made too much of. On him, who by 
predilection, becomes a votary of ex- 
perimental science of any kind, ex- 
perimental science herself lavishes 
ample rewards : not in the shape of 
rank or wealth, but in the guise of 
pure springs of knowledge revealed, 
and visions of the majesty of creation 
thrown open. 

Though the laity are not adequate 
to understand and criticise the aggre- 
gate of scientific knowledge which 
constitutes medicine, they are perfect- 
ly able to take cognisance of, and ad- 
judicate upon, the merits of systems 
propounded by a member of the heal- 
ing art as guides to persons not yet 
initiated ; a capacity in which each 
member of the laity may be assumed 
to fill the place of any imaginary stu- 
dent, whom the professor might be 
addressing. 

Yearly, in October, as the medical 
session opens, and medical teachers 
come before the aluinni of their col- 
leges, it has long been the custom for 
them to begin their campaign with 
an inaugural address. The literary 
merits of these discourses, taken alto- 
gether, vary of course. In the aggre- 

ate, however, they display a high or- 
i of ability, and set forth the rou- 
tine of subjects to be studied in a 
manner not only simple enough to be 
generally comprehended, (which, in- 
deed, considering the occasion, would 
be faint praise), but in a manner cal- 
culated to beget the conviction that 
the professors of medical science take 
their stand on the basis of sound 
philosophy; not that of a conjectural 
art 


We have, at the time being, one of 
these inaugural addresses lying before 
us, that recently delivered by Mr. J. 
H. Wharton, F.R.C.S.L, at the Led- 
wich School of Medicine.* Unlike 
many inaugural addresses delivered 
on similar occasions—addresses which 
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discursively enter upon a multiplicity 
of topics—Dr. Wharton has chosen 
the philosophy of “progress” for his 
subject ; thus casting aside many a 
a blandishment, and confining 

imself wholly to the logic of his 
single theme. 

Since the day when Celsus wrote 
“ Medicina est ars conjecturalis,” the 
uncertainty of physic has grown into 
something between a standing joke 
and a standing reproach. Partly in 
jest, _ serious too in part, that dic- 
tum has gone forth on the authority 
of its Augustan author. It is very 
generally credited that doctors buckle 
on their armour, and go forth to at- 
tack diseases, guided by no fixed prin- 
ciples of action whatever; opening the 
chapter of accidents at random, and 
placidly awaiting whatever issue may 
result. Dr. Wharton gives the coup 
de grace to this absurd belief, by 
calmly enumerating certain examples 
of progress which medical science— 
accepting the word medical in its 
largest sense—has disclosed. Having 
in this way illustrated his motto, 
the medical essayist discusses the im- 
portance of self-cultivation. “In 
what does this cultivation consist ?” 
he pertinently asks. “Speaking ge- 
nerally,” he continues, “it implies the 
culture and disciplining of the mind, 
whereby proficiency and eminence in 
literature and art may be acquired ; 
undin carrying it out to its proper ends, 
let it not be forgotten that it ought 
not to be strictly contined to any sin- 
gle or abstract study, but to the pur- 
suit of knowledge generally.” 

From time to time there has been 
great diversity of opinion as to the 
relative advantages of concentrated, 
and discursive study. Perhaps the 
argument might have been brought 
to a satisfactory issue had the respec- 
tive advocates of either maxim dis- 
criminated between the abstract or 
unapplied, in contradistinction to the 
one and experimental. The ma- 
thematician, taking cognizance ab- 
stractedly of space and extension, 
may, perhaps, act well in concentrat- 
ting his mind upon a particular sub- 
ject, to the exclusion of all others ; 
we say “perhaps,” forasmuch as 
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even this postulate is not universally 
granted. But for him who has to 
make progress by the lights of ex- 
paneentes inquiry, and to be guided 
y the study of analogies, a wide field, 
of observations to be made, and of 
resources to be adopted, is an indis- 
pensable condition of progress. Tothe 
medical student this reminder is es- 
pecially necessary; inasmuch as the 
sciences which constitute the foun- 
dation of medicine are apt to beset 
the incipient student, siren-like, se- 
ductively ; each science claiming the 
oung aspirant to medical know- 
edge for herself alone. 

As surely as a youth yields his 
allegiance to one over-dominant sci- 
ence, not subordinating it as an in- 
strument to an end, so surely does he 
swerve from the only path that can 
lead to medical competence. He 
may become a great anatomist, a great 
pene a renowned chemist or 

tanist; but examples enough and to 
spare are at hand, all proving to de- 
monstration that he never can become 
a great physician. 

The author, nevertheless, warns 
those whom he addresses against the 
even more common error of endea- 
vouring to learn over-many things at 
once. “I shall stamp the truth of 
this statement,” says he, “by quoting 
an observation of a like import, to 
which, many years ago, I heard Dr. 
Stokes give expression :—‘ That a 
student has spent his session well at 
hospital who has learned nothing else 
than the proper administration of 
wine in fever.’” 

“As it is with reference to ana- 
tomy, pathology, and hospitalattend- 
ance, so it is with reference to chem- 
istry and every collateral branch of 
medical study. Thus, from a some- 
what extensive experience, I can state 
that although a man may be able to 
repeat, as it were, by rote, the 
changes which may occur in any given 
chemical solution, as he may be igno- 
rant of the laws by virtue of which 
such changes take place, he cannot 
apply them so as to account for the 
aacae of a like character which 
may occtir in a similar though differ- 
ent solution.” 

Dr. Wharton seriously, almost so- 
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lemnly, warns the student of medi- 
cine against the treacherous habit of 
coaching up facts not based upon 
reason and comprehension. He stre- 
nuously advocates practical know- 
ledge; and in this, we are happy to 
say, the regulations of medical ex- 
amining authorities have begun to 
lend efficient aid. We well remember 
the time when the only science ap- 
pertaining to medicine that could be 
said to be taught practically in medi- 
cal schools, was anatomy. To teach 
chemistry by actual manipulation on 
the student’s part was never dreamed 
of. We have heard many a young 
man gabble fluently through decom- 
positions by rote, who would have 
succumbed under the simplest prob- 
lem of experimental chemistry :— 
who could have discoursed dlibly 
enough about tests for arsenic, but 
who could not—had his life depended 
upon the issue—have, with all neces- 
sary appliances at hand, extracted a 
grain ot white arsenic from a basin 
full of oatmeal porridge. Chemistry 
must now, up to a certain point, be 
practically acquired in our medical 
schools ; so must botany. The man 
who should dare to treat disease 
without previously qualifying him- 
self for the task by assiduous clinical 
observation, is a homicide, if not 
worse, 

Finally, we would seriously advise 
all medical students, and as many of 
the laity as feel any interest in the 
doctor—who want him, or feel that 
they may want him—to procure the 
clever inaugural lecture of Dr. Whar- 
ton, and study its contents. They 
will find many important lines of 
thought suggested, and reflections 
made of a nature particularly calcu- 
lated to stimulate and enlarge the 
well-informed mind. They will be 
pleased with the uniform and thorough 
good sense of Dr. Wharton’s observa- 
tions, and with the clearness of the 
style in which he lectures. 


Tue Wrekin is a wooded hill 1320 
feet high, near Wellington, in Shrop- 
shire, and “All round the Wrekin’’* 
is a Salopian proverb which Mr. Wal- 
ter White has chosen for the title of 
his tour in that county. One-third 
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of his book contains a description of 
his fortnight’s excursion, knapsack on 
shoulder, over 200 miles of country, 
the remainder being devoted to an 
account of some of the manufactories 
of Birmingham and the “ black coun- 
try.” He discourses pleasantly of the 
timbered liouses, the village inns, the 
prosperous gardens and orchards, and 
details the gossip of the country folk 
in their peculiar dialect. Armed with 
letters of introduction, he visited, 
under favourable circumstances, many 
of the notable seats of the country, 
and relates his impressions with ap- 

arent candour. It is evident from 
1is picturesque jottings, that a week’s 
holiday may be well spent in Shrop- 
shire. In it may be comprised an 
Excursion from Albrighton to Lillies- 
hall Abbey, the ascent of the Wrekin, 
a visit to Medizval Shrewsbury, the 
exploration of Wroxeter—the English 
Pompeii, and trips to Longmynd and 
Ludlow, or the Wenlock and Bridge- 
north. 

But we prefer, at present, accom- 
panying Mr. White in his inspection 
of the manufacturing districts, and 
culling from his volume a few speci- 
mens of his graphic descriptions of 
the wonders wrought by machinery. 

In a dingy street in Birmingham 
he witnessed the making of hooks and 
eyes by complex machinery, worked 
by a steam-engine ; his picture of the 
process is so admirable, that we pre- 
sent it to our readers without abbre- 
viation :— 

**The machines, standing in rows 
along the floor, may be described as 
heavy iron tables, about three feet in 
height, and furnished with so many 
movable parts that you might almost 
fancy them to be alive. A maze of 
movements kept going by the steam- 
engine underneath, while hooks and 
eyes drop into boxes in a continuous 
stream, faster than the ticking of a 
clock. Description at first seems hope- 
less; however let us try. Standing in 
front of one of the tables, we notice a 
coil of brass wire placed on a wheel, so 
as to be readily unwound; the free end 
of the wire is brought within reach of 
a vertical lever, the machine is set in 
motion, with a jerk to the right; the 
lever having seized the wire, pulls for- 
ward the exact length required for a 
hook or eye, as the case may be, then 
jerking itself back repeats the move- 
ment, and so keeps on, having nothing 
else to do but to bring up the supplies 
until the coil is exhausted. With two 
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or three pulls the end of the wire has 
arrived at the middle of the table, 
where, precisely at the right instant, 
the required length is cut off by a knife 
that springs forward for the purpose. 
No sooner is the cut made, than two 
steel pegs start up from the surface of 
the table, immediately in front of the 
piece of wire, a small thin lever ad- 
vances, gives a thrust against the centre 
of the wire, which, met by the pegs, is 
pushed between them, doubling itself 
up into the form of a duck’s bill, or 
beak, as the makers call it. Squeeze 
the two limbs of a hair-pin close to- 
gether and you will have a representa- 
tion of this stage of the process. The 
thrust leaves the two ends of the piece 
of wire pressing against the pegs, and 
the thin lever having retreated, a com- 
pound lever approaching on both sides 
at once, makes each end encircle a peg, 
and so forms the two little loops at the 
base of the hook. Now, the pegs having 
done their duty for the moment, sink 
down into the table-top; a steel finger 
drops instantly upon the liberated beak, 
pushes it within reach of a small hinged 
flap which keeps on opening and shut- 
ting with a curious jerking movement, 
as if for pastime, and catching the beak, 
bends its extremity suddenly back, and 
so forms the hook, which immediately 
drops into the box beneath. Meanwhile 
all these movements have been repeated, 
another length of wire has been cut off 
and bent, and sent on to receive the 
final turn over. Another, and another, 
and another, with astonishing quickness, 
at the rate of about eighty a minute. 
So rapid is the succession of movements 
for the production of a single hook, that 
the eye follows them with difficulty; 
yet there is no confusion or delay, ex- 
cept at rare intervals, from the bending 
of the wire, and then the machine stops 
of itself until the impediment is cleared 
away.” 

Each of these machines makes 
43,200 hooks and eyes per day, and 
it is surprising what becomes of them 
all. The inventor preserves his secret 
by having the machines made in his 
own premises ; and many of the Bir- 
mingham masters guard their secrets 
by keeping fierce dogs at the thresh- 
old of the workshops, who lash them- 
selves into fury on the approach of a 
stranger. In the face of these and 
other impediments, Mr. White ob- 
tained entrance into several less 
known manufactories, and has pho- 
tographed them in his instructive 
volume. Wire-drawing, brass-batter- 
ing, screw-cutting, and steel-pen mak- 
ing are, amongst others, discussed 
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in detail with inimitable power. We 
have but space, however, for the fol- 
lowing extract from his account of a 
visit to the Birmingham Plate Glass 
Works :— 


‘« The casting is about to begin. We 
are in a large gloomy shed, where, along 
each side, appear the mouths of anneal- 
ing ovens. Against one of the mouths 
stands a large, oblong iron table, mov- 
able on wheels, its top warmed by boxes 
of fire placed underneath, and its smooth 
surface level with the bottom of the 
oven. At one end rests a large iron 
roller, connected by a chain-tackle, with 
a@ windlass at the other, which, when 
in motion, runs upon a bar of iron about 
half an inch thick, placed near each side 
of the table. According to the thick- 
ness of the bars so is that of the plate. 
At sound of the foreman’s whistle, his 
party, all well drilled to their several 
tasks, betake themselves to their posts. 
There is no confusion, no shouting, in- 
deed scarcely a word is spoken, for each 
knows what he has to do. The furnace- 
doors are flung open, a wheeled crane, 
bearing a large ring at the end of its 
arm, is thrust forward, and one of the 
pots or crucibles being encircled thereby, 
the men drag it away tothe shed, Even 
at four yards distance we find its scorch- 
ing glare intolerable, inspiring a sense 
of dread. When near the table, two 
men, who stand ready with scoops, and 
wear goggles to protect their eyes, skim 
off the impurities which rise to the sur- 
face of the molten mass, and one then 
dips out a scoopful as a test. Mean- 
while the glare spreads around, illumi- 
nating the dusky walls in strange 
patches, streaming on the earthen floor, 
and penetrating to the sombre span of 
the lofty roof. And there stand the 
men in expectant attitudes, awaiting 
the signal, their faces glistening in the 
glare, composing many a striking effect 
of light and shadow, and varied emo- 
tion. 

‘**The foreman examines the test 
through ahand-screen of smoke-coloured 
glass. He beckoned me to approach, 
and I saw what may be described as a 
ladleful of red-hot boiling paste, across 
the surface of which gleams of colour 
played as on the sides of a dying dolphin. 
The foreman having satisfied himself as 
to the quality, the pot is lifted by a 
crane, brought over the table, when the 
men, seizing the long projecting handles 
from each side, give a swing to and fro, 
and, tilting at the exact moment, the 
fiery paste is poured out immediately 


in front of the roller. At once the men 
at the windlass begin to turn; the roller 
moves, spreads out the paste before it, 
till it covers the whole table between 
the bars, and having travelled the whole 
length of the table, it stops at the wind- 
lass. How the great red-hot plate seems 
to quiver still, for now a blush, now a 
paleness, now a cloud passes across its 
surface, and gleams of surprising hue. 
It appears leathery in consistence, as a 
man passes an iron ‘ sword’ under its 
outer end; while some five or six others, 
lifting a gigantic peel, pass it under the 
end of the plate just raised, other men 
seize the ropes attached to the long 
handle, and at the word ‘pull altogether,’ 
the plate is driven into the oven, and 
there pushed to the farthest corner, for 
each oven will hold four plates. Forth- 
with another pot is brought, and another 
plate cast; and when the oven has re- 
ceived its charge the mouth is stopped, 
and the whole left to cool gradually for 
two days. By this slow cooling the 
plates are annealed, and brought into 
the condition which such glass requires 
to make it useful.” 


Mr. White also spent afew days at 
the monastery of St. Bernard’s Abbey, 
at Charnwood, near Coalville, where 
he was hospitably entertained by 
Brother Stephen, the guest-master, 
whom he failed to convince of the 
folly of shutting himself up from con- 
tact with the world. About fifty 
monks live here inseclusion, employed 
in tilling a model-farm, and selling 
its produce, which is highly esteemed. 
Some of the brethren understand car- 
pentry and various mechanical trades, 
while others prepare the gas used in 
the monastery. Their most useful 
vocation appears to be their Reforma- 
tory for young Roman Catholic cul- 
prits, called “The Colony,” in which 
about 300 probationers are trained in 
the trades for which they evince a 
predilection, and receive secular and 
religious instruction from the monks. 


Satmon fishing in Canada* is writ- 
ten by an Irish clergyman resident on 
an island in the greatest of the Cana- 
dian lakes, who appears to be a fisher 
of salmon rather than a fisher of men ; 
for a more enthusiastic disciple of the 
gentle art we have never met. Hav- 
ing fished in the rapids of the Shan- 
non; in the romantic waters of the 





* Salmon Fishing in Canada. By a Resident. Edited by Colonel Sir James Ed- 


ward Alexander. London: Longmans. 
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county of Wicklow ; in the Tweed, the 
Tay, the Erne, the Moy, and the Bush, 
he proceeded to the unexplored tribu- 
taries of the St. Lawrence, to which he 
thus temptingly invites his brother 
sportsmen :— 

‘* Think Of this, ye anglers, who have 
been all your lives pacing the margin of 
some over-fished river in England! 
think of this, ye persevering labourers 
on the well-beaten waters of the Tweed, 
the Esk, the Spey, the Ness, and the 
Bealy !—think of this, ye tired thrashers 
of the well-netted streams of Erne, 
Moy, and Shannon !—that within less 
than a fortnight’s steaming from your 
hall doors, there are, as yet, twenty- 
five virgin rivers in one small portion of 
Canada ; and that of the ten which have 
been tried, they have all, with one single 
exception, been found not only to 
abound in salmon, but to afford ample 
facilities for taking that noble fish with 
the rod and the fly.” 


The sportsman who decides on ac- 
cepting this invitation can sail any 
Saturday from Liverpool in one of the 
Canadian line of steamers, which will 
land him in Quebec in ten days; from 
thence he must proceed to the fishing- 
ground in his yacht, if he possess such 
a luxury, or in a hired schooner, tak- 
ing care to be well supplied with com- 
estibles of all kinds. Arrived on the 
banks of the river, no stately hotel 
greets the angler, who is fortunate if 
he find a woodman’s cottage, and still 
more fortunate if he comes across our 
author, who is familiarly called “the 
Bishop,” or any of his three jolly 
companions, the Baron, the Captain, 
and the Commissioner, who are photo- 
graphically portrayed in this amusing 
volume. 

Ample information is given respect- 
ing several of the best salmon rivers, 
and especially of the Sagueny, the 
Bersimis, and the Goodbut, as well as 
full instructions upon the best modes 
of getting fish, the seasons for fishing, 
the tackle, the best flies, not excepting 
the real “fiery browns” of Martin 
Kelly, of Sackville-street. 

Armed at all points and well found 
in all necessary equipments, the angler 
may count upon exciting sport in Can- 
ada. Asan example, we quote our au- 
thor’s description of a visit to the 
Chfite en haut, or upper fall of the 
Eschemin :— 

‘‘T shall not attempt to describe the 
fall of the bright waters over a bed of 
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shelving rocks, which just part them up 
sufficiently at the head of the basin to 
give their progress through the whole of 
its depths avisibleimpetus. I shall not 
vainly essay to make present to the 
mind’s eye of my reader the deep, clear, 
sandy bottomed cove, which was worn 
into the rocks on the right-hand side of 
the river, nor the dancing stream which 
leaped and kissed the overhanging eld- 
ers on the left, nor the island of glitter- 
ing gravel which, about a hundred yards 
down from the fall, divided the river 
into two streams, and thus enabled the 
angler to fish every portion of it per- 
fectly. 

**Cautiously, lest he should disturb a 
fin, my frighttul friend paddled his canoe 
through the still water on the right side 
of the river, motioned to me by signs, 
for we could not exchange a word-- 
Trinity College, Dublin, not having 
educated me in the Indian tongues—that 
I should disembark and proceed to fish, 
which I was previously burning to do. 
Soon was the single splice of my eigh- 
teen feet of Irish ash, with one foot of 
hickory and two inches of tortoise-shell 
at the top, tied together with a strong 
and well-waxed thread of hemp. Quickly 
was my gold-tinselled fiery brown, with 
claret hackle and mixed wings, attached 
to my single gut casting-linc; for very 
rarely have I used any other. Rapidly 
did I make my first three throws in the 
very jaws of the gorge, and just as 
rapidly, on the third throw, did an ani- 
mated mass of molten silver, as it ap- 
peared, rush along the surface of the 
water, engulph my fiery brown in his 
wide-spread jaws, and turn to descend 
into the depths beneath him, when he 
received, from some involuntary and in- 
describable turn of my wrist, which is 
called the ‘‘strike,” such a twinge in 
the lower part of his tongue, as made 
him believe that he was held fast by 
something amazingly hot, which it was 
his duty to extinguish and resist by 
every means that was afforded to him by 
water, tail, and fins. His rushes toand 
fro, his dives deep and long, his leaps 
many and rapidly repeated; the adroit- 
ness with which the Indian received me 
into his frail and unsteady canoe at the 
very moment when the last foot of line 
was rolling off my reel; the steadiness 
and quietude with which he brought me 
over my fish; the celerity with which 
he followed him in all his manewuvres ; 
the skill with which he enabled me, 
coaxingly, to draw him into the still 
water at the head of the pool; and the 
dead certainty with which, on the first 
opportunity, he fixed the cruel gaff in 
his side; this I spare the reader, con- 
tenting myself with stating that at the 
end of about twenty-five minutes, the 
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* water angel,’ as a Yankee writer calls 
the salmon, was tested as to weight, and 
found to be rather more than twelve 
pounds.” 


The scenery of Canadais also graphi- 
cally described ; but the great charm 
of the book, and that which will ren- 
der it popular amongst other than 
piscatorial readers, is the humour that 
sparkles in every page. The volume 
concludes with a sketch of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and a Chapter of 
Anecdotes of Whale Fishing in the St. 
Lawrence. In an appendix will be 
found a valuable paper on the De- 
crease, Restoration, and Preservation 
of Salmon in Canada, by the Rev. 
William Agar Adamson, b.C.L., and 
some observations on the habits of the 
Salmon Family, by Dr. Henry. 


Poetry is a perennial product of 
the Irish mind: from year to year it 
springs up as naturally as the sham- 
rock, and its spirit promises to remain 
as indigenous a characteristic of the 
soil as its fresh green emblem. Among 
the late additions to the poetic litera- 
ture of “ Young Ireland,” we note a 
volume, entitled “ Dunboy, and other 
Poems,” from the pen of Mr. T. D. 
O’Sullivan,* many of whose verses 
have been familiarized to the public 
through Irish journals. The chief 
and longest poem in his collection is 
a spirited effort to versify one of the 
most stirring passages in Irish history 
during the reign of Elizabeth, namely, 
the siege of Dunboy Castle by Sir 
George Carew ; and to memorize the 
character, actions, and destiny of its 
chieftain, Donal O’Sullivan. In treat- 
ing this subject, the writer has ad- 
hered closely to the account of the 
event preserved in the “Pacata Hi- 
bernia,” adding merely, as he states in 
his preface, such minor details as may 
be supposed to have accompanied the 

rincipal occurrences, To versify local 
Eishery on this principle, is, in all 
cases, a difficult task, as the adherence 
to the minutize of old annals is calcu- 
lated to interfere with the require- 
ments of poetic art; but in working 
out his theme and managing his ma- 
terials, Mr. O'Sullivan has shown 
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considerable talent, having embellish- 
ed the dry narrative of the “Pacata” 
with numerous scenic pictures remark- 
able for their local truth, and, while 
drawing the principal and subsidiary 
characters of the drama with a vigor- 
ous hand, has displayed much graphic 
force and spiritin the narrative portion, 
especially in the account of the siege 
of the Castleand the succeeding battle. 
The poem, which displays throughout 
an intimate knowledge of Celtic na- 
ture, is interspersed with numerous 
lyrics, several of which resemble, and 
are perhaps little inferior to some of 
the best efforts of Thomas Davis; and 
the minutize of historic details are ar- 
tistically varied and relieved by the 
variety of erent metres in which 
they are embodied, and to which no 
small part of the interest of the poem 
attaches. In its rythmical structure 
indeed, “ Dunboy” may be considered 
original, and no less so in several of 
the dramatic passages, which, for free- 
dom and naturalness, will remind 
readers of the force and simplicity of 
the old English ballad. Taken as a 
whole, this little historic poem is well 
executed and sustained ; its merits, 
descriptive, dramatic, and lyrical, are 
of no commonorder, and in ieeonten 
are sufficient to attract even that 
portion of the reading public whose 
sympathies are less Celtic than those 
which its author manifests, and to 
which, we may add, much of the 
spirit which animates his descrip- 
tions is attributable. Many of the 
a which form an agreeable ad- 

enda to this little volume, are full of 
feeling and spirit, and marked with 
much pictorial and musical power ; 
indeed, were it not for the ability 
shown in his more sustained effort— 
the poem of Dunboy—we should say 
that lyric writing was Mr. O’Sulli- 
van’s specialty. 


THE numerous class of young men 
who have chosen the civil services of 
the State for their profession will find 
some valuable information in the 
Guide to Her Majesty’s Civil Ser- 
vice, lately published by Mr. Black- 
wood.t It specifies the limits of age 





* Dunboy, and other Poems. By Timothy Daniel O'Sullivan. Dublin: John F, 
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prescribed for admission to the vari- 
ous civil departments, and the differ- 
ent standards of qualifications estab- 
lished by each. It contains questions 
in geography, history, and the various 
subjects of examination, showing the 
time allowed for each paper, the num- 
ber of questions in a set, and the de- 
partments for which the questions are 
prescribed. The examination papers 
for appointments to civil offices in 
India, and writerships in the India 
House, are given in full. The volume 
closes with practical hints to candi- 
dates, relative to the nature of the 
examinations appointed for the seve- 
ral departments, the mode in which 
the examinations are conducted, the 
books selected by the Commissioners 
in their examinations, thesalaries ofall 
the officers, and the superannuation al- 
lowance to which they become entitled 
on retirement. From the “ Hints to 
Candidates” may also be learned the 
mode in which a nomination can be 
obtained, and the steps to be taken 
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on nomination. Though the volume 
is not an inviting one to the general 

reader, yet to those who contemplate 

entering the public service, it will be 
~ systematic and practically use- 
ul. 


Or Mr. Cassell’s marvellous series of 
cheap publications we have in a for- 
mer number spoken in terms of ad- 
mniration. His Jllustrated Family 
Bible,* publishedin penny numbers, is 
calculated to be especially valuable to 
the young. When we view the beau- 
tiful editions produced in such variety 
at nominal prices—the whole Bible 
can be obtained for less than one shil- 
ling—it is difficult to believe, that in 
the twelfth century a manuscript 
copy of the Bible cost sixty pounds. 
No ordinary care has been taken in 
the selection and preparation of the 
woodcuts which profusely illustrate 
this work, which we can heartily re- 
commend to families and teachers. 


THE SWALLOW AND THE POET. 


‘** Comme cet oiseau de passage, 
Le poéte, dans tous les temps, 
Chercha, de voyage en voyage, 
Les ruines et le printemps.”— Victor Hugo. 


Swirt bird that glidest o’er waters widest, 
By isles of beauty, o’er wastes of foam, 
Glad is my heart when thy noiseless wing 
Follows fast on the track of Spring 
To the streams of our English home, 
And the sweet South wakens the bright flower-gems, 
By Trent and Tamar, by Severn and Thames. 


Thy haunts, swift swallow, are vale and hollow, 
Where rivers murmur, where streams run soft ; 
Castle and abbey are loved by thee, 
Ruins royal where the clarion free 
In the good old days rang oft : 
Gay were those halls in the time of yore— 
But there comes no voice from the silent shore. 


Like thee, fleet swallow, do poets follow 
The winding river, the rippling stream ; 

Close do they cling to the ancient tower, 

Golden-gray in the sunset hour, ° 
Ere stars through the twilight yom : 


And like thee,.O a swift o 
of the sweet young Spring. 


They love the breat 


wing, 


Mortimer CoLiins. 





* Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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THINGS NEW AND OLD. 


Tue Germans are the only people who 
pay honour to passive genius. By 
this name they distinguish a class 
which we meet with every day, con- 
sisting of earnest-minded men, de- 
voted to goodness and truth, and also 
largely gifted; but with hesitating 
speech, and such a want of fluency 
that they cannot explain their own 
ideas. They have conception, without 
expression. Their minds are like 
black glass, absorbing all the rays of 
light, but able to give none out for the 
benefit of others. Jean Paul calls 
them the “dumb ones of heaven,” for, 
like Zachariah, they see visions of 
high import, and are speechless when 
they would tell them. 


That is an extraordinary expression, 
“learning by heart.” Might itnot more 
correctly be called learning by mind, 
or impressing upon thememory? Nay, 
our ancestors were better philologists 
than ourselves, and they knew that 
all knowledge was useless which was 
not stamped upon the tablets of the 
heart. 


Goéthe wrote his celebrated “Theory 
of Colours” in opposition to the New- 
tonian system, denying thatlight could 
be a compound of darkness. But here 
he overlooked that mystery of crea- 
tion, which adduces brightness from 
gloom, and happiness from pain. The 
rainbow cannot appear without the 
cloud; but while the drops yet fall, 
the light shines in the darkness, and 
shows us every variety of colour. 
Hereafter all darkness will disappear 
in light, and yet there will be “a rain- 
bow round about the throne”—fit 
emblem of the Gospel which shone in 
our vale of tears. 


It is very easy to flatter; but very 
difficult to praise. Women are sel- 
dom pleased with flattery, for they 
have acute perceptions of the ridicu- 
lous, and are more likely to be piqued 
than gratified by those exaggerated 
compliments which overstep the 
bounds of common sense; but she 
must be more than human who is in- 
sensible to praise. 


Language should be a mean, but 
never an end. Some orators speak 
because they have something to say; 
and others find something to say be- 
cause they wish to speak. Even they 
whose compositions are redundant 
with meaning, often countenance a 
false system by tacking on useless 
words to form rounded periods. 
“Multum in parvo” should be the 
maxim of all who paint, whether with 
pen or pencil. //e shows most power 
who produces the greatest effect with 
the least expenditure of means—who 
spares every stroke that is not wanted, 
and never adds a line that does not 
tell. Writing is like water-colour 
drawing. It is easy to densify what 
is clear, but never to make what is 
dense lucid. Double washes only spoil 
the transparencies of your shadows, 
weaken the brilliancies of your lights, 
and ruin the neutral effect of your 
mezzotints. If your subject be once 
confused, it is useless to overlay with 
body-colour, or to modify by toning, 
for you can never regain what you 
have lost. 


Every false figure in rhetoric, and 
every turgid outburst of passion, 
spring from the supposition that truth 
does not contain the intrinsic elements 
of success among mankind. A bare 
truism sounds so prosaic and austere, 
we are apt to fancy it cannot fight its 
a with the ignorant and the scep- 
tical. 

There are some minds whose facul- 
ties of imagery and description resem- 
ble that beautiful little instrument— 
the stereoscope: bringing out plain 
facts into bas-relief, and giving them 
apparent substance. What we want 
is vivid truth ; so that the homeliest 
household virtue, and the simplest 
Christian doctrine, shall appeal to us 
ever and anon with new force and 
reality. 


Patience is oftentimes courage in 
repose; and he is the greatest hero 
who can suffer most silently. Calm 
endurance is better than hot daring ; 
for the former is spiritual and human 
whilst the latter is merely physical 
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and is shared with inferior animals. 
Regulus and Arnold Von Winkelried 
were nobler than even Scipio and Tell. 
Self-control may exist without en- 
thusiastic excitement, but the “angel 
of martyrdom is brother to the angel 
of victory.” 


Recreation is necessary for the de- 
velopment of human nature. There 
is too little tendency in many of our 
modern amusements to encourage 
those lightsome processes of thought 
which may at once refresh without 
emasculating the mind. Artificial bar- 
riers of fanciful demarcation aredrawn 
here and there in a narrow and un- 
sympathizing spirit; whilst thought- 
ful persons are perplexed in the at- 
tempt to reduce these crooked boun- 
daries under any fixed and well-de- 
fined principle. We create numerous 
fictitious offences, abstinence from 
which is accounted a creditable thing. 
These minor sins form a sort of sup- 
plementary decalogue ; asthough there 
were not enough crimes in the world 
already, without busying ourintellects 
in inventing new ones. 


The secret of beauty is rest, and 
calmness is an alchemy whose touch 
turneth all to gold. When we are 
over-wearied by violent emotion, we 
feel the soothing effectof the ministry 
of nature, and recognise the full sig- 
nificance of the deepest of her tones. 
Who does not love soft low music, 
which falls upon the ear like warm 
rain into the thirsty ground—little 
delicate flowers which do us good to 
look upon—and that quiet grace in wo- 
men (that gentle blending of thoughts 
and feelings) which has often a greater 
fascination than physical beauty? 
There are certain states of mind when 
we prefer the adagios of nature to the 
diapasons of her grandest chords. 


Some hold that excitement is neces- 
sary to poetry; but they should re- 
member Hamlet’s advice, “in the very 
tempest of their passion to beget a 
temperance that may give it smooth- 
ness.” 

In the modern application of this 
word “temperance” to signify the 
moderate use of a certain dietetic 
substance, let us beware that it does 
not dwindle altogether into a narrow 
and limited signification. In the age 
of the Greek philosophers it was the 
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representative of acardinal virtue. In 
the ethics of Aristotle, Socrates, and 
Pythagoras, it assumes a marked pro- 
minence; whilst Plato devotes a dia- 
logue to the right investigation of the 
word. And by the Apostle it was 
chosen to represent the truest adorn- 
ment of women, and used to signify 
the habitual restraint of all unchris- 
tian and unlawful passions. 


Love founded on duty, z.¢., on the 
natural obligations arising out of the 
ties of blood and of nature, is not for 
that reason less necessary to be based 
on real sympathy and regard. For it 
is a mockery to wear a fair outside 
show to meet the claims of a social 
ritual, whilst the inner harmony of 
the affections is wanting. 


The conceptions conveyed by the 
same scene are essentially different 
according to the souls that receive. 

Men of genius are gifted with a sort 
of second sight. Science tells us that 
beyond the ordinary Newtonian spec- 
trum, there are outer rays and more 
delicate varieties of colour, which are 
only appreciable to the eyes of pecu- 
liar creatures: and so in this “ uni- 
versal frame” there are wonders and 
beauties, where the generality of men 
see only darkness. 

A man of aesthetic tastes actually 
sees differently from others, for we 
carry our minds into everything, and 
life “ within us and abroad is one.” 
The clown who gapes in blank aston- 
ishment at the statues of antiquity, 
physically beholds the same objects 
as the lover of art, who finds in them 
the full development of manly beauty. 
The American who, gazing at Nia- 
gara, calculated in his dull brain how 
many water-mills it would turn; and 
the poet who finds “sermons in 
stones,” and “books in running 
brooks,” have, strictly speaking, the 
same powers of vision. There is a 
certain truth in the exaggerated affir- 
mation of Emerson, that few adults 
are otherwise than blind, and that 
only children can see nature as it is. 

Let a large company read the same 
poem, and see the same picture, and 
the chances are that certain parts will 
come home to the consciousness of 
one among the number, whilst they 
are a strange language to the rest. 
For the old Platonic theory is correct, 
that a man sees himself in everything, 
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and recognises that which is without 
as a part of his inner being : for mat- 
ter must be subservient to mind. 
Just as before a good photograph can 
be taken the paper must be chemi- 
cally prepared, or the light will have 
no effect : so without an inner cham- 
ber be ready to receive them, the im- 
pressions of the eye will never be 
daguerreotyped on the heart. 

“Give me,” said a preacher, “the 
stone walls against which I may di- 
rect my artillery, and not the turf 
—_ which receive and bury my 
shot !” 

There is no task so difficult as that 
of startling men from their conven- 
tional dulness and uniform complais- 
ance of indifference. One is tempted 
to utter paradoxes sometimes upon 
subjects that have been stretched 
and worn threadbare by repeated 
usings—those usings having all been 
in one fashion and one way. Every 
time an ordinary idea, or a common- 

lace image is associated with a great 

ut familiar thought, the vividness 
and force of that thought are dimin- 
ished to an infinite ratio. It is the 
remark of one of our profoundest 
critics upon Shakespeare, that he has 
long lost past recovery the full mean- 
ing of that celebrated passage, “To 
be or not to be;” nor can he tell 
whether it be good, bad, or indifferent, 
it has been so handled and pawed 
about by declamatory boys Ghd men, 
and torn so inhumanly from its living 
place and principle of continuity in 
the play, that it has become to him a 
perfect dead member. 

Let our pulpit orators seek for sin- 
cerity and naturalness of expression. 
Let them drink deeply from the old 
catholic language, those stores of piety 
inexhaustible and undefiled. Let them 
bring up pure aiid holy water from 
those sacred wells of antiquity ! 


Many good people condemn fiction, 
because they think it leads to false 
views of life, and engenders morbid 
sentimentality. But they overlook 
the strong sympathy which Provi- 
dence has implanted in the human 
heart ; so strong that hothing is so 
much an object of curiosity to man 
as man hiniself. Most people’s minds 
are stored with observations on the 
varieties of character. Children be- 
gin the study betimes, while the phil- 
anthropist, the slanderer, and the 
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satirist alike continue it. , Tattlin 
arises from the same propensity, an 
that morbid curiosity so often evinced 
with regard to murders and execu- 
tions, may be attributed (not so much 
to cruelty) as to the interest occa- 
sioned by beholding another in extra- 
ordinary circumstances of difficulty 
or distress. Deprived of fiction, we 
make it for ourselves. Indeed every 
man is, more or less, his own novel- 
writer, in which novel self not un- 
frequently figures as the hero, while 
friends and acquaintances are allowed 
to occupy subordinate positions. Ab- 
solute reservation of judgment is often 
an utter impossibility. We must 
form some opinions on the conduct 
of others, Be often (trusting to our 
previous discoveries and experiences), 
we pass rash and hasty judgments on 
insufficient evidence ; and ifa stranger 
be detected in giving way to some 
humour or impulse of the moment, it 
is immediately set down to be ex- 
pressive of his peculiar character, 
while we consign him at random to 
occupy a certain place among the 
“dramatis persone” of our private 
fiction. 

For these fictions (which day- 
dreamers write) have the same fault 
which characterizes the generality of 
popular novels, ie. they do not take 
into account the inconsistency of men. 
The characters in most stories are 
consistent throughout, and are repre- 
sentatives of certain ideal virtues. 
But those of nature are masses of 
contradiction. “In the great world,” 
naively remarks a German essayist, 
“men are compounded of truth and 
lies.” Who can “fulfil himself,” for 
who knows himself? Our thoughts, 
feelings, and actions are like the 
varied colours in a_ kaleidoscope, 
doomed to endless confusion, till a 
foreign power shall focus them into 
order. For what is character but the 
will colouring the actions? and the 
unguided human will is ever variable, 
having ho optimist to depend tipon. 
The characters of Holy Writ bear in- 
ternal evidence of truth becaiise of 
that very inconsistency. of,, which 
infidels have complained. But the 
characters of most fiction writers are 
represented as the author wojild have 
them, and not as theyare. They are 
conventional repetitions of fayourite 
types, or so many manifestations of 
the same idea. ere aré of Course 
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noble exceptions, such as Homer and 
Shakespeare, or, in our days, Joanna 
Baillie, Thackeray, and Miss Evans. 


All men, it has been remarked, 
have something of the Nimrod in 
their dispositions. Theylike no prize 
which stands still, and will have no 
ame which has not first to be hunted 
own. 


We can see the sunlight and the 
stars, but we can only pluck the flow- 
ers beneath our feet. Perfection is 
unattainable on earth, being not 
merely a negation of evil, but the 

ossession of all positive excellence. 

he holiest man can only be com- 
pared to the high palm, whose leaves 
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appear to touch the sky, whilst its 
roots are bound to earth. Yet tlié 
highest natural proof of man’s im- 
mortality consists in his aspiration 
and strong desire after a permatient 
satisfying good. Our greatest plea- 
sures are ever in anticipation. ope 
leads us on and on. We could not 
enjoy half the happiness we do, if the 
enjoyment of the moment were limited 
to the moment. Be sure that our 
highest yearnings will at last be sa- 
tisfied, for a merciful Wisdom would 
not have created beings with faculties 
and desires never to be realized. We 
are exiles from our native skies, and 
our longing hopes are the “mal dé 
pays,” for our Fathérland. 


NAVAL WARFARE BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


A TREATISE on the French Navy, con- 
tainingsomeremarkson the best mode 
of conducting naval warfare between 
France and England, so as to insure 
triumph tothe former power, and espe- 
cially including a plan of invasion, was 
written last Spring by an experienced 
and talented officer of the French ser- 
vice, Monsieur L. Foullioy, and litho- 
sraphed at the expense of the Imperial 

overnment. Having recently ob- 
tained this remarkable State Paper, of 
which a few copies only were struck 
off, and presented to persons in autho- 
rity, we lay extracts, with some com- 
ments, before our readers. 

The author has the character of a 
clever man, and it will be seen that 
he writes calmly, weighing well the 
naval and military powers of the two 
nations. His treatise seems to have 
been suggested by Sir Howard Doug- 
las’s “Naval Warfare with Steam ;” 
and he has since been appointed to 
serve on the English coast, where, no 
doubt, he continues to make observa- 
tions valuable to France in case of 
war. 

His design in writing is to refute 
an idea which, he says, finds favour 
among his countrymen, viz., melita- 
riser la marine, or of assitnilating the 


navy, in organization and discipline, 
to the army. “If,” he says, “this 
notion also consists in proposing to 
substitute soldiers for sailors in the 
formation of the crews of line-of-battle 
ships, it would, in my eyes, have the 
great effect of disallowing thespecialty 
inherent tothe sea calling—aspecialty 
which nature herself will maintain, 
in _ of human inventions.” 

This is the Capitaine de Frégate’s 
theme, and we shall endeavour to 
show that want of able seamen is 
the principal deficiency of the French 
navy. 

Commencing by comparing the ca- 
pabilities and circumstances of steam 
and sailing vessels, he shows that 
ships of war must, in great measure, 
be always dependent on sailing power, 
for several reasons, among which is 
the impossibility of carrying coal 
enough for long use without danger- 
ous diminution, in time of hostilities, 
of speed—that virtue in a war-vessel 
which renders her powerful for of- 
fence, and able to avoid a superior 
force, and which certainly should, so 
far from being sacrificed, be increased 
in every way. 

Estimating at their due value the 
means afforded by steam to manceuvre 
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a fleet like an army, the writer would 
have a plan of future naval warfare 
with England conceived and laid down 
systematically. In land warfare, he 
observes, such a scheme is essential, 
to determine the required end, which 
can, when the time comes, be aimed 
at with unshaken perseverance. In 
contemplating the event of maritime 
war, he advises a careful previous 
study of the “theatre of operations,” 
and, in particular, of the several 
“zones” where it would develop itself 
—especially as to the enemy’s weak 
and strong points. When this is ac- 
complished, it would be necessary to 
decide what should be the character 
of the war—whether offensive or de- 
fensive. 

In a few sentences the author com- 
pares naval to land operations. The 
maritime frontier of France, he ob- 
serves, represents at once the line of 
defence and the base of operations of 
her fleet; her ports are her strong 

laces and depéts; and the roads in 
ront of them are entrenched camps, 
in which forces can be concentrated 
and organised. Lines of communica- 
tion unite these depdts to each other. 
And the fleet, when quitting its base, 
will follow the “lines of operations” 
which have been predetermined. Not 
to pursue the analogy further, it suf- 
fices to say that the author recom- 
mends a plan of operations on an ex- 
tensivescale; and, toquote hisopinion, 
whenever France shall be sufliciently 
forward, by development of her fleet, 
formation of additional fortified har- 
bours, and possession of a fleet of 
transports—all together forming a 
force that will render her capable to 
oppose, with success, the predominant 
maritime power—she may reckon 
on being aided by secondary naval 
Powers. 

The motives for a struggle with 
England are then set forth, the prin- 
cipal one assigned being, that the 
latter reigns sans partage over the 
ocean, and arrogates to interfere and 
dominate in the regulation of the 
affairs of the European Continent. 
Without entering into this political 
question, we cannot refrain from re- 
marking how curiously the Gaulic 
idea of partition and equality enters 
into French views of the relation be- 
tween England and that country. 
Why, let us ask, should there be 
maritime equality, and how long 
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would it endure? Surely, the facts 
must be known abroad as well as 
they are understood at home, that 
England acquired her naval prepon- 
derance by her commerce, and that 
she is bound to maintain it as her 
best hope, under Providence, of ward- 
ing off such an invasion as this French 
oflicer takes the pains to project. 

Considering that France has the 
mission of establishing “the prin- 
ciple of liberty of the seas,” or of 
equality, or “the equilibrium of forces 
on the vast domain which belongs to 
all people,” the writer declares that 
“the future does not belong to Eng- 
land,” for modern means of commu- 
nication have rendered continental 
nations eager to open the perspective 
of a new and grand scene, of which 
the ocean is the horizon. 

**France, with 2,400 kilometres of 
frontier bathed by salt water, for 1,800 
kilometres of land frontier, must always 
have, whatever be her political system, 
considerable maritime interests. In the 
question of the liberty of the seas, her 
interest is not less lively nor less urgent 
than those of the other nations; for the 
moment seems near when her admirable 
geographical situation will permit her to 
unite the people of the ancient and new 
worlds across her territory, by the ties 
that Providence has evidently destined 
her to form. Railways and steam navi- 
gation on one side, the attraction of 
rare facilities and the special advantages 
for commercial transactions and ex- 
changes on the other, will bring about, 
little by little, that result which will 
render our country the pacific arbitra- 
tor of modern nations. 

** We use, then,” he declares, “a most 
legitimate right in preparing ourselves 
to resist England in case of necessity, to 
combat her with energy, and conquer 
her on some decisive occasion, if she, 
deserting, with our alliance, the cause of 
justice, order, and progress in Europe, 
inspired exclusively by her traditions, 
should again have recourse to the but 
little allowable means ofa former epoch. 

* We are, in point of fact, justified in 
any precautions we may take, by the 
example of this Power; for she has, du- 
ring the last fifteen years, been or- 
ganizing herself openly against us. Es- 
pecially for the last two years she has 
bestirred herself with incredible activity, 
under the pretext of sheltering herself 
from the perils of a French invasion, 
but in truth to preserve to herself the 
sceptre of the seas. She raises her navy 
to a figure which surpasses all that a 


mertiiee coalition could one day oppose to 
er. 
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‘¢In a war against England, which 
should not have been provoked by an 
encroachment on the continental terri- 
tory of Europe, we should have the right 
to count upon at least the sympathy of 
the other Powers. ‘The most desirable 
and the best alliance for us in sucha 
case would; undoubtedly, be that of 
Russia.” 


Let us remark, that the idea of a 
permanent alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with Russia, is far more po- 
pular amongalarge section of French- 
men, including the mass of the army 
and navy, than the maintenance of 
alliance with any other Power. Se- 
veral causes conspire to render them 
pleased with this notion, such as the 
fact that Russian gentlemen consort 
better with the French than any 
others contrive to do, the similarity of 
their two systems of government, the 
remoteness of the two countries, and 
the prospect that Russia is best pre- 

ared to encounter and overwhelm 

ritish power in Asia. These and 
other points are sedulously put forth 
in a recent pamphlet, “L Alliance 
Anglaise, ou |’ Alliance Russe.” The 
treaty of Tilsit is referred to as hav- 
ing promised well for Russian and 
French ambition, at the time the 
young and ardent Emperor Alexan- 
der, fascinated by the prestige of 
Napoleon, undertook to partition Eu- 
rope with him. Its non-fulfilment is 
deplored by the pamphleteer, who 
also points to the breach subse- 
quently made by England in her al- 
liance with France, under Louis 
Philippe ; an alliance so intimate as 
to have occasioned the invention of 
an express term, entente cordiale, to 
signify the heartiness of the relation: 
yet, observes the writer, England, 
fearing to see Mehemet Ali, the natu- 
ral ally of France, too strong for the 
Porte, brusquely separated herself, 
to hinder French interests from tri- 
umphing on the shores of the Levant. 
Our allies ever turn their eyes from 
home requirements to foreign politics 
and ideas of aggrandizement, and 
their tears at the loss of colonies du- 
ring the last war mingle in the ink 
dropped from this pamphleteer’s pen. 
What colonies are left are chee by 
him asthe mere debris of that im- 
mense shipwreck of French power 
on a thousand distant ocean shores. 
“ Our naval decadence,” he says, “is 
the direct consequence of our colonial 
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extinction ; for without colonies, no 
mercantile marine, and without this, 
no naval forces.” But his idea isa 
mere phantasm, since some of the 
wealthiest people, as the Venetians, 
Dutch, and the Hanseatic Confedera- 
tion, did not owe their prosperity to 
colonies but to commerce. 

Our foe, the French Capitaine de 
Frégate, does not propose to postpone 
a trial of strength until France shall 
rival the Three Kingdoms in the 
number and size of her colonies :—he 
asks only the completion of works 
now in progress, and a fuller develop- 
ment of the present active measures 
for augmenting the fleet. With re- 
gard to the force England has to op- 
pose, the view he takes is both broad 
and sensible :— 


“ Let us throw a rapid glance on the 
entire power of England, and on the dis- 
tribution of her forces. The English are 
essentially naval, but they have neither 
military spirit, nor military tastes. 
Their manners and social organization 
oppose such difficulties to the recruiting 
of their regular troops, that they are 
generally constrained to have recourse 
to mercenaries. The larger part of the 
army is quartered in India, and in 
numerous colonial possessions; there re- 
mains but a slight portion in the depots 
and in the metropolis. The defence of 
the kingdom would devolve upon troops 
who, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the administration to organize them, 
would form but an irregular band, with- 
out cohesion, and probably without the 
capability of fighting properly in line. 
The country itself, traversed by admir- 
able roads, extremely rich and populous, 
does not possess, in the interior, fortified 
places capable of serving as strongholds 
tor arresting momentarily the progress 
of an invading army. The people un- 
derstand nothing of a war of partisans, 
nor of war in the streets; to their eyes, 
their navy has not ceased to be the pal- 
ladium of old Albion. This is also the 
sentiment of the Government; for it 
appears to attach itself rather to the 
plan of augmenting the naval force, and 
forbidding access to the coasts, than dis- 
puting the possession of the land with 
an enemy who might succeed in setting 
his foot thereon. Ports of refuge are 
numerous: a feeling of humanity was, 
in 1843, the motive of this useful crea- 
tion; but it became obvious that these 
ramparts against storms would consti- 
tute efficacious means of defence against 
the enterprises of a hostile navy, and 
also advantageous centres of attack on 
France. This observation serves as the 
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starting point of the system of aggres- 
sion adopted by our neighbours. 

** On the south coast of England, Ply- 
mouth, Portland, and Portsmouth, are 
entrenched camps, destined to receive 
squadrons of vessels; Falmouth, Dart- 
mouth, Newhaven, and Dover, are cen- 
tres of stations accessible to ships of an 
inferior rank, and particularly to gun- 
boats; all of them serve as ports of re- 
fuge for the merchant marine. The 
island of Alderney, recently linked to 
the metropolis by a telegraphic cable, 
has become an out-post and a centre of 
aggression, very important to the Eng- 
lish fleet on account of its proximity to 
Cherbourg. 

** At the mouth of the Thames, the 
roadstead of the Downs and the anchor- 
age of Hollesley, with Chatham, and 

arwich, are centres of stations for 
squadrons charged with guarding the 
narrow straits which lead to the Channel 
and North Sea. 

‘* Fortifications crown the works exe- 
cuted to shelter shipping; forts have not 
been spared, and martello towers and 
batteries, to hinder access to the shore 
and to the most frequented anchorages. 

** The merit of all these constructions 
is enhanced by the very superior system 
of buoying and lighting the coasts. 

** All the ports, all the centres of ag- 
gression, are united together and with 
the metropolis by railroads and the 
electric telegraph.” 


Haying taken this bird’s-eye view 
of the southern coast, the writer pro- 
ceeds to notice the sea and land 
forces to whom its defence is com- 
mitted. Of the corps called the coast- 
guard, he remarks, that it is not long 
since the formation and control of 
this service was transferred from the 
Custom-House to the Admiralty, and 
that while it still exercises the old 
duty of repressing smuggling, it forms 
a powerful and valuable defensive 
arm, and a naval reserve. From this 
consideration he passes to the subject 
of manning the fleet, which is one of 
such high national importance, that 
our readers will, doubtless, wish to 
peruse his brief but searching obser- 
vations, particularly as he is much im- 
pressed with the need of active and 
careful measures in his own country 
for securing a sufficiency of seamen. 
Of the system of entry with us, he 
observes :— 

‘* The daily increasing difficulty of re- 
cruiting the English navy by means of 
voluntary engagement, and the neces- 
sity of rapidly arming the fleet at the 
first menace of war, have led our neigh- 
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bours to seek, in the maintenance of a 
new coast-guard, the means of creating 
a reserve of chosen sailors, so as to im- 
print on the constitution of the mari- 
time personnel, the same character as of 
the personnel of thelandarmy. As pres 
gangs could no longer be employed, ex- 
cept as a resource, in extremis, enrolment 
remains based on the principle of volun- 
tary engagement, vivified by sacrifices 
of money.” 


Captain Foullioy might have added 
that, in many cases, the men, as well 
as the bounty paid them, are sacri- 
ficed, whenever, as occurs in hun- 
dreds of instances, sailors bribed, as 
it were, to enter the Queen’s service, 
desert, and necessarily enter foreign 
ships to avoid being taken and pun- 
ished. 

Noticing the difficulty of inducing 
seamen to enter for a long period, he 
refers to the pains taken to secure 
good men for the reserve, and the 
special care taken of the boys, who, 
observes he, form the nursery of fu- 
ture ships’ crews, and become the best 
top-men in the Royal Navy. He is 
also thoroughly alive to the great 
value of “ hommes d elite, broken into 
the discipline and imbued with the 
traditions of the military marine.” 
Testimony is then borne tothe follow- 
ing important considerations, which 
act so continually and potently on 
the feelings of the sailor: All irk- 
some constraint on the liberty of the 
Queen’s seamen, and any regulation 
that would shock their usages, have 
been sedulously discarded. Whatever 
might disgust has been abolished or 
altered, and the administration is 
scrupulously exact in faithful ob- 
servance of all the engagements made 
with themen. Yet he concludes with 
the following observation, which we 
are not inclined to echo :— 

‘« Experience will make known the 
degree of efficacy of all these means, 
dictated, it must needs be said, by an 
imperious necessity; but already it is 
easy to see that the adoption of certain 
concessions, accorded to the character 
and tastes of English sailors, has sen- 
sibly enervated discipline, and enfeebled 
steadiness on board their vessels.” 


If, as has been asserted in the pub- 
lic journals, seamen in her Majesty’s 
service are not as contented and 
well disciplined as they ought to be, 
common sense tells us that these de- 
fects are not occasioned by concessions 
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to former grievances, but exist because 
there is still much that is unsatisfac- 
tory. This grave matter having re- 
cently been discussed in those prints 
(the best of all possible ways), we will 
refer to the two principal hardships 
under which this valuable class of 
men are said to labour, namely, want 
of adequate amount of leave of ab- 
sence on shore, and insufliciency of 
pay. 

We rank the grievance of want of 
sufficient leave on shore first, because 
it has given rise, on several occasions, 
to portions of ships’ crews showing a 
disaffected and mutinous disposition. 
The difference between the Queen’s 
and the merchant service, in respect 
of the amount of time which each al- 
lowsaman for shore-going, is certainly 
contrasted, in sailors’ minds, very un- 
favourably to the former. During 
changes of ships in the latter, which 
occur frequently, a man is free. The 
returns of punishments in the navy 
would show that nearly the whole 
amount was incurred for breaking 
leave and for desertion. The best 
remedy would be slightly to increase 
ships’ crews, so as to adinit of giving 
more leave—or, as Jack significantly 
calls it, “liberty” —without detriment 
to the service. Much of the alarm- 
ingly great amount of desertion in 
the fleet during the last two years has 
originated, there can be no doubt, in 
the faulty system of giving the £10 
bounty to each man who enters. This 
hot-house mode of obtaining sailors 
brought the weeds of the merchant 
service into the navy, who came with 
the full intention of deserting, and 
easily found their opportunities. If 
the pay and other attractions of the 
Queen’s service were sufficient, there 
would be no need to bribe men to en- 
ter. It is said that the State under- 
pays seamen because it undertakes to 
give them a pension after a certain 
term of service. But if Peter dies, 
or never earns a pension, he has been 
mulcted to create'a fund to pay Paul’s 

ension. Similarly, the clerks in her 
ajesty’s civil service were taxed to 
form a superannuation fund, until re- 
cently, when the injustice of this plan 
being proved, it has been abolished. 
In our view, one who has served the 
State long and well should be sup- 
rted, in his infirm years, on that 
Seaitmaiie account, and not because 
he has given twenty years’ work at a 
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reduced rateof wages. Atpresent, the 
ten years’ term of service entitling to a 
pension is too short, for a pension im- 
plies superannuation,and should not be 
acquired too easily. In consideration 
of the promise of a pension, a just 
deduction may be made from wages ; 
but it is to be remembered that a 
sailor on board a man-of-war has but 
a chance of living and serving long 
enough to enjoy an annuity. The 
well-known fact, that the average life 
of sailors is much shorter than that 
of almost every other class of men, 
is the reason why they cannot count 
on long tenure of either the in or the 
out pension of Greenwich Hospital. 

The continuous service system, es- 
tablished in 1853, under which men 
are entitled to pensions afterten years’ 
service should, in our opinion, be con- 
verted into an annual retaining fee, 
by the stipulation that it should only 
be payable while the claimant con- 
tinues in the Queen’s service. By 
this mode, the navy would secure a 
highly paid and contented class of 
able seamen. However, the present 
system gives satisfaction, as is proved 
by the fact that there are now 22,000 
continuous service men in the navy 
and 9,000 continuous service boys, 
while the remaining men and officers 
are only 23,000. 

The assertion that the rate of pay 
in the navy is so much lower than 
in the merchant service as to induce 
the wives of blue-jackets to exert 
their influence to keep their husbands 
out of the navy, is not thoroughly 
warranted. It seems that the one is 
£2 9s. a month, the other £2 10s. 
But the former is considerably in- 
creased by good conduct and high 
rating. The average pay of seamen 
in the royal service is probably equal 
to that of merchantmen. The usual 
rate of wages for A.B.’s to all parts 
of the world is £2 10s. The excep- 
tions are trifling, and only last during 
the summer season. A deduction 
from the average receipt should be 
made for the periods aise men are 
not shipped, for there is no continu- 
ous service in the commercial navy. 
With regard to the men who either 
shrink or desert from the Queen’s 
service, we conceive the causes are 
rather to be found in their bad cha- 
racter than in that of the service ; or, 
in other words, the good comportment 
required in the royal navy is insup- 
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ortable by inferior men, who cannot 
eep up to the standard. Every one 
acquainted with the service knows 
that corporal punishment is not feared, 
but appreciated by the best men, as 
the sole means of making lazy ship- 
mates do their proper share of ook. 
The Queen’s service demands certain 
qualities and strict observances, which 
keep men in a state of tension that 
all are not equally capable of bearing. 
The royal navy has many great ad- 
vantages, such as superior accommo- 
dation, medical attendance, a prospec- 
tive pension, and perfect cleanliness, 
order, and sobriety. Unhappily, all 
men do not equally appreciate these 
advantages. A certain class of sailors, 
the lowest in moral rank, far from 
being attracted by the discipline and 
good order of a man-of-war, are re- 
lied back to the dirty, slovenly 
1abits of a merchant ship, which they 
prefer, just as the sluttish wife of a 
workman cannot endure the decency 
of a model lodging-house, and sinks 
into a cellar. The most important 
recommendation of the Naval Com- 
mission of 1858 is the proposal to 
establish school-ships at all the prin- 
cipal ports. This mode is the most 
satisfactory one of manning the navy, 
and the reasonableness and promise 
of this scheme demand that it be 
carried out. The substitution of 
sailors’ barracks for hulks is also a 
measure both of necessity and great 
promise. 

The questions of the comparative 
rates of pay in the royal and the mer- 
chant service, and whether the pay of 
the former should be raised, are very 
intricate. It is, however, obvious, 
that the Admiralty, in offering a £10 
bounty, acknowledge that the attrac- 
tions of the rival service are superior. 
An immediate augmentation would be 
given by abolishing the unwholesome 
system of bounties, and spreading the 
amount over the regular pay. Con- 
tinuous diminution in the value of 
gold is met by the elasticity of private 
arrangements, which are not tied with 
the red tape that prevents the ser- 
vants of the Crown from having their 
claims adjusted. Readjustment of 
the pay of ships’ crews is declared to 
be required, and it is most desirable 
that able seamen should not be left 
to contrast the short voyages, high 
pay, and liberty of the merchant ser- 
vice with their opposites in the 
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Queen’s, without seeing sufficient set- 
offs on the other side. 

To return to our French treatise, 
which has not been published, we 
cannot do better than continue our 
extracts. Having viewed, in summary, 
the organization of the British fleet, 
reserve, coast-guard, arsenals, har- 
bours, &c., the intelligent author de- 
clares :— 


**The system of naval warfare laid 
down by our neighbours is constituted 
according to correct principles. They 
have a reserve corps, charged to guard 
the base of operations of the active fleet, 
its arsenals, depots, and ports of refuge, 
and to purvey to the formation of the full 
complement of its crews. This fleet, 
therefore, acquires a complete independ- 
ence of movements, and the free dispo- 
sition of its forces, for the operations of 
offensive war.” 


The writer is conscious that the 
French fleet does not, in consequence 
of the inscription to which even the 
dock-yard artisans’ are subject, en- 
joy an equal independence. He con- 
tinues :— 


** England maintains two squadrons of 
vessels, precious kernels of the more con- 
siderable forces which a state of actual 
war would exact, one in the Channel, the 
other in the Mediterranean, and numer- 
ous squadrons in all her colonies. To 
these squadrons falls the duty of defend- 
ing immense possessions beyond sea, 
which are vulnerable on a multitude of 
points, and to protect a maritime com- 
merce, of which the multiplied currents 
traverse every sea. To better consoli- 
date her supremacy, she has established 
herself in all the dominant positions of 
the globe, and has made bases of opera- 
tions of them for her military marine, 
resting points for her politics, entrepots 
for her manufactures, and hot-beds of lite 
and riches for her commerce and her mer- 
cantile marine. Across the Mediter- 
ranean, the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Sea of China; at Gibraltar,Malta, 
Corfu, Perim, Aden, Ceylon, Polo-Pe- 
nang, Singapore, Hong-Kong; then be- 
yond Malasia, Australia and New Zea- 
land. Across the Atlantic, the Bermu- 
das, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Halifax, 
the Lucayes, nearly all the Antilles ; 
or in coasting along Africa, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Ascension, St. Helena, the 
Cape, the Mauritius, the Seychelles, &c, 
By means of subventions given to steam 
packet companies, she has bound all 
these positions together among them- 
selves, and with the metropolis, by a 
system of regular correspondences, which 
embrace the whole world, and to which 
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all nations have become tributary. This 
net of communications, so useful to com- 
merce, so well adapted to strengthen the 
dominion of Great Britain, would be, 
from the very commencement of the 
war, the instrument of an easy success ; 
for the English naval stations, the first 
informed of the opening of hostilities 
would be in a state to surprise the ene- 
my’s vessels simultaneously on all the 
points of the globe.” 


Besides these external and vast ad- 
vantages, England, he does not fail 
to notice, possesses, in the greatest 
abundance, coal—“‘that nerve of naval 
warfare” —and of thatsuperior quality 
which is so important for the produc- 
tion of speed. Nor is he ignorant 
that, in case of need, the commercial 
navy could furnish our Government 
with innumerable transports and coal 
vessels ; and he praises the forethought 
of our Admiralty, in having provided 
steamers fitted as floating workshops, 
which could execute repairs of ma- 
chinery on distant stations. Of our 
steam machinery, he says, it has seve- 
ral superiorities over the French, and 
that English mechanics have the same 
over other mechanicians. 

In fine, Great Britain is mistress of 
immense material resources, thanks 
to the prodigious development of her 
industrial power. 


**Let us add,” continues he, ‘‘to all 
these considerations, that the English 
people are energetic, active, animated 
with an ardent patriotism, capable of 
great sacrifices in the defence of their 
homes, independence, and national ho- 
nour; that the English diplomacy is 
very skilful, and serves its country with 
an unshaken devotedness; that the degree 
of prosperity to which the United King- 
dom has arrived is as much owing to 
the genius of the nation as to its fortune; 
and from these given points we may justly 
conclude, that the ‘Colossus, with feet of 
clay,’ does not fail to show itself under 
the most imposing aspect.” 


From this distant view of the lofty 
attitude of the great insular “ Colos- 
sus,” our professional friend comes to 
a close inspection of those ships of 
war, whose celerity, and the element 
in which they move, do not bear out 
the uncomplimentary simile of com- 
paring the kingdom they defend to a 

gure standing on feet of clay. 

But he considers our Admiralty was 
slow in reconstructing our fleet to meet 
the advances of science. 


** When the moment arrived to trans- 
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form the navy by steam and by the 
screw, the British Admiralty, influenced 
by financial reasons, wished to utilize as 
much as possible the large materials 
that the sailing fleet had bequeathed. 
It did not, perhaps, then appreciate at 
its entire value the superiority which, 
in war, is based upon great speed, and 
this capital fact, that the rapid vessel 
of the new type, very much lengthened 
and narrowed, preserves a part of its ad- 
vantages in rough seas and strong winds, 
while, in the same circumstances, the 
vessel of the ancient model, short, and 
with a broad prow, succumbs to the 
waves, and does not advance. But en- 
lightened by the brilliant successes of 
the ship ‘Napoleon,’ it has since then 
put forth energetic efforts to endow the 
English navy with a certain number 
of rapid vessels, without, however, re- 
nouncing the intention to complete the 
united fleet to a certain amount.” 


Captain Foullioy justly and proudly 
asserts that the Emperor has, in mari- 
time emulation, gone ahead of us, in 
the points of art and of the number of 
vessels, in having built and prepared 
iron-cased ships armed with beaks. 
This is, he observes, a gauge of supe- 
riority, by which the French Admiralty 
will profit directly, experience having 
already thrown some light on the 
nautical value of these new engines of 
war. 

He reckons the effective of the 
English screw-fleet at 46 mixed line- 
of-battle ships and 20 of speed, car- 
rying from 80 to 131 guns ; 26 mixed 
frigates and 6 of speed, carrying 
from 26 to 51 guns; and 52 corvettes, 
of from 11 to 22 guns; 7 floating bat- 
teries; and two vaisseaux cuiraissés, 
2.e., line-of-battle ships in armour, the 
Warrior and Black Prince, of 36 guns 
and 1,250 horse-power, in course of 
construction. Without numbering 
them, he also adds the flotilla of gun- 
boats. Having counted our fleet, he 
proceeds to imagine its warlike capa- 
city :— 


‘*The offensive operations that this 
navalarmament would undertake against 
us evidently consist in destroying or 
capturing our ships of war and com- 
merce, bombarding and burning our 
maritime places and arsenals, penetrat- 
ing our rivers, and setting fire to the 
rich and populous towns which ornament 
their banks, spreading desolation and 
terror throughout our littoral; driving 
us from Algeria, and taking possession 
of the colonies which remain to us; in 
a word, obtaining the mastery over 
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every sea, and inflicting upon us those 
disasters which are undoubtedly less 
painful in the material ruin, which would 
be the ultimate result, than in the serious 
blow they would give to our independ- 
ence, prestige, and rank, among the 
great powers, 

‘«In face of the maritime development 
of Great Britain, we cannot flatter our- 
selves to make war purely on the offen- 
sive; on the other hand, to resign our- 
selves to act merely on the defensive, 
would be to ignore the value of our 
forces and demoralize our maritime per- 
sonnel, the remarkable élan and resolu- 
tion of which should be sustained by 
firmness of attitude and calculated au- 
dacity. The true system of war for us 
to follow will be found between the two 
extremes ; by this means we shall pre- 
pare, in the first instance, a vigorous 
and permanent system of defence, em- 
bracing our maritime frontier and fo- 
reign settlements, while we organize the 
active naval force in such a way as to 
render it eminently movable, and we 
should distribute it upon the strategical 

ints of the various zones where it may 

called to exhibit itself, so that it may 
everywhere be ready to take the offensive 
when circumstances are favourable, and 
strike a decisive blow in the principal 
zone at any given moment. A power 
such as France, which can dispose of 
numerous and practical armies, has the 
certainty of obtaining a glorious triumph 
if she could once set her foot on the soil 
of Great Britain; and it is in fact but in 
this way that she will ever be able to 
bring a nation to terms that derives its 
excessive haughtinessfrom the conscious- 
ness of its isolation. Zo conduct, then, 
our armies to the soil of England, and 
put the military resources of the two em- 
pires to the trial, so as to find advantage 
in our real superiority,—such is the object 
to which our system of war ought naturally 
to tend. The part of our navy is to make 
a breach in the walls which encircle the 
English coast, to serve as a bridge to the 
invading army after having opened the 
passage for it, and to maintain after- 
wards, by its most rapid vessels, com- 
munications with the mother country.” 


This is plain speaking. Our Capi- 
taine de Frégate then lays down a 
short scheme of invasion :— 


«On account of the uncertainty of 
the weather in the Channel, and of 
the defensive organization of our neigh- 
bours, the debarkation of the army 
would be effected with infinitely more 
security, if we could possibly possess 
ourselves, by surprise ‘or force, of a 
port on the enemy’s coast, which 
would be fit to serve as a tete de pont. 
Nevertheless, whatever facility great 


speed offers for effecting surprises, 
this preliminary operation would not 
re-act usefully upon the principal object, 
that is to say, on the passage of the 
army after the advanced guard charged 
with constructing the ¢ete de pont, except 
on the condition that we should com- 
mand the Channel for several successive 
days. For this it is necessary that our 
fleet should gain a decisive victory, and, 
following up this success, should bear 
down upon the point chosen for the de- 
barkation, so as to crush any resistance 
on the part of the coast-guard.” 


Viewing the Channel as the theatre 
or zone of operations, the writer pro- 
poses points of debarkation, and for 
retiring to, in case of a reverse. Cher- 
bourg, Brest, and Havre, would send 
out large vessels, and other ports 
small ones. This fleet and flotilla 
would concentrate, but must be as- 
sured of ports of refuge, since the 
axiom, that a prudent general secures 
a way of retreat, applies to sea as 
well as land engagements. 


‘** To provide a retreat for those naval 
forces which, issuing from Cherbourg, 
would direct themselves to the Pas de 
Calais, having in front of them the Eng- 
lish squadron of the Downs, and behind 
them other English squadrons, strength- 
ened by Portland and Portsmouth, it 
would be desirable to create in front of 
Boulogne, and in front of Havre, two 
harbours of refuge, which would, more- 
over, shelter these towns from bom- 
bardment. The harbour of Boulogne 
would become at the same time the best 
centre of operations that we could pos- 
sibly desire with a view to a debarkation 
from the other side of the Pas de Calais.” 


The Mediterranean, continues the 
writer, would be the second zone of 
operations. One portion of the French 
fleet would be employed there in 
maintaining communication with Al- 
geria, in fighting in detail the English 
naval forces, which would be con- 
strained, by the distance of their bases 
of operations, to separate, in order to 
victual, and would be encumbered by 
coaling transports, while “our ships,” 
remarks he, “might, perhaps, again 
carry our legions to Egypt.” “ All 
our strategic combinations,” observes 
he, with great technical acuteness, 
“ought to have as their foundation, 
superiority tn the swiftness of our 
vessels, and certainty that ther ma- 
chinery will work well.” For these 
essential elements of success he counts 
on the ability of French engineers, 
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who will, he says, preserve the su- 
periority already acquired in this 
point over our rivals. For ourselves, 
we are not aware that English ships 
of war are inferior, on the aver- 
age, to the average rapidity of the 
French. Satisfied on the power of 
maintaining this excellence in speed, 
our author comes to a point on which 
he is the very reverse of content, viz., 
the numerical superiority of the Eng- 
lish fleet, which, he observes, would 
be écrasante in the Channel and 
Mediterranean, unless—and this qua- 
lification is pregnant—means can be 
taken to oblige that fleet to send de- 
tachments far and wide, to protect 
the mercantile marine, and the mul- 
titude of points “on which,” observes 
he, “the British empire is so vulner- 
able.” Hostile diversions must be 
carefully prepared beforehand. It 
does not enter into his calculation to 
propose a diversion in Ireland ; but 
he suggests the formation of harbours 
of refuge and aggressionin the French 
colonies, whence legions bearing the 
Bonaparte Eagle may suddenly be 
transported to seize British posses- 
sions abroad. By such means, he con- 
ceives, the enemy’s fleet would be so 
called off and diminished, the shores 
of England would become more open 
to attack. But he acknowledges 
that— 

‘*To complete this ensemble of opera- 
tions we must secure an alliance which 
would bring us the support of the Rus- 
sian fleet, and which would stir up in 
our favour the most powerful of diver- 
sions on the side of the Baltic Sea and 
in India.” 


Representing the personnel of his 
country’s navy as having seen close 
their neighbour’s line-of-battle shi S, 
they are confident of the result of a 
struggle on equal terms—he, never- 
theless, insists on several advances 
towards placing this personnel on the 
best and most contented footing, and 
concludes :— 

‘* It appears that there is much to be 
done before our maritime frontier will 
be in a state to act the double réle of 
defence and aggression.” 

Space does not allow us to follow 
Captain Foullioy into his discussion 
of all the matters which he deems 
requisite for the efficiency of the 
French fleet, and which occupy the 
bulk of his elaborate treatise, en- 
titled, as it is, considerations on the 
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personnel and materiel of that insti- 
tution. An exception, however, must 
be made, in the matter of inscrip- 
tion, the despotic system by which 
the French Government fills its fleet, 
just as conscription keeps up_ its 
army. In our opinion, this method 
acts like palsy on the outer members 
and limbs of that navy, while mal- 
administration in Paris is a cancer, 
eating into the heart of the service. 
The sharp strictures made in the 
Corps Legislatif, last Session, when 
passing the navy estimates, on the 
unsatisfactory character of the naval 
accounts, have proved the value of 
freedom of debate by resulting in a 
report, dated 17th November last, 
from the Minister of Marine to the 
Emperor, recommending the appoint- 
ment of a mixed commission of in- 
quiry into marine organization, under 
the heads administration and account- 
ability, and naming nine commis- 
sioners for this purpose. This re- 
commendation has been approved by 
the Emperor, and it is further ex- 
pected that inquiry will be made into 
the still more important question of 
Inscription, the present mode by 
which seamen are taken into the ser- 
vice of the State. The naval captain 
proceeds to say :— 


“Temporary circumstances, brought 
about by the numerous congés (leave of 
absence tickets), given after the war 
in the East, have shown, by the ex- 
perience of the squadron of evolutions, 
that to constitute crews of proper nauti- 
cal value, on the type of three able sea- 
men gunners, three able fusiliers, and a 
little less than two top-men per gun, it 
was sufficient to demand 50°/, men from 
the maritime inscription, and 50°/, re- 
cruits from the conscription. Neverthe- 
less, it must not be forgotten that this 
proportion applies itself to vessels already 
supplied with already exercised comple- 
ment ; but as our maistrance, our special 
schools, and above all, the squadron of 
evolutions, will procure for us, when we 
seriously wish it, excellent complements 
(cadres), it can be accepted as a fact 
which has the sanction of experience. 
Ourfaculties of armament receive a very 
important extension as they are aug- 
mented on one side 16 per cent. in re- 
spect of inscription, taken fundament- 
ally, and on the other side of 16 per 
cent. concerning conscription, taken on 
the most elastic basis, which is in reality 
382 per cent. We can, therefore, on 
condition of improving our maritime 
inscription, of increasing the production 
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of our special schools, and of continuing 
to maintain at least a squadron of evo- 
lutions, arm a fleet a third more con- 
siderable than in the provisions of the 
budget of 1857. We should enter largely 
into this course if we would possess a 
maritime power equal to the destinies 
and the financial and industrial resources 
of imperial France. It belongs to the 
patriotism of the nation to second the 


government of the Emperor in this re- 
storative work, as it has already done 
in the accomplishment of the other great 
things of these times. In taking the 
figure of 62,000 men asthe assured num- 
ber which may furnish the valid portion 
of the maritime inscription, and in de- 
manding 57,200 men of the recruits, we 
will have, en personnel, the means of 
arming a battie fleet of 





Staff. Sailors. 

60 vessels (Algésiras type) manned with 1.800 ° 52,980 
10 ,, (type Duguay Trouin, reduced) 300 ° 7,000 
40 frigates (type Isly) . . - 680 7 15,840 
40 corvettes (type Phlégeton) . - 480 . 7,040 
nate > first class (type Monge) . 320 . 4,600 
40 second class (type Corsican) 240 ° 3,480 

230 3,840 90,940 


230 vessels of all ranks, manned with 3,840 officers of all grades and professions, 
and 90,940 sailors, of whom 45,470 are inscrits. 


There would remain for the armament 
of the coast-guard and the fleet of trans- 
ports (that of transports being estab- 
lished according to the ancient propor- 
tion), 28,260 men, without counting 
what inscription outside its valid con- 
tingent could furnish to the vessels em- 

Brest and Cherbourg. 

35 line-of-battle ships, 

5 frigates, 

30 corvettes and avisos 

of second class. 


England, could she dispose of 100 ves- 
sels and 100 frigates, would have much 
to do to make head against Russia in 
the Baltic, and to fight us at the same 
time with a numerical superiority, in 
the channel, in the Mediterranean, and 
on all the seas of the globe.” 


The two weak points in the above 
scheme are visible enough :—Russia 
is not likely to ally herself with 
France in an attempt against Great 
Britain, and France possesses only 37 
line-of-batile ships, or little more than 
half the number Captain Foullioy 
calculates on. The menaced country 
has 73 line-of-battle ships, and would 
certainly increase the number to more 
than 100, if France augmented her 
force to 70. Whether he has miscal- 
culated the number of seamen the 
inscription could furnish, we cannot 
say. The entire amount of men in- 
scribed on the registers is, as we are 
informed, about 155,000. Of these, 
he estimates that 62,000 could serve 
afloat in the fleet, coast-guard, and 
transports. The total number of in- 
scripts and conscripts to be put afloat 
is reckoned at 119,200, of which 28,260 
would man other services than the 


Toulon. 
25 line-of-battle ships, 
5 frigates, 
30 corvettes and avisos 
of second class. 


ployed in the defence of the coast. If 
we could succeed in realizing such an 
armament as this a few months before 
the maritime war, our active fleet would 
appear under conditions of more than 
probable success. We could, for ex- 
ample, dispose it thus :— 
Distant Stations. 
10 line-of-battle ships, 
30 frigates, 
60 corvettes and avisos 
of second class. 


fleet. If his and our estimates of the 
inscription are correct, it appears 
there are about 93,000 enrolled whose 
services could not be required with- 
out injury to the various callings in 
which they are engaged. In this 
category stand the dock-yard men, 
who are all on the registers, excepting 
the men employed in building iron 
ships—an exception made in their 
favour, lest they should quit this 
calling. From all we hear, the des- 
= system of inscription acts most 

anefully upon every department of 
maritime industry. Within the last 
month, a body of influential ship- 
owners has laid a petition before the 
Emperor, proving that the appre- 
hension of being forced to serve in 
the navy deters men from taking to 
seafaring life, and ascribing the de- 
cline of the French commercial navy 
to the difficulty of manning it. The 
complainants state that the number 
and tonnage of the mercantile marine 
of their country has been gradually 
diminishing, and that, in consequence, 
the trade of France is carried on far 
more in foreign than native bottoms. 
Our readers will hardly credit our 
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assertion, which, however, may be re- 
lied on, that this marine has no more 
than nine ships exceeding 800 tons ! 
This result is, we believe, more due 
to the law, which compels partition 
of property, and thus precludes accu- 
mulation of capital in shipping, than 
to fears of forced service : yet, this 
latter condition of the law in France 
is, no doubt, a main cause of her 
maritime poverty and weakness. Ac- 
cording to inscription returns of last 
year, quoted in M. Clarigny’s pamph- 
let on the French and English ar- 
maments, the number of merchant 
seamen was 102,000; but we suspect 
this statement is an exaggeration. It 
is probable that, were inscription in 
force in the United Kingdom, the re- 
gisters would show about 500,000 


50 vessels, iron-cased and beaked, 


40 to 45 guns, . 


50 iron-cased frigates, carrying from 32 to36 guns, 1,200 
60 vessels carrying 12 guns (type to be created) —1,020 
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*« These vessels being destined to fight 
at close quarters by boarding, and to 
sustain, for a long time, an engagement 
in which they would fire both broad- 
sides, should have strong crews, calcu- 
lated on the footing of armaments, ac- 
tive, on both sides. The effective of the 
fleet once fixed, it becomes possible to 
determine with precision the develop- 
ment which suits its divers elements, in 
personnel and in materiel; the adminis- 
tration would then lay down a certain 
basis to establish its provisions, combine 
its projects, enlighten its march, and 
give it all the advantages inherent to a 
complete and well defined system, with 
views of a whole, continuance in its acts, 
well-fixed principles, and solid traditions, 
all which are calculated to command 
confidence out of the department, and 
to guarantee its own internal strength. 
Nevertheless it must be granted that with- 
out the scheme of multiplied transfor- 
mations, succeeding each other as by 
enchantment, the task of naval adminis- 
tration is, in this particular, one of great 
difficulty. A footing of peace, fixed 
upon the known wants of maritime ser- 
vice and eventual political necessities, is 
easily transformed into a footing of war, 
and it is of great importance to be able 
to pass rapidly from the one to the 
other. If we succeed in acting from the 
onset on the offensive, we may prob- 
ably, in the beginning of hostilities, ob- 
tain some success which might exercise 
a decisive influence on the course of 
events. We must not, however, dissimu- 
late to ourselves the fact, that our neigh- 
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men, nearly treble the French total. 
To return to the treatise before us, on 
le personnel et materiel de la flotte 
Frangaise: its author, quitting the 
first part of his theme, congratulates 
his countrymen on the forward state 
of the latter, saying :— 


““We reckon at this momenta greater 
number of rapid vessels than our rivals, 
and we have the start of them as to iron- 
cased ships. Let us, at least, apply our- 
selves to preserve this inestimable ad- 
vantage, which will allow us, at a given 
moment, to accept the struggle; let us 
also endeavour, with unceasing activity, 
to discover and appropriate to ourselves 
the secrets which future holds in re- 
serve. In following this course, we 
ought to aim at anormal effective such 
as this :— 


Etat-major. Sailors. 
carrying from 
. 1,500 45,000 
27,400 
18,000 





3,720 90,400 


bours, with their usual foresight and 
practical intelligence, do not allow us 
to be beforehand with them, and they 
are preparing a vigorous initiative. 
On our side, it is only by keeping the 
materiel all complete, afloat, in a perfect 
state of liability to be called into active 
service; by watching with incessant so- 
licitude over the conservation of the ma- 
chinery and engines, and their good work- 
ing, by verifications, rectifications, and 
frequent essays; in holding always ready, 
arms and materials, as well as the pre- 
servation of the objects and the consis- 
tency of their fabrication will admit ; in 
maintaining with foresight the material 
provisions in good order; by holding 
the whole framework easily visible, by 
the development of the personnel in spe- 
cial schools, and all the industries which 
produce naval men, that our naval ad- 
ministration will be always found ready 
for every event. For a fleet so active 
as that of which we have indicated the 
possible number, it would not be too 
much to keep up, as was done in 1853, 
and as the English do at present, two 
evolutionary squadrons, one at Toulon, 
and one at Brest. A useful emulation 
would stimulate these squadrons; they 
would serve our diplomacy in the north 
and in the south of France; they 
would above all promote the precious 
school of discipline and of tradition, 
source of every progress in a military 
navy, which has been represented for 
twenty years by only a squadron in the 
Mediterranean.” 
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This good naval captainis evidently 
not free from the ordinary professional 
failing, which led the tradesman in the 
fable to insist on the value of leather 
for protecting his native town. Tho- 
roughly informed as the British pub- 
lic now are as to every step of pro- 
gress our warlike neighbours make 
towards augmenting their naval 
strength, it is not likely that this 
power will assume any dangerous di- 
mensions without corresponding ex- 
ertions on our side of the Channel. 
Meanwhile, it is interesting and in- 
structive to see how this French sai- 
lor combats the idea that a fleet 
can be made effective by putting 
soldiers on board it. To navigate and 
to fight, such is the double purpose 
of a modern man-of-war, “of that 
marvellous creation,” says our friend, 
“ destined to give to man the empire 
of the seas.” Why he should write 
in the future tense is not clear, un- 
less he considers his countrymen only 
as worthy of the name of man. At 
the same time, he shows how abso- 
lutely perfect seamanlike qualities 
are demanded of those who, as he 
says, “ will start from our ports, to 
attempt the most audacious enter- 
prises against the territory or the 
naval forces of the enemy.” It is, he 
says, when the gale grows into a 
storm, the sea rises, and men have to 
mount the slippery shrouds at night 
to take in the struggling sails, that 
the specialty of the seaman appears, 
and controverts on high ground all 
the theories opposed to its essential 
value. Further he writes :— 


** Up to this time the institutions of 
the French marine have had in view 
to produce a fleet not inferior to that 
of any other nation, either in the quali- 
ties of its men or of its material. Now 
all other navies occupy themselves in 
increasing the number of their sailors, 
and in raising the condition of this spe- 
cial class of men by particular privileges 
and pecuniary advantages. Russia and 
Austria exhibit persevering endeavours 
to create for themselves a naval personi- 
fication. England imposes upon herself 
heavy sacrifices, in order to draw into 
her navy the best subjects in her mer- 
chant service, and to retain them after- 
wards in her reserve. In France it is 
by maritime inscription that sailors are 
educated and formed for the service of 
her fleet. It is too much forgotten that 
it is owing to this eminently conservative 
institution that our navy has been able, 
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during two centuries, to raise and in- 
crease itself every time that the State 
has energetically demanded it. If this 
administration were suppressed, we 
should be constrained to have recourse 
to the method of voluntary enrolment, 
with the bait of large premiums. The con- 
tributor of taxes would pay for this ne- 
cessity of the public service much dearer 
than he actually pays under a different 
form for protecting efficaciously the 
painful industry of seamen, and for sus- 
taining the institution of all classes to 
the greater profit of the national power. 
On the other hand, the naval adminis- 
tration, reduced to have recourse to ex- 
pedients to assure the recruiting of the 
fleet, could no longer operate with the 
almost mathematical certainty that it 
has at present in the levying of a person- 
nel, of which it is aware exactly, and at 
any moment, of the number and the as- 
sessment. After various successful at- 
tempts, the system of inscription substi- 
tuted for that by pressure, and fecun- 
dated by the genius of Colbert, has both 
morally and politically, the character 


of a synallagmatical contract between- 


the State and seamen. For in enrolling 
sailors, in regulating the order of the 
levying, and, above all, in making the 
periodical service on board the fleet, 
the condition, sine qua non, of all 
participation in benefit arising in mari; 
time affairs, the State has constituted 
a common right on maritime indus- 
try, or on the men who follow it ; to na- 
val people it has guaranteed industrial 
liberty, and has reserved the profit of it 
expressly for them, which means that 
neither a foreign navy, nor French sub- 
jects, who are not liable to service 
charges, have the right in France to 
take to themselves any maritime indus- 
try, without claiming a privilege and 
committing an usurpation to the detri- 
ment of the navy. The naval adminis- 
tration is the guardian of this contract ; 
in all times its endeavour has been to 
maintain the terms equally, that is to 
say, to protect the sacred rights of the 
navy from the snares and abuses of all 
sorts, which have so often menaced it. 
It is the born protector of naval men, 
oversees them, defends their interests, 
with an enlightened anxiety ennobles 
their mission, and attaches its adminis- 
trations with an intimate solidity, and 
softens the rigours of the right of requi- 
sition of which it is invested with re- 
gard tothem. It does better still: by 
distributing the charges of the service as 
equally as possible, by the improyement 
of the system of levying; by considering 
the liberty of sailors as well as circum- 
stances permit, and in being zealous for 
the increase of the profits of the haval 
profession, it has brought new stibjects 
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under the banner of the inscription, and 
satisfied justice towards a class of men 
who have been refused the ordinary 
guarantees of common right by an in- 
flexible State. If the welfare of the 
public service and the prosperity of the 
population of our coasts were only con- 
sulted, a union between naval men and 
the marine administration would be in- 
dissoluble. For two centuries all the 
governments of France have maintained 
this order of affairs, and stamped it with 
a definitive consecration. Sailors marry 
young; the administration encourages 
them to do so, in order to turn their 
minds from the temptation of enrolling 
themselves in foreign mercantile navies, 
where work is better paid. But the 
charge of a generally numerous family, 
joined to the privations and sufferings 
inherent to the practice of a coarse and 
perilous life, shows the imperious neces- 
sity of elevated pay, which ought not to 
be lost sight cf, above all, at this time. 
On one side, wealth and ease are liberally 
spread out, industry foreign to naviga- 
tion shows itself, and offers the aspect of 
higher profits to recruits ill content with 
their lot; on the other side, two import- 
ant branches of work for the sailors, 
coasting and long navigation, tend to 
decrease more and more by the concur- 
rence of the railways, and by the recent 
blow to the protection of our flag. In 
this situation the charges of the service 
are more keenly felt and more patiently 
supported.” 


The foregoing paragraph, on the 
virtues and claims of the French sys- 
tem of impressment, intelligibly an- 
nounces that the pay accorded by the 
State to seamen in her service is in- 
adequate. On one hand, the Paris 
Admiralty is told that the effect of 
railroads has been to diminish the 
coasting trade, and that the with- 
drawal of protection afforded by navi- 
gation laws has diminished the ocean- 
going ships; while, on the other 
hand, the rate of wages earned in 
land employments is seducing youth 
from embarking in seafaring pursuits. 
The writer urges, as a “question of 
justice, right, and humanity,” that it 
is the duty of the State to exercise 
or increase its paternal care of men 
liable to inscription. In accordance 
with this view, a measure has recently 
been adopted for giving bounties to 
fishermen, furnishing them with nets, 
and, in short, adopting that system 
of fostering which was tried in Ire- 
land, pronounced injurious, and ex- 
seid. 

Our experienced capitainede frégate 
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admonishes his government to be so- 
licitous in the whole matter of in- 
scription; to take care not to alter 
the present “paternal character” of 
this administration, and to respect 
the liberty of seamen when not on 
service ; lest, he says, this means of 
obtaining sailors “be not struck with 
sterility.” Other remarksof this na- 
ture are thus closed :—“ Any increase 
of the debt which our seamen regu- 
larly acquit to the country, with ad- 
mirable and scarcely understood sacri- 
fices, would provoke an insurmount- 
able disgust for les industries mari- 
times,” that is to say, a repugnance 
to any seafaring calling, which sub- 
jects them to inscription. Able sea- 
men, active top-men, the elite of 
ships’ crews, are, he says, becoming 
scarcer in France from day to day. 
The fisheries of the coast seem to fur- 
nish the principal supply of men; 
and, although the character of this 
class is very good, he declares,in many 
points, such as “religious sentiments, 
personal courage, self-denial, fecun- 
dity in resources, and instinct for all 
things connected with a sea life,” 
such as make them the sheet-anchor 
of the service—it is, nevertheless, 
clear that the French navy is ex- 
tremely deficient, comparatively with 
ours, in men who have acquired the 
experience of top-men in the many 
thousand tall ships of our merchant 
princes. 

Without attempting to frame a 
complete plan of defence for the 
French coasts, Captain Foullioy pro- 

oses certain measures of this sort. 

o create a coast-guard, composed of 
gun-boats of various tonnage and 
of iron-cased vessels, provided with 
beaks, of sufficient tonnage to with- 
stand a shock, but as short as is com- 
patible with great speed, in order 
that they may turn readily in narrow 
channels. This standing force would 
perform all the duties of the present 
douaniers, or custom-house service, 
of port police, lighting, buoying, pi- 
lotage, &c. 

He concludes by strongly remon- 
strating against the notion of substi- 
tuting soldiers for sailors on board 
ships of war, and his conclusion is 
assuredly sound. 

To take the foe by boarding has 
ever been a British specialty: so it is 
opportune that the French are still 
inclined to try their prowess in this 
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way. They have lately seen our 
crews quite near, says Captain Foul- 
lioy, and are eager for the fight. No 
one doubts their bravery, but of a 
truth, a regiment of Zouaves, sea-sick 
in a three-decker, would excite more 
laughter than fear in our Jack-tars. 
The reason why our allies wish to 
ship more soldiers plainly is, because 
they have not enough sailors. But 
we suspect there is also a secret rea- 
son. Impressed seamen, under-paid, 
and hating the service, might be apt 
to redress their wrongs by mutiny ; 
and, therefore, the presence of a picked 
soldiery may be requisite. ones 
has no such corps as our Royal 
Marines—amphibious men—good, as 
their device says, per mare et terram, 
who acquire sea-legs and hardiness 
on board ship, by service afloat in our 
numerous cruizers. A sufficient num- 
ber of sailors has ever formed the 
military difficulty of the French, and 
we trust it may continue to do so. 
It was not until the First Napoleon 
could put some thousand Genoese on 
board his fleet, that he hoped to be 
able to cope with England; and 
Bonaparte-phobists say, that the 
Third Napoleon fosters the growth of 
the Italian kingdom in the expecta- 
tion that the coasts of the Latin Pe- 
ninsula will some day supply him 
with 60,000 seamen. If ever the 
French fleet were recruited in this 
manner, and Russia also took up arms, 
England would have to look about 
her, and she could turn to hire Ame- 
ricans for both her royal and com- 
mercial navy, with the paramount 
advantage of securing the services of 
men who speak our language. The 
total number of men required for the 
whole of our war steam-vessels afloat, 
building, and converting, was lately 
calculated at 95,812 officers and sea- 
men, and 16,929 marines. If, as has 
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also been estimated, our navigating 
personnel amounts to about 300,000 
men, this force is probably superior to 
any probable combination of other 
nations. Besides, we may also fairly 
presume that several nations, such as 
the German, American, and Italian, 
would not suffer the French to erect 
supremacy at sea on our ruin, because 
the people of France have less indus- 
trial and commercial aptitudes, are 
far more military and aggressive, and, 
on these two accounts, are not so 
likely as the English to use such su- 
premacy merely in the interests of 
commerce and peace. Captain Foul- 
lioy has taken a world-wide view of 
the enormous power marshalled under 
the sceptre of Queen Victoria. A 
messenger, more rapid and ubiquitous 
than the delicate Ariel, does her Ma- 
jesty’s bidding, in putting a girdle 
round the globe ; and so long as her 
commands do not aim at unjust ag- 
gressions, we may be sure that most 
nations will acquiesce in her queenly 
sway over the high seas. Louis Na- 

leon Bonaparte is not a foolish 

ing who would go to war without 
counting the cost ; and he knows that 
warfare with our Queen would resem- 
ble a game at cards, in which posses- 
sion of most trumps decides the day, 
depending for its issue on superiority 
of aggregate riches. In Cromwell’s 
time, an acute statesman, Sir James 
Harrington, in his “Oceana,” or Eng- 
land, laid the foundation of politics, 
by pronouncing that empire follows 
the balance of property, whether 
lodged in one, in a few, or in many. 
This dogma, which was new at the 
time, and was deemed as important a 
discovery as that of the compass, is 
particularly applicable to the Sove- 
reignty ofthe Sea, which has ever fol- 
lowed predominance in commercial , 
wealth. 
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